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SECTION IX. 



A. Urb. 709. Cic.^5:^. Coss. — M. Antonius. P. Cornelius Dolabells. 

Cicero was present at the death of Caesar in the 
senate ; where he had the pleasure, he tells us, to 
see the tyrant perish as he deserved*.^ By this ac- 
cident, he was freed at once from all subjection to 
a superior, and all the uneasiness arid indignity of 
managing a power, * which every- moment could 
oppress him. He was now, without competition, 
the first citize# in Rome ; the first in that credit 
and authority both with the senate and people, 
which illustrimis merit and services will necessarily 
give in a free city. The conspirators considered 
him as such, and reckoned upon him as their sure 
friend : for they had no sooner finished their work, 
than Brutus, lifting up his bloody dagger, called 
out upon him by name, to congratulate with -him 

* Quid mihi attulerit ista domini mutatio, praeter Istitiam^ 
quam oculis cepi, justo intoriiu Tyranni ? Ad Att. 14. 1^* 

Vol. hi. A 
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on the recovery of their liberty* : and when they 
all ran out, presently after, into the forum, with 
their daggers in their hands, proclaiming liberty to 
the city, they proclaimed, at the same time, the 
name of Cicero ; in hopes to recommend the jus- 
tice of their act, by the credit of his approba* 
tionf. 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him af- 
terwards, IP public, with being privy to the conspi- 
racy, and the principal adviser of itj : but it is cer- 
tain that he was not at all acquainted with it : for 
though Ihe had the strictest friendship with the 
chief actors, and they the greatest confidence in 
him, yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered 
lum wholly unfit to bear a part in an attempt of 
that nature, and to embark himself in an affair so 
desperate, with a number of men, who, excepting a 
few of their leaders, were all either too young to 
be trusted, or too obscure, even to be known by 
kim^. He could have be«n of little or no service 
to them in the execution of the act, yet of much 
greater in justifying it afterwards to the city, for 
having had no stere in it, nor any personal inte- 

* Caesare interfecto — ttatim cruentum alte extollens M. Bruttti 
• pugionem, Ciceronem nominatim exclamavity at que ci recupera- 
tam libertatem estgratulatus. Pbilip. 2. 1 2. 

t Dio. p. 249. 

J Caesaremmeo con«iliointerfectum. [Philip. 2. 11.] Vestri 
enim pulcherrimi factiiHe furiosus me principem dicit foisse. Uti- 
ftam quidein fuissero, molestus nobis non esset. £p. Fam. 12. 3* 
it. 2. 

§ Quam verisiinile porro est, in tot hominibus partim obscuris, 
l>artim adolescentibus, nemtnem occult an tibus^ meum nomen ta« 
tere potunce ? Philip. 2. 11. 
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rest, to make his authority suspected. These were 
the true reasons^ without doubt, why Brutus and 
Cassius did not impart the design to him : had it 
been from any other motive, as some writers have 
suggested, or had it admitted any mterpretation 
injurious to his honor, he must have been (^ften 
reproached with it by Antony, and his other ad- 
versaries of those times, who were so studious to 
invent and propagate every calumny that could de- 
press his credit, I cannot, however, entirely ac- 
quit him of being, in some degree, accessary to the 
death of Cassar : for it is evident, from several of 
his letters, that he had an expectation of such an 
attempt, aqd from what quarter it would come; 
and not only expected, but wished it : he prophe- 
sied, very early, that Caesar's reign could not last 
six months, but must necessarily fall, either by vio- 
lence, or of itself; and hoped to live to see it* : he 
knew the disaffection of the greatest and best of 
the city ; which they expressed with great freedom 
in their letters, and with much more, we may ima- 
gine, in their private conversation : he knew the 
fierce and haughty spirit of Brutus and Cassius, 
aad their impatience of a master ; and cultivated a 
strict correspondence with them both, at this time, 
as if for the opportunity of exciting them to some 
act of vigor. On the news, that Atticus sent him,, 
of Caesar's image being placed in the temple of 
Quirinus, adjoining to that of the goddess Salus; 

• Jam intelliges id regnum rix semrstre esse posse — nos tamen 
hoc confirmamus illo augurio, quo diximus ; ncc nos fallit, nee ali- 
ter accidet* Corruat iste nccesse est, au( per advervarios, aut ipM 
per se — id spero vivis nobis fore. Ad All. x. ^- 

AS 
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'* I had rather," says he, " have him the comrade 
" of Romulus, than of the. goddess Safety* :" refer- 
ing to Romulus's fate, of being killed in the se- 
nate. In another letter, it seems to be intimated, 
that Atticus and he had been contriving, or talk- 
ing at least together, how Brutus might be spirited 
up to some attempt of that kind, by setting before 
him the fame and glory of his ancestors: *' does 
" Brutus then tell us," says he, " that Caesar 
/'brings with him glad tidings to honest men? 
*' where will he find them ? unless he hangs him- 
*' self. But how securely is he now entrenched on 
*' all sides ? What use then of your fine invention; 
'' the picture of old Brutus and Ahala with the 
" verses under, which I saw in your gallery ? Yet, 
'* what after all can he dof ?" One cannot help 
x>bserving, likewise, in his fxieces, addressed about 

* Eum ffvvmoy Quiriiio malo, qiiam Saluti. Ad Aft. 12. 15. 

f Itane nonciat Brutus, ilium ad bonos viros EvayyiXtoc sed 
ubi eos ? nWi forte se suspendit ? bic autem ut fultum ei>t ! ubi 
i^itur (p(Xo7gp^vy}iu.aiilud tuum quod vidi in Parthenone, Abalam & 
Brutum ? sed quid facial > Ad Alt. 13. 40. 

Parthenone is supposed to denote some room or gallery Jn Bru- 
tus's, or more probably in Atticus's house, adorned with the images 
or portraits of the great men of Rome, under each of which, as 
Cornelius Nepos tells us, [in vit. Att. c. IS.] Atticus had se- 
verally described their principal acts and honors, in four or ^ye 
verses of his own composing: where the contemplation of these 
figures of old Brutus and Ahala, joined together in one picture, 
with the verses under, had given a handle, perhaps, to a conver- 
sation between Cicero and him, how Brutus might be incited, by 
the example of those great ancestors, to dissolve the tyranny of Csc- 
sar. It seems, also, very probable, that this very picture of Atti- 
cus's invention, as Cicero calls it, might give occasion to the 
^ thought and coinage of that silver medal or denarius, which is still 
extant with the heads and names of those two old patriots ; Bru*- 
tus on the one side, Ahala on the other. Vid. Thesaur. MorelL ia 
Fam. Junia. Tab. 1. 1. 
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this time to Brutus, how artfully he falls into a la- 
mentation of the times, and of the particular un- 
happiness of Brutus himself, in being deprived by 
them of all tlie hopes and use of his great talents ; 
putting him in mind, at the same^ipie, of his dou- 
ble descent from ancestors, who had acquired im- 
mortal glory, by delivering Rome from servitude. 
Thus he concludes his treatise on famous orators.' 
*^ When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved 
** to see your youth, running, as it were, in full ca- 
*' reer, through the midst of glory, stopped shor^ 
" by the wretched fate of your country. This 
" grief sits heavy upon me, and on our common 
" friend Atticus, the partner of my affection, ami 
" good opinion of you : we heartily wish you well ; 
" wish to see you reap the fruit of your virtue, and 
" to live in a Republic, that may give you the op- 
" portunity not only to revive, but to increase the 
" honor and memory of the two noble families 
" from which you descend ;— -for the forum was 
" wholly yours ; yours all that course of glory ; 
" you, of all the young pleaders brought thither 
" not only a tongue ready formed by the exercise 
** of speaking, but had enriched your oratory, by 
** the furniture also of the severer arts; and, by 
" the help of the same arts, had joined to a perfec- 
" tion of eloquence the ornament of eveiy virtue. 
" We are doubly sorry, therefore, on your account, 
*' that you want the benefit of the Republic ;— the 
" Republic of you : but though this odious ruin of 
** the city extinguishes the use of your abilities, go 

A3 
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" on still, Bfutus, to pursue your usual studies, 
" &c." 

These passages seem to give a reasonable ground 
to believe that Cicero, though a stranger to the 
particular couMfls of the conspirators, had yet a 
general notion of their design, as well as some share 
in promoting it. In his reply to Antony's charge, 
he does not deny his expectation of it, freely owns 
his joy for it, and thanks him for giving him an 
honor, which he had not merited, of bearing a part 
in it. He calls it the most glorious act which had 
ever been done, not only in that, but in any other 
city ; in which men were more forward to claim a 
share, which they had not, than to dissemble that 
which they had: that Brutus's reason for calling 
out upon him, was to signify, that he was then 
emulating his praises, by an act, not unlike to what 
he had done : that if to wish Caesar's death was a 
crime, to rejoice at it was the same ; there being no 
difference between the adviser and the appro vef : 
yet, excepting Antony, and a few more, who were 
fond of having a king, that there was not a man 
in Rome who did not desire to see the fact com- 
mitted ; that all honest men, as far as it was in 
their power, concurred in it ; that some, indeed, 
wanted the counsel, some the courage, some the 
opportunity, but none the will to do it, &c*. 

* Ecquis est igitur, qui te eKcepte, & iis, qai ilium regnare 
gaudebant, qui illud aut fieri noluerit, aut factum improbarit? 
omnes enim in culpa. Etenim onnes boni, quantum in ipsis fuit, 
Cssarem occiderunt. Aiiis consilium, aliis animus, 9\m occasio 
defuit ; voluntas nemini, &c. Philip. 2. 12. 
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The news of this surprising fact raised a general 
consternation through the city ; so that the first 
care of the conspirators was to quiet the minds of 
the people, by proclaiming peace and liberty to all, 
and declaring that no farther violence was intended 
to any. They marched out, thefefore, in a body, 
with a cap, as the ensign of liberty, carried before 
them on a spear*, and, iu a calm aqd orderly man- 
ner, proceeded through the forum ; where, in the 
first heat of joy, for the death of the tyrant, seve- 
ral of the young nobility, who had borne no part 
in the conspiracy, joined themselves to the com- 
pany, with s\Kords in their hands, out of an ambi- 
tion to be thought partners in the act ; but they 
paid dear, afterwards, for that vanity, and, without 
*ny share of the glory, were involved in the ruin 
which it drew upon all the rest. Brutus designed 
to have spoken to the citiaens, from the rostra; 
but, perceiving them to be in too great an agita- 
tion to attend to speeches, and being uncertain 
what way Ae popular humor might turn, and 
knowing that there were gre^ numbers of Csesar's 

* A cap was always given to slaves, when tbej were made free; 
wkence it became the emblem of liberty: to expose it, therefore, 
on a spear, was a pabJic invitatron to the people, to embrace the 
liberty that was offered to them by the destruction of their tyrant. 
There was a medal likewise struck on this occasion, with the sam^ 
device, which is still extant The thought, however, was not new i 
for Saturninus, in his sedition, when he ^ad possessed himself of, 
the Capitol, exalted a cap also on the top of a spear, as a token of 
liberty to all the slaves who would join with him: and though Ma-^ 
rins, in his sixth consulship, destroyed him for that act, by a der 
tree of the senate, yet he himself used the same expedient after- 
wards to invite the slaves to take arms with him against Sylla, who 
was marching with his army into the city, to attack him. VaL 
Max. B. 6. 

A4 
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old soldiers in the city, who had been summoned 
from all parts to attend him to the Parthian war, 
he thought proper, with his accomplices, under the 
guard of Decimus^ gladiators, to take refuge in 
the Capitol*. Being here secured from any imme- 
diate violence, he summoned the people thither in 
the afternoon ; and in a speech to them, which he 
had prepared, justified his act, and explained the 
motives of it, and, in a pathetic manner, exhorted 
them to exert themselves in the defence of their 
country, and maintain th# liberty now offered to 
them, against all the abettors of the late tyranny. 
Cicero presently followed them into the Capitol, 
with the best and greatest part of the senate, to deli- 
berate on the proper means of improving this hope- 
ful beginning, and establishing their liberty on a 
solid* and lasting foundation. 

Antony, in the meau while, shocked by the har- 
diness of the act, and apprehending some danger 
to his own life, stripped himself of his consular 
robes, and fled home in disguise, wh€re he began 
to fortify his house, ^nd kept himself close all that 
dayt, till, perceiving the pacific conduct of the 
conspirators, he recovered his spirits, ind appeared 
again the next morning in public. 
. While things were in this situation, L. Cornelius 
Cinna, one of the praetors, who was nearly allied to 
• 

* App. 2. p. 503. Dio. p. 250. Plut. in Cxs. & Bruf. 

i: Qu£ tua fuga ? qu9 i'urraido praeclaroMllo die? quae prop- 
ter conbcientiara *ce[eruro desperalio vitae ? cum ex illa fuga — 
clam te domum reccpisti. Philip. 2. 35. Vid. Dio. p. 259. App. 
502, 503. 
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Cassar, made a speech to the people in praise of 
the conspirators ; extolling their act as highly me- 
ritorious, and exhorting the multitude to invite 
them down from the Capitol, and. reward them 
with the honors due to the deliverers of their coun- 
try ; then, throwing off his prsetorian robe, he de- 
clared that he would -not wear it any longer, as 
being bestowed upon him by a tyrant, and not by 
the laws. But the next day, as he was going to 
the senate, some of Caesar's veteran soldiers, hav- 
ing gathered a mob of the same party, attacked 
him in the streets with voUies of stones, aad drove 
him into a house, which they were going presently 
to set on fire, with design to have burnt him .in it, 
if Lepidus had not come to his rescue; with a body 
of regular troops*, 

Lepidus was, at this time, in the suburbs of 
Rome, at the head of an aimy, ready to depart for 
the government of Spain, which had been assigned 
to him by Caesar, with a part of Gaul. In the 
night, therefore, after Caesar's death, he filled the 
forum with his troops, and finding himself supe- 
rior to any man in power, began to think of mak- 
ing himself master of the city, and taking imme- 
diate revenge om the conspirators : but being a 
weak and vain man, Antony easily diverted him 
from that design, and managed him to his own 
views : he represtnted the hazard and difficulty of 
the attempt, while the senate, the city, and all 
Italy were against theni; that the only way to 
effect what they wished, was to dissemble their 

* Plut, in Brut. App. p. 504, 
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real purpose ; to recommend pacific counsels, and 
lull their adversaries asleep^ till they had provided 
a strength sufficient to oppress them ; and that, as 
soon as things were ripe, he would join with him 
very heartily in avenging Caesar's death. With 
these remonstrances he pacified him ; and, to render 
their union the finner, and to humor his vanity at 
the same time, gave his daughter in marriage to 
Lepidus's son, and assisted him to seize the high 
priesthood, vacant by Caesar's death, without any 
regard to the ordinary forms of election*. Having 
thus gained Lepidus into his measures, he made 
use of his authority and his forces, to haius and 
terrify the opposite 'party, till he had driven the 
conspirators^ out of the city; and when he had 
served his purposes with him at home, contrived to 
send him to his government, to keep the provinces 
and the commanders abroad in proper respect to 
them ; and that, by sitting down with his army in 
the nearest part of Gaul, he might be ready for any 
event, which should require his help in Italy. 

The conspirators, in the mean while, had formed 
no scheme beyond the death of Caesar ; but seem- 
ed to be as much surprised and amazed at what 
they had done, as the rest of the city : they trust- 
ed entirely to the integrity of their cause; fancy- 
ing that it would be sufficient of itself to effect all 
that they expected from' itjj and draw an universal 
concurrence to the defence of their common liber- 
ty; and taking it for granted that Caesar's fiite> 
in the height of all his greatness, would deter any 

* IXo. p. 2*9, 2&0, 257» 369. 
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of his partizans from aiming at the same power: 
they placed withal a great confidence in Cicero's 
authority, of which they assured themselves as 
their own, and were not disappointed ; for, from 
this moment, he resolved, at all adventures, to 
support the credit of the men, and their act, as 
the only means left of recovering the Republic. 
He knew that the people were all on their side ; 
and, as long as force was removed, that they 
were masters of the city. His advice, therefor^ 
was to use their present advantage, and, in the 
consternation of Caesar's party, and the zeal and 
union of their own, that Brutus and Cassius, as 
praetors, should call the senate into the Capitol, 
and proceed to some vigorous decrees, for the se- 
curity of the public tranquillity*. But Brutus 
was for marching calmly, and with all due respect 
to the authority of the consul ; and, having con- 
ceived hopes of Antony, proposed the sending a de- 
putation to him, to exhort him to measures of 
peace : Cix^ero remonstrated against it, nor would 
be prevailed with to bear a part in it; he told them, 
plainly, that there could be no safe treaty with 
him ; that, as long as he was afraid of them, he 
would promise every thing; but, when his fears 
were over, would be like himself, and perform no- 
thing : so that, while the other consular senators 
were going forwards and backwards in this office 

* Memmisti me clamare, illo ipso pnmo Capitolino die, Se- 
tiatum in Capitolium a Prsetoribus vocari ? Dii immortales, quae 
turn opera effici potaerunt, Iztantibus omnibus bonis, etiam sat 
bonis, fractislatronibus? Ad All. 14. 10. 
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of mediation, he stuck to his point, and staid with 
the rest in the Capitol, and did not see Antony for 
the two first days*. 

The event confirmed what Cicero foretold : An- 
ton}" had no thoughts of peace, or of any good to 
the Republic : his sole view was to seize the go- 
vernment to himself, as soon as he should be in 
condition to do it ; and then, on pretence of re- 
venging C'jBsar's death, to destroy all those who 
were likely to oppose him. As his business, there^ 
fore, was to gain time, by dissembling, and deceiv- 
ing the republican party into a good opinion of 
him; so all his answers were mild and moderate, pro- 
fessing a sincere inclination to peace^ and no other 
desire than to see the Republic settled again on its 
old basis. Two days passed in mutual assurances, 
from both sides, of their disposition to concord 
and amity ; and Antony summoned the senate on 
the third, to adjust the conditions of it, and con- 
firm them by some solemn act. Here Cicero, as 
the best foundation of a lasting quiet, moved the 
assembly, in the first place, after the example of 
Athens, to decree a general amnesty, or act of ob- 
livion, for all that was passed ; to which they una- 
nimously agreed. Antony seemed to be all good- 
ness ; talked of nothing but healing measures; and, 
for a proof of his sincerity, moved, that the con- 

* Dicebam illis in Capitolio liberatoribus nostris, cum me ad 
te ire vcllent, ut ad defendendam Rempub. te adhortarer, quoad 
tnerueres, omnia te promissurum, simul ac tiraere desiissea, simi* 
Icm te futurum tui. Itaque cum cseteri Consulares irent, redirent, 
in sententia maasi : neque te illo die, neque postero, vidi, Philip. 
2.35. 
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spirators should be invited to take part in their de-^ 
liberations, and sent his son as an hostage for their 
safety : upon which they all came down from the 
Capitol, and Brutus supped with Lepidus ; Cassius 
with Antony ; and the day ended to the universal 
joy of the city, who imagined that their liberty 
was now crowned with certain peaces- 
There Avere several things, however, very art- 
fully proposed and carried by Antony, on the pre- 
tence of public concord, of which he afterward5 
made a most pernicious use ; particularly, a decree 
for the confirmation of all Csesar's acts : this mo- 
tion was suspected by many, who stuck upon it 
for some time, and called upon Antony to explaia 
it, and specify how far it was to extend : he as- 
sured them, that no other acts were meant than 
what were known to every body ; and entered pub- 
licly on Cffisar's register : they asked, if any per- 
sons were to be restored from exile ? He said, one 
only and no more : Whether any immunities were 
granted to cities or countries ? He answered, none; 
and consented, that it should pass with a restjic- 

* In quo tempio, quantum in me fuU, jeci fundamenta pacis, 
Atbeniensiumque renovax.i vctus ex«mplum : grascum etiam ver- 
bum usurpavi, quo turn in sedandis discordiis erat usa civitas \\\n^ 
atque omnem memoriam discordiarum obliyionje sempitenia de- 
lejidam censui. Pra^clara turn oratio M, Antonii, egregia etian 
voluntas : pax denique per eum &c per liberos ejus cum pr^slan* 
tissimis civibus contirmata est — Pbilip. 1. 1. 

Quse fuit uratiu de concordia ? — tuus parvulus filius in Capito- 
lium a te missus pacis obses fuit. Quo Senatus die Iseiior ? qu* 
populus Uomanus ? — turn deniqde liberati per viros fortissimo^ vi- 
debamur, quia, ut illi vuluerant, iibertalem pax sequebatur. Ib« 
13. Vid. Plut. in Brut.—. 
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tion, proposed by Ser. Sulpicius; that no grant, 
which was to take place after the Ides of March, 
should be ratified*." This was generally thought 
so reasonable, and Antony's seeming candor had 
made such an impression, that those who saw the 
mischief of it, durst not venture to oppose it : espe- 
cially as there was a precedent for it in the case of 
Sylla ; and as it was supposed to relate chiefly to 
the veteran soldiers, whom it was not possible to 
oblige or keep in good humor, without confirm- 
ing the privileges and possessions which Caesar 
had granted to them. But Brutus and his friends 
had private reasons for entertaining a better opinion 
of Antony, than his outward conduct would jus- 
tify : Caesar had used him roughly on several oc- 
casionsf ; and they knew his resentment of it ; and 
that he had been engaged with Trebonius, on 
Caesars last return from Spain, in a design against 
his life : and though he did not perform that en- 
gagement ; yet they thought it an obligation, as 
well as a proof of his continuing in the same mind, 
tliat he had not discovered it, which was the 
reason of their sparing him, when Caesar was killed, 
and of Trebonius's taking him aside, on pretence 

* Samma constantia ad ea, quae quaes! ta erant, respondebat : 
nihil tum, nisi quod erat notum omnibus, in C. Caesaris coromen- 
tariis reperiebatur : num qui exules restituti ? unum aiebat, prae- 
terea neminem. Num imrounitates datae ? nullae, respondebat. 
Assentiri etiam nos Ser. Sulpicio voluit, ne qua tabula post 
Idas Martias ollius decreti Cxsaris aut beneficii figeretur. Philip. 
1. 1. 

t Philip. 2. 29. 
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of business, lest his behaviour, on that occasion, 
might provoke them to kill him too*. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to re- 
collect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will; one of them in favor of the 
vetetaft 4oIdiers, whom he had drawn up, for that 
purpose, in arms about the senate f ; and another ' 
still worspe, for the allowance of a public funeral 
to C®sa» ; which Attic us had been remonstrating 
against, both to Cicera and Brutus, as pernicious 
to the peace of the city ; but it was too late to 
prevent it : Antony was resolved upon it, and had 
provided all things for it, as the best opportunity 
of inflaming the soldiers and the populace, and 
raising Mmc commotions to the disadvantage of 
the Repviblioan cause ; in which he succeeded so 
well, that Bratu« and Cassius had no small diffi- 
culty to defend their lives and houses from the 
trioleBce' of his mob;};. In this tumult, Helviu* 
Cmna, one of the ti-ibunes, and a particular friend 
0( Cflisar, was torn in pieces by the ^-abbte ; being 

* Quan^am si interfici Caesarem volui^se crimen est, vid« 
qu«so, Atiioni, quid libi futurwm sit, qucm & Narbone hoc con- 
mIiuid cum C. Trebonio cepift&e notissimum esr, & obejus comilii 
sccietatem, cum iatcificeretur Cs^r, turn te a Trebonio vidimus 
sevocan. Ib» 14. 

t Nonne omni ratiooe veteratii, qui armati ad«rant, cum pre- 
yidii nos nihil habertsmus, de^'eDdeudi fuerunt ?-*-«-*Ad Att« 14* 
14. 

I ftfemitiistine te ciiimaFe, causam periisse, si funere elatus 
f.sset ? at ihe etiam in foro combustus, l.audatiisqite misarabHiter ; 
tQrvtquc^ ^sntet in tecta Q06(ca cum .iaobusaiaroifti. Ad Atu 
U. 10. 14. PtoU UK^i^^ 
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mistaken, unluckily, for the praetor of that name, 
who, as it is said above, had extolled the act of 
killing Caesar in a speech from the rostra : this so 
alarmed all those who had any similitude of name 
with any of the conspirators, that Caius Casca, 
another senator, thought fit, by a public adver- 
tisement, to signify the distinction of his person 
and principles from Publius Casca, who gave the 

• first blow to Caesar*. 

We are not to imagine, however, as it is com- 
monly believed, that these violences were owing 
to the general indignati<m gf the citizens against 
the murderers of Caesar, excited either by the 
spectacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, 
who made the funeral oration : for it is certain, 
that Caesar, through his whole reign, could never 
d«iw from the people any public signification bf 
their favor ; but, on the contrary, was constantly 

; mortified, by the perpetual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. The case was th^ 
•ame after his death : the memory of his 4:yianny 
was odious, and Brutus and Cassius the real favo- 
rites of fhe city: as appeared on all occasions, 
wherever their free and genuine sense dcould be de- 
clared, in the pubhc shews and theatres^ ; which 

* C. Helvius Cinna Trib. pi. ex funere C. Caesaris domum 
suam petens^ populi manibus discerptus est, pro Cornelio Cinna, 
in quern szvire se existimabat ; iratus ei, quod cum afHnis esset 
Cassaris, adversus eum nefarie raptum,'in]piam pro rostris ora- 
tionem h^buisset. — Yah Max. 9. 9. vid. Dio. p. 267, 268. ir. 
Plut. in Cxs. & Brut. 

t Oroives enim jam cives de Reipub. 'salute una Sc mente & 
toc^ consentiunl. Philip. 1. 9- 

. Quid eolrh gladiatoribuy clamores innumerabilium civium ; quid 
oopuli-ver&Uft-j quid PoGopoii^ st^use plau^ tn^nitus f quid ui 
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Cicero frequently appeals to, as a proper encou* 
ragement to all honest men, to act with spirit and 
vigor, in the defence of their common liberty. 
What happened, therefore, at the funeral, was the 
effect of aitilice and faction ; the work of a merce- 
nary rabble ; the greatest part slaves and strangers, 
listed and prepared for violence, against a party 
unarmed, and pursuing pacific counsels, and 
placing all their trust and security in the justice of 
their cause. Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Caesar's 
freedmen*, who were the chief managers of the tu- 
mult: in which the Jews seem to have borne a 
considerable part ; who, jout of hatred to Pompey, 
for his affront to their city and temple, were zea- 
lously attached to Ciesar, and, above all the other 
tbreigners in Rome, distinguished themselves, by 
Uie expressions of their grief for his death ; so as 
to spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind 
of religious devotion to his memory f. 

This first taste of Antony's perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators,, what little reason they 
h^d to depend upon him, or to expect any safety 



tribunis plebis, qui vobis adversantur? parumne haec signiiicant, 
iDCredibiliter consentieotem populi Romani voluut^tem ? &c. ib. 
15. Ad Alt. 14. 2. ' - 

* Nam isia quidem libertorum Casaris conjuratio facile oppri* 
mcrerur, si recce sapcret Antonius. Ad Att. 14. 5. 

t In sumrao publico luctu exterarum gentiuiDt muUitudo cir- 
culatim, suo qusque more, lamentata est, pr^ecipueque Jud»i, qui 
etiam noctibus c^ntinuis bustum frequentarun(. Sueton. J. Caes. 
S4. 

Vol. hi. B 
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in the city, where he had the sovereign command^ 
without a*guard for their defence; which, though 
D. Brutus demanded for them, they could not ob- 
tain : whilst Antony, to alarm them still the more, 
took care to let them know, that the soldiers and 
the populace were so enraged, that he did not 
think it possible for any of them to be safe"^. 
They all, therefore, quitted Rom^: Trebonius stole 
away privately far Asia, to take possession of that 
province, which had before been assigned to him ; 
being afraid of being prevented by the intrigues of 
Antony : D, Brutus, for the same reason, possessed 
himself of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaul, which had 
been conferred upon hitn likewise by Csesar, in or- 
der to strengthen himself there against all events, 
and by his neighbourhood to Rome, to encourage 
and protect all the friends of liberty : M. Brutus, 
accompanied by Cassius, retired to one of his villas 
near Lanuvium, to deliberate about their future 
conduct, and to take such measures, as the acci- 
dents of the times and the motions of their enemie$ 
should make necessary* 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, An- 
tony resumed his mask, and, as if the late violences 
had been accidental only, and the sudden trans- 

* Heri apod me Hlrtius fuit; qua mente Antonius esset, de- 
xnonstrayit, pessima scilicet & infidelissima. Nam se neque mihi 
provinciam dare posse aiebat, neque arbitrari, tuto in urbe esse 
quemquam nostrum, adeo esse militumconcitatos animos& plebis. 
Quorum ^trumque esse falsum pulo vos animadvertere — placitum 
est mihi postulare, ut liceret nobis esse Roinae publico prassjdio : 
quod illps nobis coDcessuros non puto — £p. Fam« xi. I. 
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port of a vile mob, professed the same moderation 
as before, and aflPected to speak with the greatest 
respect of Brutus and Cassius; and, by several 
seasonable acts, proposed by him to the senate, 
appeared to have nothing so much at heart as the 
public concord : among other decrees, he offered 
one, which was prepared and drawn up by himself, 
to abolish, for ever, the name and office of Dic- 
tator : this seemed to be a sure pledge of his good 
intentions, and gave an universal satisfaction to the 
senate ; who passed it, as it werCj by acclamation, 
without putting it even to the vote ; and decreed 
the thanks of the house for it to Antony, who, as 
Cicero afterwards told him, had fixed an indelible 
infamy, by it, on Ciesar, in declaring to the world, 
that, for ib0t odium of his government, such a de- 
cree was become both necessary and popular*/' 

Cicero also left Rome soon after Brutus and Cas- 
siusf , not a little mortified to see things take so 
wrong a turn, by the indolence of their friends ; 
which gave him frequent occasion to say, that the 
Ides of March had produced nothing which pleased 
him, but the fact of the day ; which was executed^ 

* DicUturam, quae vim jam regiae potestatis ob'-ederaty fundi* 
tils e Repub. sustulit. De qua ne senlentias quidem diximus — 
eique amplidsimis verbis per S. C. gratias egirous — maximum eur' 
(em iltud, quod Dictaturae nomnn sustulisti : bxc inusla est a te 
— mortuo Cn*sari DOta ad ignominiam sempiteriiaro, &c. Philip.. 
1. 1, 13. 

f Ilaque com teneri urbem a parricidis yiderem, ncc te in ea, 
nee Cassium tuto esse posse, eamque armis oppressam ab Antonio, 
mihi q^iioque ipsi esse cxcedendum putavi. Ad Brut. I5p 

B 3 
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indeed, with manly vigor, but supported by childish 
counsels*. As he passed through the country, he 
found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
great towns, on the account of Caesar's death: " It 
" is impossible to express,'* says he, " what joy 
^' there is every where : how all people flock about 
" me ; how greedy they are to hear an account of 
" it from me : yet, what strange politics do we 
*^ pursue 1 What a solecism do we commit ! To be 
** afraid of those, whom we have subdued ; to de- 
** fend his acts, for whose death we rejoice ; to 
" suffer tyranny to live, when the tyrant is killed ; 
'* and the Republic to be lost, when our liberty is 

'* recoveredt-" 

Atticus sent him word of some remarkable ap-» 
plause, which was given to the famed comedian, 
Publius, for what he had said upon the stage, in fa- 
vor of the public liberty; and that L. Cassius, the 
brother of the conspirator, then one of the tribunes, 
was received with infinite acclamations upon hi^ 
entrance into the theatre t • which convinced him 

♦ Sed tamen adhuc me nihil dclectat praeter Tdus martias, [Ad 
Alt. 14.6, 21.] Itaque stultajam Iduum martiarum est consolatio. 
Animis enim usi sumus virilibus; consiliis, mihi crede, puerilibu». 
lb. 15.4. 

t Dici cniro non potest quantopere gaudeant, ut ad me concor- 
rant, ut audirecupiaut verba mea ea de re — sic enim ts&aokLlwyi^&aL^ 
ut victos metueremus — iilb'il enim tarn aiiKoiKWx quam rv^wHrhns 
in ccelo esse, Tyranni facta defendi^ — Ad Att. 14. 6. 

Dii boni ! vivit tyrannis, tyrannus occidit. Ejus interfecti 
morte la»tarour, cujus facta defendimus — ib. ^. 

1 £x priore theatrum, Publiumquecognovi, bona signa consen* 
tientis muUitudinis. Plausus vero, L^ Cassio datua facetus mihi 
quidem visus est. Ad Att. 14. 2. 

Infinito fratris tui plausu dirumpitun Ep. Faro. 12. 2, 
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t)nly the more of the mistake of their friends in 
sitting still, and trusting to the merit of their caus^ 
while their enemies were using all arts to destroy 
them. This general inclination, which declared it- 
self so freely on the side of liberty, obliged Antony 
to act with caution, and, as far as possible, to per* 
suade the city, that be was on the same side too : 
for which end he did another thing, at this time, 
both prudent and popular, in putting to death the 
impostor Marius, who was now returr.ed to Rome, 
to revenge, as he gave out, the death of his kins- 
man Ca?sar : where, signalizing himself at the head 
of the moli, he was the chief incendiary at the fu- 
neral, and the subsequent riots, and threatened no- 
thing less than destruction to the whole senate : 
but Antony, having served his main purpose with 
him^ of driving Brutus and the rest out of the city, 
ordered him to be seized and strangled, and h\i 
body to be dragged through the streets* : which 
gave him fresh credit with the Republicans; so 
that Brutus, together with Cassius and other 
friends, had a personal conference with him about 
this time, which passed to mutual satisfaction^ . 

By these arts, Antony hoped to amuse the con- 
aspirators, and induce them to lay aside all vigorous 
counsels; especially, ^vhat.he most apprehended, 
that of leaving Italy, and seizing some provinces 

* Uncus impactus est fugitivo illi, qui C, Marii nomeQ invase- 
rat. Philip. 1.2. 

t Antonii colloquium cum nostris H<roibu$ pro re nata non 
incomiD^dum. Ad Att. li. 6. 

B3' 
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abroad, furnished with troops and money ; which 
might put them into a condition to act offensively^ 
with the same view, he wrote an artful letter to Ci*- 
cero, to desire his consent to the restoration of S. 
Clodius, the chief agent of P. Clodius, who had 
been several years in banishment, for outrages 
committed in the city ; chiefly against Cicero him- 
self, on whose account he was condemned. Anto- 
ny, by his marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. 
Clodius, became the protector of all that family, 
and the tutor of young Publius, her son ; which 
gave him a decent pretence of interesting himself 
in this affair. He assures Cicero, that be had pro- 
cured a pardon for S» Clodius from Caisar ; but did 
not intend to have made use of it, till he had ob* 
tained his consent ; and though he thought him* 
s€lf now obliged to support all Caesar's acts, yet 
he would not insist on this against his leave — that 
it would be an obligation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see, that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his father's 
friends — ** permit me," says he, " to instil these 
"sentiments into the boy; and to persuade his 
" tender mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetu- 
" ated in families : and though your condition, I 
** know, is superior to all danger ; yet you would 
** chuse, 1 fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honorable, 
" rather than a turbulent old age — lastly, I have a 
*' sort of right to ask this favor of you ; since I 
" never refused any thing to you : if I do not how* 
** ever prevail with you, I will not grant it to Clo- 
*• dius ; that you may see how great your autho- 
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" rity is with me : shew yourself the more placable 
" on that account*/' 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his cohs^nt^ 
to what Antony could and would have done with- 
out it: the thing itself, he, knew, was scandalous^ 
and the pardon said to be granted by Cassar a for- 
gery ; and that Caesar would never have dotie it, 
or suffered it to be done ; and so many forgeries of 
that kind began to be published every day from 
Caesar's books, that he was almost tempted, he says> 
to wish for Caesar againf . He answered him> how- 
ever, with great civility, and in a strain of com- 
plaisance which corresponded but little with his 
real opinion of the man t but Antony's public be- 
haviour had merited some tompliments : and, un- 
der the present state of his power, and the uncer- 
tain condition of their own party, Cicero resolved 
to observe all the forms of an old acquaintance 
^vith him ; till, by some overt act against the pub*- 
lie interest, he should be forced to consider hiip ^s 
an enemy:|;i 

• Ad Att. i4. after letter the isth. 

\ Antohius ad me scrip&it de restitutiohe S. Clodii ; quam ho- 
norificequod ad roe atiinet, ex ipsiuslitteris cognosces— >quam dis- 
solute, quam turpiter, quamque ita perniciose, ut nonnunquam 
ietiam Cxsar desiderandus es>e videatur, facile existimabis : quae 
enim Cesar nunquam neque feciss^t, ncque passusesset, ea luinc 
ex faibis ejus commentariis proferuntur. Ego autem Antonio fa- 
dllimum me prsebui. Etenim ille, quonian^ semel induxit in ani- 
mum sibi lii:ere quod veliet^ feeisset nihilo minus me invito. Ad 
Att. 14i 13. 

I* Ego tamen Antonii Taveteratam sine ulla offensione amicitiam 
tetinere sai if vulo. Ep. Fanv. l6. 25. 

Cui quidem ego semper amicus fui, antequam ilium intellexi 
tion mode aperte, sed etiam libemer euro Repub. bellum gerere, 
lb. xi. 5. 

B4 
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Antony made him but a cold reply ; having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which did 
not please him in his conduct. He told him only 
that his easiness and clemency were agreeable to 
him, and might, hereafter, be a great pleasure to 
himself*. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Caesar was killed ; but, being terrified by that 
accident, and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently, with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Cassar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intolera- 
ble to the Romans, wliom she seems to h^ye treat-* 
ed on the same foot with her own Egyptians; as 
the subjects of absolute power, and the slaves of a 
master, whom she commanded. Cicero had a con*- 
ference l^'ith her in Csesar's gardens; where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small of-* 
fence. Knowing his taste and character, she made 
him the promise of some present, veiy agreeable, 
but disobliged him the more by not performing it: 
he does not tell us what it was; but from the hints, 
which he drops, it seems to have been statues or 
curiosities from Egypt, for the ornament of his li* 
brary ; a sort of furniture which he was peculiarly 
fond of. But her pride being mortified by Caesar's 
fate, she was now forced to apply to him, by her 
ministers, for his assistance in a particular suit, that 
she was recommending to the senate, in which he 

* Antonius ad me tantum de Clodio rescrip&it, meam lenita- 
lem & clemeiuiam & sibi esse gratam & mibi magDC voluptati 
fore. Ad Att. 14. 19. 
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refuaed to be concemed The affair seems to have 
related to her in&at son, whom .she pretended to 
be Caesar's, and called by his name, and was labor** 
ing to get him acknowledged as such at Rome, and 
declared the heir of her kingdom, as he was, the 
year following, both by Antony and Octavius, 
though Caesar's friends were generally scandalized 
at it, and Op^pius thought it worth while to write a 
book, to prove that the child could not be Cs&- 
aar's*. Cleopatra had been waiting to accompany 
Cauar into the east, in order to preserve her influ- 
ence aver him, which was very great ; for, after his 
death, Helvius Cinna, one of the tribunes, owned, 
that he had a law ready prepared, and delivered to 
him by Cassar, with orders to publish it, as soon as 
he was gone, for granting to him the liberty of 
taking what number of wives, and of what condi- 
tion he thought fit, for the sake of propagating 
children!. This was contrived, probably, to save 
Cleopatra's honor, and to legitimate his issue by 
her ; since polygamy, and the marriage of a stran- 
ger, were prohibited by the laws of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several places, 
though darkly and abruptly, according to the style 
of his Letters to Atticus. " The flight of the 
" queen," says he, " gives me no pain. I should 



* Qnomm C. Oppius, quasi plane dcfensione ac patrocinio res 
egeret, libmm cdidit, non esseCsesaris filium, qtiem Cleopatra di- 
cat. Soeton. J. Cas?. 52. vid. Dio. p. 2^7, 345. 

f H«1vius Cinna — confessiis est, habiiisse se scriptam para- 
tatnque legem, qiiam Caesar ferre jussisset cum ipse abesset, ut 
vxores liberortim qua»reTidoTiim causa, quas & quot duccre vcllat, 
licerct. Sueton. ib. Dio. 245. 
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" be glaxl to hfear what farther news there is of her, 
" and her young Gsbsar. 1 hate the queen : her 
^' agent, Ammonias, the witness and sponsor of her 
*' promises to me, knows that I have reason : they 
" were things bnly proper for a man of letters, and 
^' suitable to my character ; so that I should not 
*^ scruple to proclaim them from the rostra. Her 
'^ other agent, Sara, is not only a rascal, but has 
^* been rude to me. I never saw him at my house 
** but once, and when I asked him, civilly, what 
" commands he had for me, he said, that he came 
*' to look for Atticus. As to the pride of the 
** queen, when I saw her in the gardens, I can ne* 
" ver think of it without resentment : I will have 
" nothing, therefore, to do with them : they take 
" me to have neither spirit, nor even feeling left*/' 
Antony having put his aifairs into the best train 
that he could, and appointed the first of June for 
a meeting of the senate, in order to deliberate on 
the state of the Republic, took the opportunity of 
that interval to make a progress through Italy, for 
the sake of visiting the quarters of the veteran sol- 
diers, stnd engaging them to his service, by all sorts 

• Reginat fuga roihi'non molesta. [Ad Att. 14. 8.] d6 Hegirfa 
^eliiD) at que etiam de Casare illo. [ib. 20,] Reginam odi. Me 
lure facere scit sponsor promissorum ejus Ammonius ; qua; qui- 
dem erant (^(XoXoya & dignitatis mese, ut vel in condone dicere 
auderero. Saram autem, prasterquam quod nefarium hominent 
cosnovi, prsterea in me coutumacem. oemel eum omnino domi 
ineae vidi. Cum fiXiof ^ws ex eo quaererem, quid opus esset» 
Atticum se dixit quzrere. Superbiam autem ^sius Regime, cum 
esset trans Tiberim in hortis, commemorare sine magno dolore nun 
possum. Nihil igftur cum istis: nee tarn animum me, quam yix 
stomachum habere arbitrantur. Ib. iS. 15, 
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of bribes and promises. He left the government 
of the city to Dolabella, whom Caesar, upon his in-t. 
tended expedition to Parthia, had designed and 
nominated to the consulship : dnd though Antony 
had protested against that designation, and re* 
solved to obstruct its effect, yet, after Caesar's 
death, when Dolabella, ' by the advantage of the 
general confusion, seized the ensigns of the office^ 
and assumed the habit and character of the consul^ 
Antony quietly received and acknowledged him as 
such, at the next meeting of the senate*, 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence 
with his son-in-law, though he had long known 
him to be void of all virtue and good principles : 
but he had now greater reason than ever for insi- 
nuating himself, as far as he was able, into his con- 
fidence, in order to engage him, if possible, to the 
interests of the Republic, and use him as a check 
upon the designs of his colleague Antony ; in 
which he had the greater prospect of success, on 
the account of their declared enmity to each other, 
Dolabella gieatly confirmed these hopes ; and, as 
soon as Antony had left the city, made all honest 
men think themselves sure of him, by exerting 
a most severe, as avcU as seasonable, ' act of disci- 
pline, upon the disturbers of the public tranquillity. 
For the mob,x headed by the impostor Marius, and 
the freedmen of Caesar, had erected an altar in the 



'^ Tuum Collegam, depositis inimicitiis, oblitus auspicia, te ip- 
so Augure nunciante, iJlo primo die CoUegHm tibi esse voluiiti-— 
Philip. 1. 13, 
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forum, on the spot where Caesar's body was burnt, 
with a pillar of Numidian marble, twenty feet high, 
inscribed to the father of his country. Here they 
performed daily sacrifices and divine ritesj and the 
humor of worshipping at this new altar began to 
spread itself so fast among the meaner sort, and the 
slaves, as to endanger the peace and safety of the 
city : for the multitudes which flocked to the place, 
fired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, ran furious 
about the streets, committing all sorts of outrage 
and violence against the supposed friends of liber-* 
1y. But Dolabella put an end to the evil at once, 
by demolishing the pillar and the altar, and seizing 
the authors of the disorders, and causing such of them 
as were free to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
and the slaves to be crucified. This gave an uni* 
versal joy to the city ; the whole body of the peo- 
ple attended the consul to his house, and in the 
theatres gave him the usual testimony of their 
thanks, by the loudest acclamations*. 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and 
enjoyed some share of the praise, since it was ge- 

* Plebs — ^postea solidam columnam prope viginti pedum lapidit 
Numidici in Foro statuit, scripsitque Parenti Patria?, apud ean- 
dem longo lempore sacrificare, vota suscipere, controversias quas- 
dam, interposito per Caesarem jurejurando, distrahere persevera* 
vit. Sueton. J. Cses. 85. 

Manabat enim illud malum urbanum, & ita corroborabatur 
quotidie, ut ego quidem & urbi Sc otio diffiderem urbano. £p* 
Fam. 12. 1. 

Nam cum serperet in urbe infinitum malum — & quotidie ma- 
gU magisque perditi homines, cum sui similibus servis, tectis & 
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nerafly imputed to the influence of his counsels: in 
a letter upon it to Atticus ; " O my admirable 
"Dolabella!" says he, '* I now call him mine; 
" for/believe me, I had some doubt of him before; 
" the fact affords matter of great speculation ; to 
^' throw them down the rock ; to crucify ; demo- 
" lish the pillar; pave the area; in short, it is he- 
'^ roic. He has extinguished all appearance of that 
^* regret for Csesar, which was spreading every 
'* day so fast, that I began to apprehend some 
'^danger to our tyrant-killers: but I now agree 
" with you, and conceive better hopes/' &c* 
Again ; ^' O the brave act of Dolabella ! what a 
" prospect does it give us ? I never cease praising 

** and exhorting him our Brutus, I dare say, 

*^ might now walk safely through the foruip, with 
^* a crown of gold upon his head ; for who dares 
** molest him, when the rock or the cross is to be 
** their fate ? and when the very lowest of the 
^* people give such proofs of their applause and ap- 
** probationf ?" He wrote, at the same time, from 
Baise, the following letter tq Dolabella himself. 

templis urbisminarentur; talis animadversio fuit Dolabells, cum 

- in audaces sceierato^que servos, turn in impuros ^ nefarios cives, 

talisque ev^ersio i]liu» execratae column^, &c, Pbiiip. 1. 2. — re« 

cordare quseso, Dolabella, consensum ilium the.ttri. — Vid. ib. 12, 

♦ Ad Atr. 14. 15. 

t O Dolabells nostri dqiHutvl quanta est dvoAkv^ttf equidem 
laudare eum & hortari non desisto-^mibi quiciem videiur Brutua 
nosterjam vel coronam auream per forum ferre posse: quisenim 
audeat violare, proposita <;ruce aut saxo ? prssertim taulis plau- 
aJbus, tanta approb^tione infimorum? Ib. |$. 
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Cicero to Dolabeli^a, ConsuL 

*' Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
^^ your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
" from it, yet I cannot but own, that it gives me 
*^ an inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing 
*^ to me also some share in your praises. I have 
^^ met with nobody here, though I see so much 
*' company e\^ry day, (for there are many worthy 
" men now at this place, for the sake of their 
^^ health, and many of my acquaintance from the 
"great towns) who, after extolling you to the 
" skies, does not give thanks presently to me; not 
.^' doubting, as they all say, but it is by my pre- 
" cepts and advice, that you now shew yoursetf tp 
*■ be this admirable citizen, and singular consul : 
** and though I could assure them, with great truth, 
** that what you are doing flows wholly from your- 
** self, and your own judgment, and that you want 
*^ not the advice of any one ; yet I neither wholly 
*' assent, lest I should derogate from your merit, 
" by making it seem to proceed from my counsef; 
*^* nor do I strongly deny it, being myself, perhaps, 
**^ more greedy of glory than J ought to be.. But 
*' that can never be a diminution to you, which 
'* was an honor ev^en to Agamemnon, the king of 
•* kings,, to have a l^estor for his counsellor; while 
*' ?t will be glorious to me, to see a young consul^ 
" the scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourish^ 
** ii;i5g in the midst of applause. L, Caesar, when I 
** visited him lately sick at Naples, though op-^ 
^' pressed >v:ith pain in every part of his body, yet,, 
1 
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*^ before he had even saluted me, could not forbear 

*' crying out, O my Cicero ! I congratulate with 

" you on account of the authority which you have 

^- with Dolabella; for if I had the same icredit with 

** my sister*8 son, Antony, we should all now be 

*' safe : but as to your Dolabella, I both congra- 

*^ tulate with him, and thank him j since, from the 

^- time of your consulship, he is the only one, 

** whom we can truly call a consul : he then en- 

*•* larged upon your act, and the manner of it; and 

" declared, that nothing was ever greater, nothing 

** nobler, nothing more salutary to the state; and 

*' this, indeed, is the common voice of all. Allow 

^' me, therefore, I beg of you, to take some 

" share, though it be a false one, in the possession 

'* of another man's glory; and admit me, in some 

** degree, into a partnership of your praises. But 

'^ to be serious, my Dolabella, for hitherta I hare 

'* been joking, I would sooner transfer all the 

^* credit that I have to you, if I really have any, 

" than rob you of any part of yours ; for, as I 

^* have always had that sincere aflfection for you, 

** to which you have been no stranger, so now I 

■** am so charmed by your late conduct, that no 

*' love was ever mpre ardent. For, believe me, 

'^^ there is nothing, after all, more engaging, nothing 

** more beautiful, nothmg more lovely than virtue. 

" I have ever loved M. Brutus, you know, for his 

" incomparable parts, sweet disposition, singular 

** probity, and firmness of mind : yet, on theldes 

'^^ of- March, such an accession was made to my 

^* love, that I was surprised to find any room fcn^ 
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" increase in that, which I had long ago taken to 
" be full and perfect. Who could have thought it 
" possible, that any addition could be made to mj 
" love of vou ? Yet so much has been added, 
*^ that I seem but now at last to love, before to 
'* have only esteemed you. What is it, therefore, 
" that I must now exhort you to ? Is it to pursue 
*' the path of dignity and glory ? And as those do, 
" who use to exhort, shall I propose to you the 
** examples of eminent men ? I can thiiik of none 
" more eminent than yourself. You must imitate^ 
" therefore, yourself; contend with yourself; for, 
" after such great things done, it would be a dis- 
*' grace to you not to be like yourself. Since this 
*^ then is the case, there is no occasion to exhort, 
^' but to congratulate with you : for that has hap-^ 
** pened to you, which scarce ever happened to any 
** man ; that, by the utmost severity of punishing, 
*^ instead of acquiring odium, you are become po- 
*^ pular ; and not o^ly with the better sort, but the 
•* very meanest of the city. If this was owing te 
" fortune, I should congratulate your felicity ; but 
** it was owing to the greatness of your courage, 
^' as well as of your parts and wisdom. For I have 
" read your speech to the people : nothing was 
**ever more prudent; you enter so deliberately 
" and gradually into the rea^oji of your act, apd 
^^ retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, 
" in the opinion of all, appears to be ripe for 
" punishments You have freed us, therefore, 
^* both from our danger and our fears, and have 
** doac' an act of the greatest serYice, not only 
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" to the present times, but for the example of it, 
" also^ to posterity. . You are to consider, that 
" the Republic now rests upon your shoulders ; 
** and 'that it is your part, not only to protect, but 
" to adorn those men, from whom we have receiv- 
•* ed this beginning of our Uberty : but of this we 
" shall talk more fully when we meet again, as I 
*' hope we shall, shortly : in the mean while, since 
" you are' now the common guardian both of the 
^^ Republic, and of us all, take care, . my dear 
"Dolabella, that you guard more especially your 
" own safety*." 

In this retreat from Rome, he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to 
his Son at Athens, whose conduct did not please 
him, and seemed to require his presence to reform 
and set it rightf. But the news of Dolabella's be- 
haviour, and the hopes, which it gave, of gaining 
thcionly thing that was wanted, a head and lead^ 
of their cause, armed with the authority of the 
state, made him resolve to. stay, at least till after 
the first of June, lest his absence should be interi- 
preted as a kind of desertion ; nor did he ever in- 
tend, indeed, to leave Italy, till he could do it 
without censure, and to the full satisfaction of 
Brutus, whom he was determined never to desert 
on any occasion^. 

• Ep. Faro. 9. 14. 

t Quod seutio yalde esse utile ad confirm attonein Ciceronif, 
me illuc venire. [Ad Att. 14. 13.] Magrii interest Ciceronis, vel 
jnea potius, vel mehercule utriusque, me interveoire disceDti. lb. 
16. 

, I Nunc autem videmur habituri ducem, quod unum Muni» 
cipia, bonique desid^raor. lb. 20^ 

Vol. hi. C 
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He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite party, 
the late ministers of Ceesar's power ; Pansa, Hir- 
tiusy Balbus, Matins, &c. but Caesar^s death, on 
which their sentiments were very different from his, 
had, in great measure, broken their former confi- 
dence ; and though the popularity of the act made 
them somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely 
iabout it, yet he easily perceived that the^ were 
utterly displeased with it, and seemed to want an 
occasion . of revenging it Pansa and Hirtius, as 
has been said, were nominated by Cssar to the 
consulship of the next year, and, as Caesar's acts 
were ratified by the senate, were to succeed to it of 
course. This made Brutus and Cassius press Ci- 
cero earnestly to gain them, if possible, to the re- 
publican side; but especially Hirtius, whom they 
most suspected. But Cicero seems to have had 
Uttle hopes of success : Jiis account of them to 
Atticus, is, that there was not one of them who. 
did not dread peace more than war ; that they were 
perpetually lamenting the miserable end of so 
great a man, and declaring that the Republic was 
ruined by it; that all his acts would be made void, 
as soon as people's fears were over, and that cle- 
mency was his ruin ; since, if it had not been for 
that, he could not have perished in such a man- 
ner : and of Hirtius in particular : ** he warmly 
" loves him," says he, *^ whom Brutus stabbed : as 

Ncc vpro decedam, nisi cum tu me id honeste pufabis fac^re 
posse. Bruto certe meo nulio loco de«ro. lb. 15.— Vid. l6. J3. 
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^' to their desiring me to make him better, I am 
^* doing my endeavor ; he talks very honestly, but 
** lives with Balbus ; who talks honestly too : . how 
** far they, are to be trusted, you must consider*/* 

But of all this set of men, Matius was the most 
open and explioit in condemning the act of the 
conspirators, so as to put Cicero out of huipor with 
him, as a man irreconcile^^ble to the liberty of the 
Repu{)lic. Cicero called upon him, on his way 
from Rome into the country, and found him sul- 
len, desponding, and foreboding nothing but wars 
and desolation, as the certain consequence of Ce- 
sar's death. Among other particulars #f their con^^ 
versation, Matius told him something wiiich Cssar 
had lately said both of him and Brutus ; th^t ho 
used to say of Brutus, it was of great consequence 
which way he stood inclined, since whatever he 
had a mind to, he pursued with an impetuous ea» 
gerness ; that he had remarked this of him more 
especially, in his pleading for Deiotarus at Nioasa; 
where he spoke with a surprising vehemence and 
freedom : and of Cicero, that when he was attend* 

* Minimeeqtm obscqnim est, quid isti moliantur : meus vera 
discipulus, qui hndie apud me cuennt, valde amit ilium, quein 
Brutqs noster saqciavit, ^ si qn^eris, perspexi etnm plane, timent 
otium. uvoOe^iv autcin baiic habent, eamque prse se ferunt, virum 
clarissimum interfectum, tutam Rempub. iilius iqteritu perturba- 
tain: irrita fore, quap ille egisset, simul ac desistemus timere. 
Clementiam ilii im^Li fuisse \ qua si usus nan ^ss^t, Dibit iUi tale 
accidere p'>tuisse'. Ad Att, H^9« 

Quod Hirtium p«r me moliori'm fieri volunt, do equidem ope* 
ram, ^ ille optime loquitur, sed vivit hs^bitatque cum Balbo; qui 
item bene loquitur. Quid credas videris. lb. 20. 2ln 

eg 
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kig Csesar, in the cause of Sestius, Casar perceifv- 
ing him sitting in the room, and waiting till faie 
was called, said, " can I doubt of my being cx- 
" tremely odious, when Cicero sits waiting, and 
" cannot get access to me ? yet if any man be easy 
" enough to forgive it, it is he, though I do not 
** question but that he really hates me*/' 

There were several reasons, however, which 
jnade it necessary to thesie men, to court Oicero, 
at this time, as much as ever ; for, if the Republic 
happened to recover itself, he was of all men the most 
capable to protect them on that side : if not, the 
most able to assist them against Antony, whose 
designs and success they dreaded still more; for, 
Sf they must have a new master, they were dis- 
)>osed, for the sake of Csesar, to prefer his heir and 
nephew Octavius. We find Hirtius and Pansa, 
therefore, very assiduous in their observance of 
^im : they spent a great part of the summer with 
Him, at different times, in his villas, giving him 
the strongest assurances of their good intentions, 
*and disposition to peace, and that he should be 
the arbiter of their future consulship : and though 



* De firato nostro^ — Cssarem solitum dicere. Magui refert 
hie quid velit : sed quicquid vuU, valde vuU. Idqueeum animad- 
Vertisse cum pro Deiotaro Nicseae dixerit, valde vehementer earn 
Visum, & libere dicere. Atque etiam proxime cum Scstii rogatu 
'apud eum fuissem, expectaremque sedens quoad vocarer, dixis^e 
eum; ego dubitem quin suipmoin odiosim, cum M. Cicero sedeat, 
nee suo commode me convenire possit? Atqui si quisquam est 
' facili«, bic est : tamen non dubito, quin me male odcrit. Ad 
An. 14. 1. 
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he. continued still to have some distrust of Hirtius^ 
yet Pansa wholly persuaded him tliat he was sin- 
cere*. 

Brutus and Cassius continued still near Lanu-^ 
vium, in the neighbourhood of Cicero's villa, at 
Astura, of which, at Cicero's desire, they sometimes 
made usef. Being yet irresolute what measures 
tiiey should take, they kept themselves quiet and 
retired, expecting what time and chance would of- 
fer, and waiting particularly to see what humor the 
consuls would be in at the next meeting of the se- 
nate, with regard to themselves and the Republic : 
and, since they were driven from the discharge of 
their praetorship, in the city, they contrived to put 
the people in mind of them, from time to time, by 
their edicts, in which they made the strongest pro- 
fessions of their pacific disposition, and declared 
that their conduct should give no handle for a ci- 
vil war, and that tliey would submit to a perpetual 
exile, if it would contribute in any manner to the 
public concord, being content with the conscious- 
ness of their act, as the greatest honor which they 
cpuld enjoyj. Their present design was to come 

^ Cam Pansa n%\ in Pompeiano. Is plane mihi probalmt, se 
bene sentire & cupere pacem, &c. Ad Att. 14. 20. it. 15. 1. 

f Velim ixiehercule Asturx Brujus. [Ad Att. 14. 11.] Brutum 
apud me fuisse gaudeo : modo & iibeiUer fuerit 6c sat diu. Ibl 
15.3. 

1 Testati adictis, libenter se vel in peq)etuo exilio victuros, dun^ 
Keipub. constaret Concordia, nee ullum belU civills praebituros 
materiam, plurimnm sibi honoris esse in conscientia facti sui, &;c« 
[Veil. Pat. 2. 62.] Edicfom Bniti & Cassii probo. [Ad Att. 14. 

e 3 
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to Rome on the first of June, and take their places 
in the senate, if it should be thought advisable, or 
to present themselves, at least, in the rostra, and 
try the affections of the people, for whom Brutus 
was preparing a speech. They sent to know Ci- 
cero's opinion of this project, with the copy also 
of that speech which Brutus made in the Capitol, 
on the day of Caesar's death, begging his revisal, 
and correction of it, in order to its being published, 
Cicero, in his account of it to Atticus, says " the 
" oration is drawn with the utmost elegance both 
" of sensiments and style ; yet, were I to handle 
" the subject, I should work it up with more fire. 
"You know the character of the speaker; for 
** which reason I could not correct it : for, in the 
** style in which our friend would /excel, and ac- 
*' cording to the idea which he has formed of the 
" best manner of speaking, he has succeeded so 
'* well, that nothing can be better : but, whether I 
" am in the right or the wrong, I am of a quite 
" different taste. I wish, however, that you would 
" read it, if you have not already, and let me know 
" what you think of it ; though I am afraid, lest, 
" through the prejudice of your name, you should 
" shew too much of the Attic in your judg- 
*' ment : yet, if you remember the thunder of De- 
*^ mosthenes, you will perceive that the greatest 
" force may consist with the perfection of Attic 
** elegance*." 

20.] De quibus tu bonam spem te habere significas propter edic* 
torum humanitatem. lb. 15. 1. 

• Ad Att 15. 1. 
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Atticus did not like the speech ; he thought the 
jnanner too cold ami spiritless for so great an occa- 
sion, and begged of Cicero to draw up another, to 
be published in Brutus's name : but Cicero would 
not consent to it, thinking the thing itself impro- 
per, and knowing that Brutus would take it ill*, . 
In one of his letters on the subject, " Though you 
^* think me in the wrong," says he, " to imagine 
" that the Republic depends on Brutus, the fact is 
" certainly so : there M'ill either be none at all, or it 
** will be saved by him and his accomplices. As 
^* to your urging me to write a speech for him^ 
" take it from me, my Atticus, as a general rule, 
" which, by long experience, I have found to be 
" true, that there never was a poet or orator who 
" thought any one preferable to himself: this is the 
** case even with bad ones : what shall we think, 
'• then, of Brutus, who has both wit and learning ? 
" especially after the late experiment of him, in the 
" case of the edict. I drew up one for him, at 
" your desire : I liked mine ; he his : besides, when, 
" at his earnest Solicitation, I addressed to him my 
" treatise on the best manner of speaking, he wrote 
" word, not only to me, but to you too, that the 
" kind of eloquence which I recommended did not 
" please him. Let every one, therefore, compose 

" for himself 1 wish only, that it may be in his 

" power to make a speech at all ; for if ever he can 
I '* appear again with safety at Rome, we have 
** gained the victoryf ." 

* lb. 5. 4. + lb. u. 20. 

C4 
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. In this interval, a new actoi* appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little cons^tdered, 
soon made the 'first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him, the young Octavius^ 
who was left, by his uncle Gssar, the heir of his 
nftme and estate. He had been sent, a few months 
befoi^e, to ApoUonia, a celebrated academy, or 
School of learning, in Macedonia, there to wait fof 
hi« uncle, on his way to the Parthian war, in which 
be was to attend him: but the news of Caesar's 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit of 
his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends. He 
arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, whither 
Balbus went the next morning to receive him, and re- 
turned the same day to Cicero, near Cumse, liaving 
first conducted Octavius to the adjoining villa of his 
father-in-law, Philip : Hirtius and Pansa were with 
Cicero at the same time, to whom they immediately 
presented Octavius, with the strongest professions, 
on the part of the young man, that he would be 
governed entirely by his direction*. 

The sole pretension which he avowed, at present 
was to assert his right to the succession of his un- 
cle's estate, and to claim the possession of it : but 



* Octavius NcRpolim venit a. d. xxiii Kal. ibi earn Balbds 
mane postridie ; eoderoque die mecum io Cutnano. [Ad Att. 14. 
10.] Hie mecum Balbus, Hirtius, Pansa^ Modo venit Octavius, 
& quidem in pro.ximam villain Philippi miU totut deditus. lb. 11.' 
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this was thought an attempt too hardy and diange- 
rous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old: fpr the Republican party had great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest, with the inhe- 
ritance of the estate, he should grasp at the power 
of his uncle ; and Antony still more, who had 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest, by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and her 
husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, 
pressed him to suspend his claim for a while, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could 
see what turn the public affairs would take: but he 
was of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution ; declaring it base and infamous to 
think hii|iself unworthy of a name, of which Cassar 
had thodght him worthy* : and there were many 
about him constantly pushing him on, to throw 
himself upon the affections of the city, and the 
army, before his enemies had made themselves 
too strong for him; so that he was on fire to 
he at Rome, and to enter into action ; being de- 
termined to risk all his hopes on the credit of 
his name^ and the friends and troops of his 
uncle. 

Before he lefl the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says, '^ Octavius is still with us^ 

* Noti placebat Atiae matri, Phib'ppoque vitrico, adiri nomen 
invidioss fortuns Crsaris — sprevit ccelestis animus humana consi. 
lia — dictitans, nefas esse, quo DOmine Cassari dignus essct visus, si- 
bimet ipsum videri indigtium. Veil. Pat. 2. 60. 
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" and treats me with the greatest respect and 
" friendship : his domestics give him the name of 
" Caesar: Philip does not; nor for that reason do 
" I. It is not possible for him, in my opinion, to 
"make a good citizen ; there are so many about 
" him who threaten the death of our friends : they 
** declare, that what they have done can never be 
** forgiven. What will be the case, think you, 
*' when the boy comes to Rome, where our deli- 
" verers cannot shew their heads ? who yet must 
** ever be famous, nay, happy tooj in the consci- 
^* ousness of their aet : but, as for us, unless I am 
" deceived, we shall be undone. I long, therefore, 
•* to go abroad, where I may hear no more of these 
" Pelopidae, ftc*.** 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was pro- 
duced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to them from the rostra, which was 
BOW generally possessed by the enemies of Brutus, 
who were perpetually making use of the advantage, 
to inflame the mob against him : " Remember,'* 
says Cicero, " what I tell you : this custom of se^ 
" ditious harangues, is so much cherished, that 
" those heroes of ours, or rather gods, will live, in- 
" deed, in immortal glory, yet not without envy, 

* Nobiscum hie perhonoriSce Sc amice Octavius : quem qui- 
dem sui Cxsarem salutabant Philippus nun; itaque ne nos qui- 
dem : quem nego posse bonum civem, ita multi circumstant, qni 
quidem nostris mortem minitantur. Negant haec ferri posse, qutd 
censes, cum Rrroampuervenerit,ubinostri liberatores tuti essenon 
possunt ? qui quidem semper erunt clari ; conscieutia vero facti 
8ui etiam beati : sed nos, nisi me fallit, jacebimusr. Itaque a veo 
exire, ubi nee Pelopidarum— Ad Att« 14. 12. 
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" and even danger : their great comfort however 
" is, the consciousness of a most glorious act : but 
" what comfort for us, who, when our king is 
" killed, are not yet free ? But fortune must look 
" to that^ since reason has no sway — *.'* 

Octavius seconded his speech, by what was like 
to please the inferior part of the city much better; 
the representation of public shews and plays, in 
honor of his uncle's victories. Csssar had promised 
and prepared for them in his life time ; but those 
whom he had entrusted with the management, 
durst not venture to exhibit them after his death, 
till Octavius, as his heir and representative, under- 
took the affair, as devolved of course upon him- 
selff. In these shews, Octavius brought out the 
golden chair, which, among the other honors de- 
creed to Caesar, when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasions J. But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon which the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him§ : but he was not 

* Sed memento, sic alitur consuctudo perditarum concionam, 
ut nostri ilU non Heroes, sed Dii, futuri quidem in gloria sempi- 
tenia siat, sed non sineinvidia, ne sine periculo quidem : verum 
illis magna consolatio, conscientia roaximi &l clftHssimi facii : no- 
bis quae, qui interfecto Rege liberi non sumus? sed hsec fortuna 
viderit, quonilim ratio nongubernat. Ad Att. 14. 11. 

t Ludos autem victoriae Csesftris noj) audentibus facere, quibu« 
obtigerat id munus, ipse edidit — Sueton. Aug. x. Dio. p. 272. 

I Dio. 44. 243, 

§ De Sella Csesaris, bene Tribuni. Praeclaros etiam xiv or- 
dines. Ad Att. 15. 3. 
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at all pleased with Octavius's conduct, since it in- 
dicated a spirit determined to revive the memory, 
ajid to avenge the death of Cassar ; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, also, that Matius had taken 
upon him the care of these shews* ; since it con- 
fimie<l the suspicion which he had before conceived 
of Matius, and made him apprehensive that he 
would be an ill counsellor to young Oetavius, in 
which light he seems to have represented him to 
Brutus. Matius was informed of these suspicious, 
and complained to their common friend TrebatiuSy 
of Cicero's unkind opinion, and unfriendly treat? 
mentof him, which gave occasion to the following 
apology from Cicero, and the answer to it from 
Matius, which is deservedly valued, not only for 
the beauty of its sentiments and composition, but 
for preserving to us a name and character, which 
was almost lost to history, of a most esteemed and 
amiable person, who lived in the first degree of 
confidence with Caesar, and for parts, learning, 
and virtue, was scarce inferior to any of that age. 
Cicero takes pains to persuade Matius that he 
had said nothing of him, but what wsui consistent 
with the strictest friendship; and, to gain the easier 
credit with him, prefaces his apology with a detail 
and acknowledgment of Matius's perpetual civilir 
ties, and observance of him through life, evea 
when in the height of his power and credit with 
CaDsar : but when he conies to the point of the 

* Ludorum ejus apparatus, & Maiiusac Postumius procura- 
tores non placent. Ad Att« 15. 2. 
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complaiiit, he touches it very tenderly, and ob- 
serves only, in general, that ks Matiiis's dignity ex- 
posed every thing which he did to public notice, 
so the malice of the world interpreted some of his 
acts more hardly than they deserved : that it was 
his care always to give the most favorable turn 
to th^a — " but you,*' says he, ^* a man of the 
'^ greatest learning, are not ignorant, that, if Cassar 
** was, in fkct, a king, as 1 indeed look upoa 
** him to have been, there are two ways of consi- 
** dering the case of your duty : either that/ which 
" I commonly take, of extolling your fidelity and 
" humanity, in shewing so much affection even to 
** a dead friend ; or the other, which some people 
" use, that tlie liberty of our country ought to be 
^' preferred to the life of any friend. I wish, that 
^* you had heard with what zeal I used to defend 
** you in these conversations : but there are two 
" things especially, that make the principal part of 
"your praise, which no matt speaks of more fre- 
*' quently or taoTe freely than I ; that you, of all 
" C^ssar'fi friends, were the mo^t active, both m 
" dissuading the civil war, and in moderatiug^thc 
** victory ; in which I have met with nobody, who 
** iioesnot agree with xne, &c.*" 



Matius to Cicero. 

" Your letter gave me great pleasure, by letting 
" toe sec, that you retain still that favorable opinion 

•jEp. Fato.fci. 27. 
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" of me, which I had always hoped and wished ; 
" and though I had never indeed any doubt of it, 
" yet, for the high value that I set upon it, I was 
** very solicitous that it should remain always in- 
" violable : I was conscious to myself, that I had 
" done nothing which could reasonably give of* 
** fence to any honest man ; and did not imagine, 
" therefore, that a person of your great and excel- 
" lent accomplishments could be induced to take 
" any without reason, especially against one who 
** had always professed, and still continued to pro- 
" fess, a sincere good will to you. Since all this 
** then stands just as I wish it, I will now give an 
" answer to those accusations, from which you, 
" agreeably to your cliaracter, out of your singu- 
** lar goodness and friendship, have so often de- 
** fended me, I am no stranger to what has been 
*' said of me by certain persons, since Cxsars 
** death : they call it a crime in me, that I am con- 
*' cerned for the loss of an intimate friend, and 
" sorry that the man, whom I loved, met with so 
" unhappy a fate : they say, that our country 
" ought to be preferred to any friendship, as if 
. " they had already made it evident that his death 
" was of service to the Republic: but I will not 
'* deal craftily : I own myself not to be arrived at 
** that degree of wisdom ; nor did I yet foKow Cse- 
** sar in our late dissensions, but my friend; whom, 
" though displeased with the thing, I could not 
" desert ; for I never approved the civil war, or 
" the cause of it ; but took all possible pains to 
" stifle it in its birth. Upon the victory, therefore, 
3 
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** of a familiar friend, I was iiot eager either to ad- 
** vance, or to enrich myself: an advantage which 
•* others, who had less interest with him than I, 
" abused to great excess. Nay, my circumstances 
" were ev^n hurt by Caesar's law, to whose kind- 
" ness, the greatest part of those, who now rejoice 
" at his death, owed their very continuance in the 
** city. I sohcited the pardon of the vanquished, 
" with the same zeal, as if it had been for myself. 
" Is it possible, therefore, for me, who labored to 
*' procure the safety of all, not to be concerned for 
'•"the death of him, from whom I used to proctire 
'*it? especially, uhon the very same men, who 
" were the cause of making him odious, were the 
*' authors, also, of destroying him. But I shall 
" have cause, they say, to repent, for daring to 
•' condemn their act. Unheard-of insolence ! that 
" it should be allowed to some to glory in a wicked 
" action, yet not to others, even to grieve at it 
*' without punisliment. But this was always free 
" even to slaves, to fear, rejoice, and grieve by their 
*^ own will, not that of another; which yet these 
" men, >vho call themselves tlie authors of liberty, 
" are endeavoring to extort from us by the force 
" of terror.* But they may spare their threats : 
" for no danger shall terrify me from perfonning 
" my duty and the offices of humanity : since it 
** was always my opinion, tliat an honest death was 
" never to be avoided, often even to be sought, 
" But why are they angry with me, for wishing, 
** only, that they may repent of their act ? I wish 
'' tlvat all the world may regret Cassar's death. 
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" But I ought, they say, as a member of civil so- 
" ciety, to wish the good and safety of the Repub- 
** lie. If my past life and future hopes do not 
" ahready prove that I wish it, without my saying 
*^ so, I will not pretend to evince it by argument. 
*^ I bfig of you, therefore, in the strongest terms, 
*' to attend to facts rather than to words ; and if 
" you think it the most useful to one in my cir- 
" cumstances, that what is right should take 
" place, never imagine that I can have any union 
*' or commerce with ill-designing men. I acted 
" the same part in my youth, where to mistake 
" would have been pardonaUe ; shall I then undo 
•* it all again, and renounce my principles in my 
V declining age ? No ; it is my resolution to do 
" nothing that can give any offence ; except it be, 
*^ when I lament the cruel fate of a dear friend and 
** illustrious man. If I were in different senti- 
" ments, I would never disown what I was doing ; 
** lest I should be thought, not only wicked for 
" pursuing what was wrong, but false and cow- 
** ardly for dissembling it. But I undertook the 
" care of the shews, which young Csesar exhibited 
" for the victory of his uncle : this was an affair of 
" private, not of public duty : it was, what I ought 
" to have performed to the memory and honor of 
•* my dead friend ; and what I could not, therefore, 
" deny to a youth of the greatest hopes, and so 
" highly worthy of Caesar. But I go often also to 
^* the consul Antony's, to pay my compliments : yet 
" you will find those very men go ofkeiler to ask and 
** receive favors, who reflect upon me for it, as dis- 
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^* affected to my country^ But what arrogance is 
•' this ? When C«sar never hindered me from vi- 
" siting whom 1 would ; even those whom he did 
*' not care for; that they, who hare deprived me of 
** him, should attempt, by their cavils, to debar 
*^ me from placing my esteem where I think proper, 
^' But I am not afraid, that either the modesty of 
*' my life should not be sufficient to confute all false 
*^ reports of me, for the future, or that they, who 
** do not loVe me, for my constancy to Csesar, 
" would not chuse to have their friends resemble 
** me, rather than themselves* For my own part, 
" if I could have my wish, I would spend the re- 
*^ mainder of my days in quiet at Rhodes : but if 
** any accident prevent me, will live in such a man- 
** ner, at Rome, as always to desire that what is 
*' right may prevail. I am greatly obliged to our 
^^friend Trebatius, for giving qie this assurance of 
** your sincere and friendly regard for me, and for 
^' making it my duty to respect and observe a man, 
^* whom I had esteemed always before with inch- 
** nation. Take care of your health, and preserve 
" mc in your affection *." 

^ • «£p. Fam. xu 28. Tbis Cn» Matius lived long afterwards in 
such favor and familiarity with Augustus, as to be distinguished by 
the title of Augustus's friand. Yet he seems to have declined all 
public honors and business, and to have spent the remainder of his 
days in an elegant and pleasurable retreat; employing his time and 
stud lies in the improvements of gardening and planting, as well as 
ia refining the delicacy jOff a splendid and luxurious life, which was 
the general taste of. that. age. For he first taught how to inoculate' 
and propagate some of thair curious aQ4 foreign fruits ; and in« 

Vol. IIL D 
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Antony, ^11 this while, was not idle ; but pushed 
on his designs with great vigor and address : in his 
progress through Italy, his business was to gather 
up Caesar's old soldiers from the several colonies 
and quarters in which they were settled ; and by 
large bribes, and larger promises, to attach them to 
his interests, and draw great bodies of them to- 
wards Rome, to be ready for any purpose that his 
affairs should require. In the city, likewise, he 
neglected no means which his consular authority 
offered, how unjust or violent soever, of streng- 
thening his power; ,and let all people now see, 
for what ends he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of 
peace, of confirming Caesar's acts : for being the 
master, both of Caesar's papers, and of his secretary 
Faberius, by whose hand they were written*, he 
had an opportunity of forging and inserting at 
pleasure whatever he found of use to him ; which 
he practised without any reserve or management ; 
selling publicly for money, whatever immunities 
were desired, by countries, cities, princes, or pri- 
vate men, on pretence that they had been granted 
by Caesar, and entered into his books. This alarmed 
and shocked all honest men, who saw the mischief, 
hut, knew no remedy : Antony had the power, and 

troduced the way of cuUing trees and groves into regular forms : 
on which subjects he published several books, which are mentioned 
by the later writers. Vid. Columel. de re rust. 1. 12. c. 44. init. 
P.in. Hist. 1. 12.2: 15. 14. 

yqafAfjMrix t8 K^aiaa^s fa^igiov is Z9aifla ht t7C(dopMvoy« App. 
1. 3. 529. 
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their own decree had justified it : Cicero complains 
of it heavily, in many of his letters, and declares it 
a thousand times better to die, than to suffer it*. 
'* Is it so, then?" says he : " is all that our Brutus 
" has done come to this, that he might live at last 
*' at Lanuvium, that Trebonius might steal away, 
*' through private roads, to his province ? That all 
** the acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoughts of 
*f Caesar, should have greater force now, than 
*'when he himself was living,^" All which he 
charges to that mistake of the first day, in not sum- 
moning the senate into the Capitol, where they 
might have done what they pleased, when , their 
own party was uppermost, and these robbers, as he 
calls them, dispersed and dejected^. 

Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being ordered by Caesar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, and 
restored to King Deiotarus all his former domi- 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indigna- 
tion; " O my Atticus," says he, '* the ides of 
" March have given us nothing but the joy of re- 
*' venging ourselves on him, whom we had reason 
" to hate— it was a brave act, but left imperfect— 
*^ you know what a kindness I have for the Sicili- 
** ans — that I esteem it an honor to be their pa- 

•Ep. Fam. 12. 1. Ad Att. U. p. 
- t Itane vero ? hoc meus & tuus Brutus egit, ut Lanuvii esset I 
ut Trebonius itinenk^us deviis pro6cisceretur in provinciam ? ut 
omnia facta, scrlpta, di^ta, proraissa, cogitata Caesaris plus va1e« 
rent, quam si ipse viveret ? &c. Ad Att. 14. 10. 
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** tron: Caesar granted them many privileges, which 
" I did not dislike ; though his giving them the 
" rights of Latium was intolerable : yet that was 
*^ nothing to what Antony has done, who, for a 
** large sum of money, has published a law, pre- 
** tended to be made by the dictator, in an as.sem- 
** bly of the people, though we never heard a sylla- 
** ble of it in his life-time, which makes them all ci- 
** tizens of Rome. Is not Deiotarus's case just the 
" same? He is worthy, indeed, of any kingdom, 
** but not by the grant of Fulvia : there are a thou- 
*' sand instances of the same sort*." When this 
last act was hung up, as usual, in the Capitol, 
among the public monuments of the city, the for- 
gery appeared so gross, that the people, ih the 
midst of their concern, could not help laughing at 
it, knowing that Caesar hated no man so much 
as Deiotarus. But the bargain was made in Ful- 
via's apartments, for the sum of eighty thousand 
pounds, by the king's agents at Rome, without 
consulting Cicero, or any other of their Master's 
friends : yet the old king, it seems, was beforehand 
with them, and no sooner heard of Caesar's death, 
than he seized upon his dominions again by force. 
*^ He knew it," says Cicero, " to be an universal 
" right, that what tyrants had forcibly taken away, 
" the true owners migl^t recover, whenever they 
^* were able : — he acted like a man, but we con- 
"temptibly; who, whilst we hatC the author, yet 

• Ad Att. 14. IQ. 
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" maintain his acts*." By these methods, Antony 
presently amassed infinite sums of money; for 
though^ at the time of Csesar's death, he owned, as 
Cicero told him, above three hundred thousand 
pounds, yet, within less than a fortnight after it, 
he had paid off the whole debtf. 

There was another instance of his violence, which 
gave still greater offence to the city, his seizing the 
public treasure, which Csesar had deposited, for the 
occasions of the government, in the temple of Opis^ 
amounting to above five millions and a half of our 
money, besides what Calpurnia, Caesar's wife, from 
his private treasure, had delivered into his hands, 
computed at about another million. This was no 
extraordinary sum, if we consider the vastness of 
the mine from which it was drawn, the extent of 
the Roman empire, and that Csesar was, of all men, 
the most rapacious in extorting it : Cicero, allud- 
ing to the manner in which it was raised, calls it a 
bloody and deadly treasure, gathered from tlie 
spoils and ruin of the subjects ; which, if it were 
not restored, as it ought to be, to the true owners, 

• • Syngrapha H. S, centies per legatoi, — sine nostra, sine reli» 
ouorum hospitum Regis sententia, facta in gynaecco : quo in loco 
plarimx res venierunt, & veneunt — Rex enim jpse sua sponte, 
oullis comroentariis Cssaris^ siinul atqua audi vit ejus inter! turn, 
suo marte res suas recuperavit. Sciebat homo sapiens, jus semper 
bee fuisse, ut, qu« Tyranni eripuissent, eaTyrannis interfeclis, ii 
quibus erepta essent, recupei%rent-^IHe vir fuit, nos quidem con- 
temnendi, qui auctorem odimus, acta defendimus. Ptiilip. 2. 37* 
t Tu autem quadringenties H. S. quod Idibus martiis, debu- 
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inight have been of great service to the public, to- 
wards easing them of their taxes*. 

But Antony, who followed Caesar's maxims, took 
care to secure it to himself: the use of it was to 
purchase soldiers, and he was now in condition to 
outbid any competitor : but the first purchase that 
he made M'ith it, was of his colleague Dolabella, 
ivho had long been oppressed with the load of his 
debts, and whom, by a part of this money, and the 
promise of a farther share in the plunder of the em- 
pire, he drew entirely from Cicero and the republi- 
can party, into his own measures. This was an ac- 
quisition worth any price to him : the general incli- 
nation both of the city and the country was clearly 
against him : the town of Puteoli, one of the most 
considerable of Italy, had lately chosen the two 
Brutusses and Cassius for their patronsf, and there 
wanted nothing but a leader to arm the whole em- 
pire in that cause : Dolabella seemed to be that ve- 
ry person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by force* of 
money, he not only deserted, but overturned the 
Republic^. 

isti, quo nam modo ante Kalendas Aprilis debere d«sisti ? — Philip. 

2.37. 

* Ubi est sepCies millies H. S. quod in tabulis, quae sunt ad 
Opis patebat? funestae illius quidem pecunias, sed taraen, si iis, 
quorum eral, non rf'deretur, quae nos a tributis posset vindicare. 
Philip. 2. 37. it. Philip. 1. 7- it. Plut. in Ant. 

t Ves^Hvii Puteolanos, quod Cassium & Brutos Patronos adopt? 
assent. Philip. 2. 41. 

\ Ut ilium oderim, quod cum Rempub. me auctore defendere 
ccepisset, non modo deserucrit, emptus pecunia, sed etiam quan- 
tum in ipso fuit, everterit. Ad Alt. l6. 15. 
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These proceedings, which were preparatory to 
the appointed meeting of the senate, on the first of 
June, began to open Brutus's eyes, and convince 
him of the mistake of his pacific measures, and fa- 
vorable thoughts of Antony : he now saw that there 
was no good to be expected from him, or from the 
senate itself, under his influence ; and thought it 
time, therefore, in concert with Cassius, to require 
an explicit account of his intentions, and to expos- 
tulate with him gently in the following letter, 

Brutus and CXssius, Praetors, to M. 
Antonius, Consul. 

" If we were not persuaded of your sincerity and 
" good will to us, we should not have written this 
^' to you ; which, out of the kind disposition that 
" you bear to us, you will take, without doubt, in 
*' good part. We are informed that a great multi- 
" tude of veteran soldiers is already come to Rome, 
" and a much greater expected there on the first of 
" June. If we could harbour any suspicion or 
** fear of you, we should be unlike ourselves: yet, 
*^ purely, after we had put ourselves into your 
'^ power, and, by your advice, dismissed the friends 
*^ whom we had about us, from the great towns, 
" and that not only by public edict, but by private 
^' letters, we deserve to be made acquainted with 
** your designs, especially in an affair which relates 
'* to ourselves* We beg of you, therefore, to let us 
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know what your intentions are with regard to us. 
' Do you think that we can be safe in «uch a 
' crowd of veterans, who have thoughts, we hear^ 
'^ even of rebuilding the altar, which no man can 

• desire or approve, who wishes our safety and ho, 

• nor ? Tha't we had no other view, from the first, 

• but peace, nor sought any thing else but the 

• public liberty, the event shews. Nobody can 
' deceive us, but you, which is not certainly agree- 
' able to your virtue and integrity ; but no man 
' else hafr it in his power to deceive us. We trust- 

• ed, and shall tjuSt, to you alone. Our friends 

• are under the greatest apprehensions for us; for 
' though they are persuaded of your integrity, yet 
' they reflect, that a multitude of veterans may 
' sooner be piished on to any violence by others 

' than re^traiped by you. We desire an explicit 
« answer to all particulars; for it is silly and tri- 
' fling to tell us, that the veterans are called toge- 

• ther, because you intend to move the senate in 
their favor in June : for who do you think will 
hinder it, when it is certain that we shall not '-^ 
Nobody ought to think us too fond of life, when 
nothing can happen to us, but with the ruin and 
confusion of all things*." 

^ During Cicero's stay in the country, where he 
had a perpetual resort of his friends to him, and 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the Republic, yet he found leisure to write seve^ 
ral of those philosophical pjeces, which still subsist 

• Ep. Fam. xi. a. 
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^th to the pleasure aiid benefit of nfiankiod For he 
BOW comppse4 his Treatise on the Nature of the 
Gods, in three booki^ addressed to Brutus ; con- 
tainii^g the opinions of all the philosophers^ who 
\k2Ld ever written any thing on that argument : to 
which he bespeaks the ^ttentiqn of his readers, as 
to a subject of the last importance ; which would 
inform them, what they ought to think of religion, 
piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths, temples, &a. 
sipce all these were included in that single question 
of the Gods*, He drew up, likewise, his discourse 
on divination, or the foreknowledge and prediction 
of future events, and the several ways, by which it 
wa3 supposed to be acquired or communicated to 
man : where he explains, in two books, whatever 
could be said for and against the actual existence 
of the thing itself fioth these pieces are written 
in the way of dialogue ; of which he gives the fol- 
lowing account. " Since Carneades," says he, 
^^ has argued both acutely and copiously against di- 
" vination, in a^nswer to the Stoics, I am now en- 
^^ quiring what judgment we ought to form con- 
" ceming it : and, fbr fear of giving my assent 
^^ rashly to a thing, either false in itself, or not 
" sufficiently understood, I think it best to do, 
'* what I have already done, in my three hooks on 
^^ the nature of the Godsy weigh and compare dili- 
^' gently all the arguments with each other : for as 
*' rashness of assent and error is in all cases shame- 
^* ful, so most of all in that, where we are to judge 

♦ De Nat, Deor. 1. 6. 
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** what stress is to be laid on auspices, and things 
*' of a divine and religious nature ; for the danger 
^^ is, lest, either by neglecting them, we involve 
** ourselves in an impiety, or by embracing them, 
" in an old woman's superstition*." He now also 
wrote his piece on the advantages of old age, called 
Cato, from the chief speaker in the dialogue : he 
addressed it to Atticus, as a lecture of common 
comfort to them both, in that gloomy scene of life 
on which they were entering; having found so 
much pleasure, he says, in writing it, that it not 
only eased him of all the complaints of age, but 
inade age itself even agreeable and cheerful to 
himf . He added, soon after, another present of 
the same kind to Atticus, a Treatise on Friend- 
ship : a subject, he says, both worthy to be known 
to all, and peculiarly adapted to the case of their 
particular intimacy: " for, as I have already 
" written of age, an old man to an old man ; so 
^* now, in the person of a sincere friend, I write on 
*' friendship to my friend." This is written alsa in 
dialogue, the chief speaker of which is Lselius; 
who, in a conversation with his two .sons-in-law, 
Fannius and Sceevola, upon the death of P. Scipio 
and the memorable friendship that had subsisted 
between them, took occasion, at their desire, to ex- 
plain to them the nature and benefits of true friend- 



♦ De Divin. 1.4. 

t Miki quid^m ita jucunda faujus libri coofectlo, fuit, at non 
inodo omnes absterserit senectutis molestias, sed eflfecerit mollem 
etiam & jucundam sea^ctutem. Cato. %. 
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ship. Scasvola, who lived to a great age, and loved 
to retail his old stories to his scholars, used to relate 
to them, with pleasure, all the paiticulars of this 
dialogue, which Cicero having committed to his 
memoiy, dressed up afterwards in his own manner, 
into the present form** Thus this agreeable book, 
which, when considered only as an invention or cs- 
say, is one of the most entertaining pieces in anti- 
quity, must needs affect us more warmly, when it 
is found at last to be a history, or a picture drawn 
from the life, exhibiting the real characters and 
sentiments of the best and greatest men of Rome. 
He now also wrote his discourse on Fate ; which 
was the subject of a conversation with Hirtius, in 
his villa near Puteoli, where they spent several days 
together in May : and he is supposed to have fi- 
nished, gibout the same time, a translation of Plato's 
famous dialogue, called Timseus, on the Nature 
and Origin of the Universe. 

But he was employing himself also upon a work 
of a different sort, which had been long upon his 
hands ; A History of his Own Times, or rather of 
his own conduct ; full of free and severe reflections 
on those who had abused their power, to the op- 
pression of the Republic, especially Caesar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote ; a work not 



* Digna mibi res turn omnium cognitione, turn nostra familia* 
ritate visa est — s«d ut turn ad senem senex de Senectute, sic hoc 
libro ad amicum amicissimus de amicitia scripsi — & cum Scaevola 
— exposuit nobis sermonem Laslii de amicitia, habitum ab ilio ser 
com, & cum altero genero C, Fannio, &c. — de Amicit. 1. 
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to bfi published, but to be shewn only to a few 
friends, in themanner of Theopompus, anhistorian, 
famed for his ;severe and invective style*, Atticus 
was urging him to put the last hand to it, and to 
continue it do,wn through Caesar s government : 
but he chose to reserve this last part for a distinct 
bistory, in which he designed to vindicate, at latg^ 
the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet with se- 
veral hints of this design in his letters : in one to 
Atticus, he says, '* I have not yet polished my 
" Anecdote to my mind : as to what you would 
** have me add, it will require a separate volume; 
" but, believe me, I could speak more freely and 
" with less danger against that detested party> 
" whilst the tyrant himself was alive, than now^ 
" when he is dead. For he, I know not why, in- 
" dulged me wonderfully : but now, which way 
" soever we stir, we are called back, not only 
^* to Caesar's acts, but to his very thoughts.'*— 
Again : " I do not well understand, what you 
"would have me write: is it, that the tyrant 
** was killed according to the atrict laws of jus^ 
*' tice ? Of that I shall both speak and write 
" my thoughts fully on another occasionf.'* Hia 



♦ Ad Alt. 2. 6. Dion. Halic. Prooem. 1. 

f Librum roeum ilium &v6xSo7oy nondum^ ut volui, perpolivi^ 
l3ta veroy quae tu contexi vis, aliud quoddam separatum voiumen 
cxdpectant. Ego autem, credas mihi velim^ roinore pericula 
existimo contra illas nefarias partes vivo tjranDo did potuisse, 
quam mortuo. Ille enim nescio quo pacto ferebat me quideia 
mirabiliter. Naac quacunque nos cottmovi'mus> ad Caesam 
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other friends also seem to have had some notice 
of this work; for Trebonius, in a letter to 
him from Athens, after reminding him of his pro- 
mise to give him a place in some of his writings, 
adds, *' I do not doubt, but that if you write any 
** thing on the death of Caesar, you will give me 
** not the least share, both of that act, and of your 
^^ affection*,'' Dion Cassius says, that he deliver- 
ed this book, sealed up, to his son, with strict or- 
ders not to read or publish it til! after his death ; 
but, from this time, he never saw his son, and left 
the piece, probably, unfinished ; though some co- 
pies of it afterwards got abroad, from which his 
commentator, Asconius, has quoted several parti- 
cularsf- 

In the end of May, he began to. move towards 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first 
of June, and proposed to be at Tusculum on the 
twenty-sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. 
There passed all the while a constant commerce of 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a per- 
sonal conference with him at Lanuvium ; in which 
Cicero resolved to humor him, though he did not 
think it prudent at that time, when, without any 



Don modo acta, Teram etiam cogitata revocarour. [Ad Att. 14. 
17«} Sed parum intelligo quid me velis scribere — an sic ut in 
tyrannum jure Optimo caesuro ? multa diccntur, mulla scribentur 
a nobis, sedalio modo ac tempore. lb. 15. 3. 

* Namque illird non dubito, qiiin, si quid de interitu Cssaris 
scribas, non patiaris me minimam partem 6c rei & amoris tui ferre. 
Ep.Fam. 12. 16. 

t Vid. Dio. p. 96. it. Ascon. in Tog. cand. 
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particular use, it would only give jealousy to An* 
tony. But the nearer he came to the city, tb« 
more he was discouraged from the thoughts of en- 
tering it : he understood that it wa$ filled with sol- 
diers; that Antony came thither attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his views were bent 
on war; and that he designed to transfer the pro- 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by a vote 
of the people*. Hirtius dissuaded his going, and 
resolved to stay away himself; Varro sent him 
word tliat the veterans talked desperately against 
all tliose M'ho did not favor them : Graeceius also 
admonished him, on the part of C. Cassius, to be 
upon his ouard, for that certain armed men were 
providea for some attempt at Tusculum. AH these 
infornuitions determined him at last not to venture 
to the senate, but to withdraw himself from that 
city, where he had not only flourished, he says, 
with the greatest, but lived even a slave, with some 
dignityt* The major part of the senate followed 
his example, and fled out of the city, for fear of 
some violence, leaving the consuls, with a few of 



* Puto enim nobis Lanuvium eundum, non sine multo ser* 
mone. — Bruto enim placere, se a«nie conveniri. O rem odiosam 
& inexplicabilem ! puto me ergo iturum — Antonii consilia narras 
turbulenta — sed mi hi totum ejus consilium ad bellum spec tare vi- 
detur, si quidem D. Bruto provincia eripitur. Ad AU. 15. 4. 

t Hirtius jam inTusculano est; mihique, ut absim, vehemen- 
ter auctot est i & ille quidem periculi causa — Varro autem noster 
ad me epistolam misit — in qua scriptum eraf, veteranos eos, qui 
rejiciantur — improbissime loqui ; ut magno periculo Romx sint 
fifturi, qui ab eorum partibus dissentire videantur. lb. 5. 
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their creatures, to make what decree;* they thought 
fit*. 

This turn of affairs made Cicero resolve to pro- 
secute what he had long been projecting, his voy- 
age to Greece, to spend a few months with his soA 
at Athens. He despaired of any good from these 
consuls, and intended to see Rome no more till 
their successors entered into office ; in whose ad- 
ministration he began to place all his hopes. He 
wrote, therefore, to Dolabella, to procure him the 
grant of an honorary lieutenancy ; and lest Antony, 
an angry man, as he calls him, should think himself 
slighted, he wrote to him too on the same subject. 
Dolabella immediately named him for one of his own 
lieutenants, which answered his purpose still better, 
for, without obliging him to any service, or limiting 
him to any time, it left him at full liberty to go 
wherever he pleased ; so that he readily accepted 
it, and prepared for his journey*. He heard, in. 
the mean while, from Balbus, that the senate would 
be held again on the fifth; when commissions 



Graeceius ad mc scripsit, C. Cassinm ad sc scripsisse, homi- 
nes comparari, qui in Tusculanuin armati mitterentur. — Id qui- 
dem iniiii non videbatur ; sed cavendum tamen. lb. 15. 8. 

Mihi Tero deliberatum est, ut nunc quid«n) est, abessc ex ca 
orbe, in qua non modo florui cum summa, verum etiam scrvivi 
cum aliquadignitate. lb. 5. 

* Kalendis Jumis cum in Senatum, ut erat constitutunit vr« 
nire Tellemus, metu perterriti repente diffugimus. Philip. 2. '^2. 

t Etiam scripsi ad Antonium de legationc, ne, si ad D^la- 
beHani solum scripsissem, iracundus homo c()mmo\c'^etur. — [Ad 
Au. 15. 8.] Sed beus tu, — Dulabtlia me sibi iegavit, &c. lb. 11. 
1 
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• would be granted severally to Brutus and Cassius, 
to buy up corn in Asia and Sicily, for the use of 
the Republic: and that it would be decreed also, at 
the same time, that provinces should be assigned 
{o them, with the other praetors, at the expiration 
of the year*. 

Their cajse, at this time, was very remarkable; 
it being wholly new in Rome to see praetors driven 
out of the cityj where their residence was abso« 
lutely necessary, and could not legally be dispensed 
with for above ten days in the year : - but Antony 
readily procured a decree to absolve them from the 
lawsf ; being glad to see them in a situation so 
contemptible; stript of , their power, and suffering 
a kind of exile, and depending, as it were, upon 
him for their protection : their friends, therefore, 
at Rome, had been soUciting the senate for some 
extraordinary employment to be granted to them, 
to cover the appearance of a flight, and the dis* 
grace of Bving in banishment, when invested with 
one of the first magistracies of the Republic;!:. 



* A Balbo redditte mihi littere, fore Nonis Senatam, ut Bru- 
tus in Asia, Cassius in Sicilia, frumentum emendum & ad urb«m 
mittendum curarent. O rem roiseram ! ait, eodem tempore de« 
cretnm iri, uti is & reliquis Prstohis proviociae decernantiir.—- 
Ib.9- 

t Cur M. Brutus, te referente, (egibus est solutus, si ab urb« 
plusquam decern dies abfuisset ? Philip. 2. 13. 

X Km uvrois At e^^^cmbv j /SbX^ aim fqoyllaxt t^qo^rtc^f^ 
Tva pLri TO ffv fAitfcif iuisriiAot fei^TCiy yoijul^oiylo. Appian BelJ. Civ. 
1.4. 622. it. 1.3.530. 
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This was the ground of the commission just men- 
tioned, to buy corn ; which seemed, however, to 
be below their character, and contrived as an af- 
front to them by Antony, who affected still to 
speak of them always with the greatest respect*. 
But their friends thought any thing better for 
them than to sit still in Italy, where their persons 
were exposed to danger from the veteran soldiers, 
who were all now in motion ; and that this employ- 
ment would be a security to them for the present^ 
as well as an opportunity of providing for their 
future safety, by enabling them to execute, what 
they were now meditating, a design of seizing 
some provinces abroad, and arming themselves in 
defence of the Republic ; which was what their 
enemies were most afraid of, and charged them 
with publicly, in order to make them odious. Ci- 
cero, in the mean time, at their desire, had again 
recommended their interests to Hirtius, who gave 
him the following answer. 

" I wish that Brutus and Cassius could be pre- 
** vailed with, by you, as easily to lay aside all 
" crafty counsels, as they can obtain, by you, from 
" me, whatever they desire. They were leaving 
" Italy, you say, when they wrote to you : whi- 
" ther? or wherefore? do not let them go, I be- 
** seech you, my dear Cicero, nor suffer the Re- 
** public to be wholly lost ; though overwhelmed 

* Frumentum imponere — quod monus in Rep. sordidius ? [Ad 
Att. 15. X.] Patriae liberatores urbe carebant — quos tamen ipsi 
Consules 6l in concionibus & in omni aermone laudabant. Philip. 
1.2. 

Vol. IIL E 
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*^ indeed already by these rapines, burnings, mur- 
*^ ders. If they are afraid of any thing, let them 
^' be upon their guard ; but act nothing offensively : 
" they will not, I am confident, gain a tittle the 
" more by the most vigorous, than the most pacific 
** measures, if they use but caution. The things 
' '* which are now stirring cannot last long ; but, if 
" made the^,f>ubject of war, will acquire present 
" strength to hurt. Let me know your opinion of 
" what may be expected from them.'' — Cicero sent 
him word, that he would be answerable for their 
attempting nothing desperate ; and was informed, 
at the same time, by Balbus, that Servilia, Brutus's 
mother, had undertaken that they should riot leave 
laly*. 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Caesar's mistresses, and, next to Cleopatra, the 
most beloved of them all : in the civil war, he gaye 
her several rich farms out of his Pompeian confis- 
cations, and is said to have bought a single jewel 
for her at the price of about 50,000lf . She was a 
woman of spirit and intrigue, in great credit with 
the Caesarian party, and at this very time possessed 
the estate and villa of Pontius Aquila, one of the 
conspirators, which had been confiscated, and 
granted to her by Caesar. Cicero reckons it among 



* Cui rescripsi nibil illos callidius cogitftre, idtfue confirmBvi 
•—Balbus ad me— >Serviliam confirmare noD discessuros. Ad Att. 
IS. 6. 

t Ante alias dilexit M. Bruti matrem Serviliam, — cui Sexa* 
gies H. S. margariiam mercatas est, Ike, Sueton. J. Caes. 50* 
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the solaecisms of the times, that the mother of the 
tyrant-killer should hold the estate of one of her 
son's accomplices* : yet she had such a share in all 
the counsels of Brutus, that it made Cicero the 
less inclined to enter into them, or to be concern- 
ed with one whom he could not trust : ** When he 
" is influenced so much," says he, " by his mo- 
" ther's advice, or at least her entreaties, why 
*^ should I interpose myselff ?*' 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to deUberate on what was proper for them 
to do, with regard to this new commission. There 
were present, among others, Favonius, Servilia, 
Porcia, Brutus's wife, and his sister TertuUa, the 
wife of Cassius : Brutus was much pleased at his 
coming; and, after the first compliments, begged 
him to deliver his opinion to the company, on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he presently 
advised, what he had been considering on the 
road, that Brutus should go to Asia, and under- 
take the affair of the corn ; that the only thing to 
be done at present was, to provide for their safety; 
that their safety was a certain benefit to the Re- 
public here Cassius interrupted him, and, with 

great fierceness in his looks, protested that he would 

• Quin etiamhoc ipso tempore multa imocl\o\Km ; Poniii Nea- 
politaimm a matre tyrannoctoui possideri. Ad Att. 14. 21. 

t Matris consilio cum utatur, vel etiam precibus, quid roe 
iDterponam ? Ad Att. 15. x. 

E2 
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not go to Sicily, nor accept, as a favor, what was 
iDtended as an affront ; but would go to Achaia— 
Brutus said that he would go to Rome, if Cicero 
thought it proper for him — but Cicero declared it 
impossible for him to be safe there—" but suppos- 
*' ing,'' says he, " that I could be safe :" *^ why 
** then,'* says Cicero, " I should advise it by all 
" means, as the best thing which you could do, 
" and better than any province." — ^After much dis- 
course, and complaining for the loss of their op- 
portunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame on 
D. Brutus, Cicero said, that though that was true, 
yet it was in vain to talk of what was past ; and, as 
the case then stood, he saw nothing left but to 
follow his advice — to which they all at last seemed 
to agree, especially when Servilia undertook, by 
her mediation, to get the affair of the corn left out 
of their commission: and Bmtus consented that 
the plays and shews, with which he was to enter- 
tain the city shortly, as praetor, should be given 
by proxy in his absence — Cicero took his leave, 
pleased with nothing in the conference, but the 
consciousness of having done his duty ; for as to 
the rest, he gave all, he says, for lost; found the 
vessel, not only broken, but shattered to pieces ; 
and neither prudence, reason, or design in what 
they were doing : so that if he had any doubt be- 
fore, he had none now, but longed to get abroad 
as soon a9 possible*. 

* Ad Alt. 15. 11. i«. 
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* Octavius, upon his coming to Rome, was very 
roughly received by Antony, who, despising his 
age, and want of experience, was so far from treat- 
ing him as Caesar's heir, or giving him possession of 
his estate, that he openly threatened and thwarted 
him in all his pretensions, nor would suffer him to 
be chosen tribune, to which he aspired, with the 
seeming favor of the people, in the room of that 
Cinna who was killed at Caesar's funeral*. This 
necessarily drew the regard of the Republican party 
towards him, and Cicero began to take the more 
notice of him, in proportion as Antony grew more 
and more formidable : at present, he gives the fol* 
lowing account of him. " Octavianus, I perceive, 
^^ has parts and spirit, and seems to be affected, as 
** we could wish, towards our heroes : but how fep] 
*' wemay trust his age, name, succession, edi^-' 
" tion, is a matter of great deliberation : his fa/lier- 
** in-law, who came to see me at Astura, thinks not 
" at all. He must be cherished, however, if for no- 
^* thing else, yet to keep him at a distance from 
** Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if he instils into 
" him a good disposition towards our friends : he 
*^ seemed to be much influenced by him, but to 
^' have no confidence in Pansa and Hirtius : his na- 
** tural disposition is good, if it does but holdf.'* 



* In locum Tribuni pi. forte demortui candidatum petitorem 
se ostendit — sed adversaute conatibus suis M. Antooio Cousule--- 
Sueton. August, x. Dio. 272. App. 506, 

tAdAtt. 15. 12. 

E3 
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In the midst of these affairs, with which his 
mind, as he complains, was much distracted, he 
pursued his literary studies with his usual ardor ; 
and, to avoid the great resort of company, which 
interrupted him, at his house near Baise, he removed 
to his Pompeian villa, on the south side of Naples. 
Here he began his Book of Offices, for the use and 
instruction of his son, designed, he says, to be the 
fruit of this excursion : he composed also an Ora- 
tion, adapted to thfe state of the times, and sent it 
to Atticus, to be suppressed or published at his dis- 
cretion, promising him, withal, to finish, and send 
him, in a short time, his secret history, or anec- 
dote, in the manner of Heraclides, to be kept close 
in his cabinet*. 

Before he could leave Italy, he w?us obliged to 
return to Tusculum, to settle his private affairs, 
and provide his equipage, and wrote to Dolabella, 
to give orders for the mules and other necessaries, 
M'hich the government used to furnish to those who 
went abroad with a public characterf. Here Atti- 
cus and he took leave of each other, with all pos- 
sible marks of the most sincere and tender affec- 



• Nos hie ^iXo^jo^Hpteva (quid €niin aliud ?) & ri «6§i t5 xa- 
6i?xov7^ mac7niiic«' exphcamus, ts^a(pwTfS(jLMv que Ciceroni ; qua dfe 
re enim potius pater filio ? Deinde alia. Quid quxres ? Extabit 
opera peregrinationis bujus. — Ego autem in Poropeianum proper- 
abam, non quod hoc loco quidquam pulchrius, sed ioterpellatores 
illic minus molesti — 

Orationem tibi misi. Ejus custodiendat & proferendse arbi- 

trium tuum jam probo *H^aJtX«/J/»v, prte^ertim cum tu taoto- 

pere delectere — enilar igitur — ^Ad Att. 15. 13. it. 14. 

t lb. IS. 
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tioti. The unsettled condition of the times, and the 
uncertainty when, or in what circumstances, they 
should meet again, raised several, melancholy re- 
flections in them both, which, as soon as they part- 
ed, drew many tears from Atticus, of which he 
gave Cicero an account in his next letter, with a 
promise to follow him inljo Greece. Cicero an- 
swered him with equal tenderness : " It moved me,'' 
says he, *^ to hear of the tears which you shed af- 
" ter you left me : had you done it in my presence, 
'^ I should have dropped, perhaps, all thoughts of 
** my journey. That part, however, pleases me, 
" where you comfort yourself with the hopes of 
'' our meeting again shortly ; which expectation, 
*' indeed, is what chiefly supports me : I will writ^ 
** to you perpetually ; give you an account of every 
^Vthing which relates to Brutus; send you,^ very 
" shortly, my Treatise on Glory, and finish for you 
" the other work, to be locked up M'ith your trea- 
" sure, &c*. 

* Te« ut a me discesseras, lacry masse, moleste ferebam. Quod 
si me praesente fecisses, consilium totius itineris fortasse mutassem, 
Sed iliud praeclare, quod te consolata est spes brevi tempore con« 
grediendi : quae quidem exspectatio me maxime sustentat. Mcae 
tibi litterae non deeruDt. De Bruto scribam ud te omnia. Li- 
brum tibi celeriter mittam de gloria. Excudam aliquid *H^auc« 
hBiitoy^ quod lateat in thesauris tuis. lb. 27. 

N. B. The Treatise, here mentioned, "on Glory, which he sent 
soon after to AUicus, and published in two books, was actu- 
ally preserved* and subsisting, long after the indention of printing, 
yec happened to perish, unhappily, for want of being produced in* 
to public light, by the help of that admirable art — Raimundus Su- 
perantius made a present of it to Petrarch, who, as he tells the 

£ 4 
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r — ' 

These little passages, from familiar letters, illus- 
trate more effectually the real characters of men, 
than any of their more specious and public acts.— 
It is commonly thought the part of a statesman to 
divest himself of every thing natural, and banish 
every passion that does not serve his interest or am* 
bition : — but here we see a quite different charac- 
ter ; one of the greatest statesmen of the world, 
cherishing and cultivating in himself the soft and 
social affections of love and friendship, as knowing 
them to be designed equally by nature, for the 
comfort, as well of public as private life. 

Atticus, likewise, whose philosophy was as in- 
compatible as ambition, with all affections that did 
not terminate in himself, was frequently drawn, by 
the goodness of his nature, to correct the vicious- 
ness .of his principle. He had oflen reproved 



$tory, in one of his efMStles, lent it to his schoolmaster, who, being 
old and poor, pawned it, for the relief of his necessities^ into some 
unknown band," whence Petrarch could never recover it, upon the 
old man's death. About two centuries after, it appeared to have 
been in the possession of Bernardus Justinianus, and was mention- 
ed in the catalogue of his books, which he bequeathed to a monas- 
tery of nuns ; but when it could not be found in that monastery, 
after the strictest search, it was generally believed that Petrus A)» 
cyoniusy who was physician to that house, and had the free ose of 
the library, had stolen it ; and, after transcribing as much of it as 
be could into his own writings, had destroyed the original, for fear 
of a discovery ; it being observed, by the critics, that in his book 
de Exilio there were many bright passages, not well connected 
with the rest of the work, which seemed to be above bis taste and 
genius. Vid. Petrarch. Epist. I. 15. 1. Rar. Senilium. Paull. Mft> 
nut. Not. Ad All. 15. 37. Bayle Diet, in Alcyonius. Menagiana. 
Vol. IV. p. 8ff. 
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Cicero for an excess of love to his daughter TuUia, 
yet he no sooner got a little Attica of his own, than 
he began to discover the same fondness, which 
gave Cicero occasion to repay his raillery M^th 
great poUteness. " I rejoice," says he, " to per- 
** ceive that you take so much delight in your little 
** girl. I love her already myself, and- know her 
" to be amiable, though I have never seen her. 
" Adieu then to Patro, and all your Epicurean 
^^ school." In another letter; " I am mightily 
'* pleased with the fondness that you express for your 
** little daughter; and to see you feel, at last, that 
" the love of our children dcfes not flow from habit 
^' or fashion, but from nature : for if that be not 
^' so, there can be no natural conjunction between 
^* one man and another, without which all society 
" must necessarily be dissolved*.*' 

There was now great expectation of the shews 
and plays, which Brutus, as praetor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom, 
in honor of Apollo, on the third of July ; and all 
people were attentive and impatient to see in what 
manner they would be received. Brutus wrote to 
Cicero, to beg that he would grace them with his 
presence : but Cicero thought the request absurd, 
nor at all agreeable to Brutus's usual prudence. 
His answer was, that he was got too far upon his 



* Filiplam tibi jam Romae jucundam esse gaudeo ; eamque^ 
quam nunquam vidi, tamen &, amo, & amabilem esse certo scio. 
£tiam atque etiam valete Patron &c tui condiscipuli. Ad Att. 5. 
19.— it. 7. 20. 
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journey to have it now in his power ; and that it 
would be very improper for hiui, who had not been 
in Rome since it was filled with solditrs, not so 
much out of regard to his danger as his dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to. see plays : that, in 
such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays, whose office required it, yet 
for his seeing them, as it was not necessary, so 
neither would it be thought decent——*." .He 
was heartily solicitous, however, that they might 
meet with all imaginable encouragement, and 
charged Atticus to send him a particular account 
af what passed, on. each day, from their fir«t 
opening. 

The success of them answered all their hopes, 
for they were received with an incredible applause 
by all ranks, though Antony's brother Caius, as 
the next praetor in office, presided at them: one of 
tlie plays was, Tereus, a tragedy of Accius; which, 
having many strokes in it on the characters and 
acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the people, 
Atticus performed his part to Cicero, and sent 
him a punctual account of what passed every day ; 



* In quibus unum aliemim suroma sua prt](i«ntia, id est illiici, 
nt spectem ludos siios. Rescnpsi scilicet, pricnum me jam pro- 
fectum, ut non integrum sit. Dein oHozscI/IolIov esse, me, qui Ro- 
mam bmninopost hsec arma non access^rim, nequeid lam periculi 
mei causa fecerim, quam dignitatis, subito ad ludos venire. Tali 
enim tempore ludos facereilii bonestum est, cui necesseest: spec-< 
tare mihi, ut non est necesse, sic ne bonestum quidem est. £qui- 
dem illos celebrari, 6c esse quam gratissimos mirabililer cUpio— Ad 
Alt. 15. 26. 
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which he constantly communicated to Brutus^ who 
was now in his neighbourhood ; in Ncsis, a little 
isle, on the Campaniah shore, the seat of young 
Lucullus. — In his answer to Atticus, " Your let- 
ters," says he, " were very acceptable to Brutus : 
" I spent several hours with him, soon after I re- 
" ceived them : beseemed to be delighted with the 
" account of Tereus ; and thought himself more 
" obliged to the poet Accius, who made it, than to 
" the prsBtor Antony, who presided at it. But the 
" more joy you send iis of this sort, the more in- 
** dignation it gives rae, to see the Roman people 
" employ their hands in clapping plays, not in de- 
** fending the Republic. This, perhaps, may pro- 
" voke our enemies to discover themselves, before 
" they intended it; yet, if they be but mortified, I 
" care not by what means*." In' a speech made 
afterwards to the senate, he urges this judgment of 
the city, as a proper lesson to Antony, to teach 
him the way to glory. " O happy Brutus," says 
he, " who, when driven from Rome, by force of 
" arms, resided still in the hearts and bowels of his 
" citizens, who made themselves amends for the 



^ firuto tue litterse gratse erant. Fui enim apud ilium multas 
horas in Neside, cum .paulio ante tuas liueraa accepissem. Delec* 
tari mihi Tereo videbatur ;'& habere majorem Accio, qaam An<- 
tonio, gratiam. Mihi autem quo laDtiora sunt, eo plus stomacbi 
& molestis est, populum Romanum maous suas, non in defendenda 
Repub. sed in plaudendo consumere. Mihi quidem videntur, is* 
torum animi incendi etiaro ad repraesentandam improbitatem 
suam. Sed tamen dum modo doleant aliquid, doleaot quodlibet. 
Ad Att. 16. S. 
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*' absence of their deliverer, by their perpetual ap- 
" plauses and acclamations*.*' 

But there was one thing, which, through the in- 
advertency of Brutus's managers, or the contrivance 
of the praetor Antony, gave Brutus some uneasi- 
ness ; that, in the edict for proclaiming his shews, 
the month, instead of Quintilis,- was styled July, 
by its new name, lately given to it in honor of 
Csesar: for it raised great speculation, and was 
thought strange, that Brutus, by edict, should ac- 
knowledge and confirm an act, contrived to per- 
petuate the honor of tyranny. This little circum- 
stance greatly disturbed him, imaginings that* it 
would be reflected upon as a mean condescension ; 
and, since it could not be remedied as to the plays, 
he resolved to correct it for the rest of the shews ; 
and gave immediate orders, that the huntings of 
the wild beasts, which were to follow, should be 
proclaimed for the thirteenth of Quintilist. 

While Cicero continued in these parts, he spent 
the greatest share of his time with Brutus ; and as 
they were one day together, L. Libo came to them^ 
with letters just received from young S. Pompey, 



* Qoid ? Apollinarimn ludonim plausus, vel testimonia potius, 
h jadicui populi Romani parum ma^na videbantur? O beatos 
illos, qui com adest^e ip«iis propter vim armorum non ]icebat, 
aderant tamen, & in mod ut lis populi Romani ac visceribus hsre- 
bant ! nisi forte Accio turn plaudi — & non Bruto putabatis, &e. 
Phi)ip. 1. 15. 

t Quam ille doloit de Koais Juliis ! mirifice est conturbatus. 
Itaque sese scripturum aiebat, ut venationem etiam, quae postri^lie 
Judos Apollinares futura est, proscriberent, 111 Id. Qui&til.'-— Ad 
Alt. l6. 4. 
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his son-in-law, with proposals of an accommoda- 
tion, addressed to the consuls, on which he desired 
their opinion. Cicero thought them drawn with 
great gravity and propriety of expression, except- 
ing a few inaccuracies, and advised only to change 
the address ; and, instead of the consuls, to whom 
alone they were directed, to add the pther magis- 
trates, with the senate and people of Rome, lest 
the consuls should suppress them, as belonging only 
to themselves. These letters brought, in substance 
that Pompey was now master of seven legions; 
that as he had just stormed a town called Borea^ 
he received the news of Caesar's death, which 
caused a wonderful joy, and change of affairs 
through the province of Spain, and a concourse of 
people to him from all parts. The sum of his de- 
mands was, that all who had the command of ar- 
mies should dismiss them ; but to Li bo he signi- 
fied, that^ unless his father's estate and house at 
Rome, which Antony now possessed, were restored 
to him, he would agree to nothing*. 

This overture from Pompey was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lepidusf : who, having the 
province of Spain assigned to him, where Pompey 
was very strong, had no mind to be engaged in a 
war at such a distance from Rome, and drawn off 
from attending tothemain point in view, the event 
of affairs in Italy :. for which purpose, on pretence 
of the public quiet^ he made the offer of a treaty 

♦ lb. t Piiilip- 5. 13, 14, &c. jt. Philip. 13, 4, 5, &c. 
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and honorable terms to Pompcy, and that, on con- 
dition of laying down his arms, and quitting the 
province, he should be restored to all his estates 
and honoirs, and have the command of the whole 
naval power of Rome, in the same manner as his fa- 
ther had it before him: all which was proposed and 
recommended to the senate by Antony himself*. 
Where, to preserve a due respect to Caesar's acts, 
by which Pompey's estates had been confiscated, H 
was decreed, that the same sum for which they had 
been sold, should be given to him by the public, 
to enable him to purchase them again : This amount- 
ed to above five millions and a half of our money, 
exclusive of his jewels, plate, and furniture ; which 
being wholly embezzled, he was content to losef * 
On these terms, ratified by the authority of the 
senate, Pompey actually quitted Spain, and came 
to Marseilles. The project was wisely concerted 
by Lepidus and Antony; for while it carried a shew 
of moderation, and disposition to peace, it disarmed 
a desperate enemy, who was in condition to give a 
great obstruction to their designs, and diversion to 



• App. p. 5ilS. Dio. I. 45. 275. 

t Salvis enim actis Caesaris, quae concordiae cdusa defendimus, 
Pompeio sua domus patebit, eamque Don minoriSy quam Antonius 
emit, redimet — decrevistis tantatn pecuniam Pompeio, quantam 
ex bonis patriis in prasdae dissipatione inimicus victor redegisset — 
nam, argentam, vestem, supellectilem, vinum amittet aequo animo, 
quae ille belluo dissipavit — atque illud septies millies, quod ado« 
lescentiy Patres conscripti, spopondistis, ita describetur, ut vide- 
atur a vobis Co. Pompeii filius in patrimoDio suo collocatus. . 
Pbilip. 13. 5. 
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to their arms, at a time when the necessity of 
their interests required their presence and whole 
attention at home, to lay a firm foundation 
of their power, in the heart and centre of the 
empire. 

• There happened an incident, at this time, of a 
domestic kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus ; the unexpected conversion of 
their nephew Quiutus. He had long ago deserted 
his father and uncle, and attached himself wholly 
to Caesar, who supplied him liberally with money : 
on Caesar's death he adhered still to the same cause, 
and was in the utmost confidence with Antony • 
and, as Atticus calls him, his right hand* ; or the 
minister of all his projects in the city : but upon 
some late disgust, he began to make overtures to 
his friends, of coming over to Brutus, pretending 
to have conceived an abhorrence of Antony's de- 
signs ; and signifying to his father, that Antony 
would have engaged him to seize some strong post 
in the city, and declare him dictator, and, upon 
his refusal, was become his enemy|. The father, 
overjoyed at this change, carried his son to Cice- 
ro, to persuade him of his sincerity, and to beg his 
intercession also with Atticus, to be reconciled to 



* Quintus filius, ut scribis, Antonii est dextella. Ad Att. 14. 

t Quintus pater exultatlxtitia. Scnpiit enim filius, se idcirc^ 
profugere ad Brutum volui^sf, qbud cum sibi negotium daret Anto- 
iiius, ut eum Dictatorem efiiceret, presidium cecuparet, i(i recusas- 
let; recusas^e aurem >e, ne patris animum oflfenderet; ex eo sibi 
iUuin hostem. — Ad Au. 15. 21. 
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him : but Cicero, who knew the fickleness and per- 
fidy of the youth, gave little credit to him ; taking 
the whole for a contrivance only to draw money 
from them ; yet, in compliance with their request, 
he wrote what they desired to Atticus, but sent him 
another letter, at the same time, with his real 
thoughts on the matter. 

" Our nephew Quintus,'* says he, " promises to 
** be a very Cato. Both his father and he have been 
" pressing me, that I would undertake for him to 
" you ; yet so, that you should not believe him, 
" till you yourself had seen the effects of it. I 
" shall give him, therefore, such a letter to you as 
" he would have ; but let it not move you, for I have 
" written this, lest you should imagine that 1 am 
" moved myself. The Gods grant that he may 
" perform what he promises ; for it will be a com- 
" mon joy to us all. I will say nothing more of it 
" at present, •'• &c. 

But young Quintus got the better, at last, of all 
Cicero's suspicions; and, after spending several days 
with him, convinced him, by his whole behaviour and 
conversation, that he was in earnest: so that he not 
only recommended him very affectionately to Atti- 
cus, but presented him also to Brutus, to make the 
offer of his service to him in person- *' If he had not 

* Quintus iilias mihi polHcetur se Catonem. Egit autem Sc 
pater & filius, at tibi sponderem : sed ita, ut turn crederes, com 
ipse cognosces. Huic ego litteras ipsius arbitrato dabo. £« ne 
te moverint ; has scripsi in earn partem, ne me motum putares. 
Dii faxint, ut faciat ea, quft promittit. Commune enim gaudium. 
Sed ego nihil dico amplius. Ad Att« 1 6. 1 • 
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** wholly persuaded me," says he, " that what I 

*' am sayiiig of him is certainly true, I should not 

" have done what I am going to teil you ; for I 

" carried the youth with me to Brutus, who W9fi 

** so well satisfied with him, that he gave him full 

'* credit, without suffering rae to be his sponsor : ia 

*** commending him, he mentioned you in thekindeat 

. ** manner, and at parting, embraced and kissed 

'^Twrn. Wherefore, though there is reason rather 

" to congratulate, than to entreat you, yet, I beg, 

" that whatever he may 'have done hitherto, through 

'* the weakness of age, with more levity than be- 

" came him, you would believe it all to be now 

**over, &c*." 

Quintus kept his word with them ; and, to give 
proof of his zeal and sincerity, was so hardy, be- 
fore the end of the year^ as to undertake to accuse 
Antony to the people, for plundering the temple rf 
Opisf . But this accident of changing his party, 
which gave so much joy at present to. the whole 
family, though owing rather to a giddiness of 
temper, than any good principle, proved fatal, not 
long after, both to the young man and his father; 
as it seems to have been the most probable cause of 
their being proscribed and murdered the year fol- 

* Qaod Di»i fidem mihi fecisset, judicassemque boc quod dico 
£rmum fure, non fecissem id, quod dicturus sum. Duxi eixiqi ^ 
mecum adolescentein ad Brutum ; sic ei probatum est, quod ad 
te scribo, ^t ipse crediderit, ine sponsorem accipere nolueri.t. 
Eumque laudaas amicissime tui roentionem fecerit. Qomptexu% 
oiculatusque dimUerit. Ad Att. l6.6. 

t Quintus scribiU seex Nonis lis, quibua nos magna gessinmii 
Mdem OpisexplicaturuQ), idque ad populum. lb. 14. 

Vox.. III. F 
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lowing, by Antbny's order, together with Cicero 
^himself. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage, and had 
provided three little yatchts or galleys to transport 
himself apd his attendants : but as there was a re* 
port of legions arriving daily from abroad, and of 
pirates also at sea, he thought it would be sater to 
sail in company with Brutus and Cassius, who had 
drawn together a fleet of good force, which now 
lay upon the coast*. He gave several hints of this 
design to Brutus, who received it more coldly than 
he expected ; and seemed uncertain and irresolute 
^bout the time of his own going. He resolved, 
therefore, to embark without farther delay, though 
in some perplexity to the last, about the expedi- 
ency of the voyage, and jealous of its being cen- 
sured, as a desertion of his country ; but Attipus 
kept up his spirits, by assuring him, constantly, in 
his letters, that all people approved it at Rome, 
provided that he kept his word of returning by the 
first of the new yearj. 

He sailed slowly along the coast towards Rher 

* Legionf^ enim adventare dtcuntar. Hsc autem navigatio 
liabet quasdam suspiciones pericuH. Itaque consdtuebam uti 
ofjL^l^out. JParatiorem offendi Brutum, quam audiebam*— Nam 
Cassii cldisein, qus plane bella est« non Dumero ultra fretuin. lb. 

16.4. ^. . 

t Bruto cum saepe injecissem de opLooXo^, non perinde atqne 
eeo piitaram, arripere visus est. — [lb. 5.] Consilium meum quod 
ais quotidie magis laudari, non moleste fero; expectabamque, ti 
quid ad me scriberes. Ego enim in varios sernones incidebani. 
'Quin etiani idcirco trahebain, ut quam diutissime integrum esset. 

{lb. 2.] It. Ep. Fam. xi. 29.] Scribis enim in calum fcrri pro- 
ectionem meam, sed ita, si ante Kal. Jan. rede^im. Quod qui- 
dem certe enitar. [lb. 6.] Ea mente discessi, ut adessem Ka* 
lendis Jan. quod initium cogeadi Senatus fore videbatur. Pkilip. 
1. 2. 
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giuniy going ashore every night to lodge with eome 
friend or client : he spent one day at Velia, the 
native place of Trehatius ; Avhence he wrote a kind 
letter to him, dated the nineteenth of July, advising 
him by no means to sell that family estate, as he 
then designed, situated so healthfully and agree-* 
ably, and affording a convenient retreat from the 
confusion of the times, among a people, who en- 
tirely loved him*. At this place he began his Trea- 
tise of Topics, or the art of finding arguments on 
any question: it was an abstract of Aristotle's 
piece on the same subject ; which Trehatius hap- 
pening once to meet with in Cicero's Tusculan li- 
brary, had begged of him to explain. But Cicero 
never found leisure for it till this voyage, in which 
he was reminded of the task by the sight of Velia ; 
and though he had neither Aristotle, nor any other 
book to help him, he drew it up from his memory; 
and finished it as he sailed, before he came to Rhe-* 
gium ; whence he sent it to Trehatius, with a let- 
ter dated the twenty-seventh. He excuses the 
obscurity of it, from the nature of the argument, 
requiring great attention to understand, and great 
application to reduce it to practice : in which, how- 
ever, he promises to assist him, if he lived to re- 
turn, and found the Republic subsistingf. 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking 
over his treatise on the Academic Philosophy,^ h^ 

* Ep. Fam. 7. 20. 

t Itaque ut primum Velia navigare coepi, institui Topica Ati* 
ttotelea conscribere, ab Ipsa urbe communitos,. amantissima tui, 
Sum librum tibi misi Khegio, scriptum quam plenisunie lila r«t 
Knbi potuit, &c. £p, Fam. 7- iP. 

Fa 
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observed the preface of the third book to be the 
same that he had prefixed to his book on Glory, 
which he had lately sent to Atticus. It was his 
custom, it seems, to prepare at leisure a number of 
different proems^ adapted to the general view of 
his studies, and ready to be applied to any of his 
^vorks, which he should afterwatds publish; so 
that, by mistake, he had used this preface tmce, 
without remembering it : he composed a new one, 
therefore, on ship-board, for the piece on Glory, 
and sent it to Atticus, with orders to bind it np 
with his copy in the place of the former preface* 
So wonderful was his industry and love of letters, 

* Nunc negligentiam meam cognosce. Oe Gloria libram ad 
te misi, at in eo pFoflBmium id «8t, quod in Acadeniico tertio. Id 
evenit ob earn rem, quod habeo voiumen proieroiorum : «x eo eli- 
geresoleo» cum aliquod euyy^afjLfjLa\n^t\tu\, Itaque-jam in Tus* 
culano, qui non meminissem mc abusumistoprocemio, conjeci id 
ineiiin librum, qu^in tibi misi. Cum autem in navi legerem Aca- 
d^micos, agnovi erratum meura, itaque statim novum pro«mium 
exaravi ; tibi misi.— Ad Att. l6. 6. 

N. B. A collection of prefaces pnepared beforehand, and caU 
culated indifTcrentiy for any treatise, will be thought, perhaps^ a 
Strange and fantastical way of composing: but though they had 
110 necessary connexion with the subject of any particular work, 
they were yet adapted to the general view of his writings, and 
contrived, severally, to serve the different ends, which he propos- 
ed by the publication of then. Thus, in Mnne, he takes occasion 
to celebrate the praises of his principal friends, to whom they were 
addressed : in others, to enter. into a general defence of philosophy, 
in answer to those who censured h\m for spending so much time 
upon it: in some he represents the miserabfe state of the times, 
and subversion of the Republic, in a manner proper to alarm his. 
citizens, and rouse them to assert their ancient libeny : in others, 
he contrives to gi^e a beautiful debcription of some of his villas or 
gardens, where the scene of the dialogue was laid : all which the 
reader will find very agreeably executed in the prefaces of his phi- 
]os<phical pieces; which are yet connected so artfully with the 
treaties ttiat folKw ihem^ and lead us so naturally into the ar^gu- 
ment, as if they had been origiually contrived for tlw eake of 
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that neither the inconvenience of sailing, which he , 
always hated, nor the busy thoughts which must 
needs intrude upon him, on leaving Italy in such a 
conjuncture, could disturb the calm and regular 
pursuit of his studies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a promon- 
tory, dose by it, he passed over to Syracuse, on 
the first of August, where he staid but one night, 
^hough in a city particularly devoted to him, and 
-under his special protection : but he was unwilling 
to give umbrage or suspicion, to those at Rome, of 
having any views abroad, which concerned the 
public*: he set sail, therefore, again the next 
morning towards Greece, but was driven back, by 
contrary winds, to Leucopetra ; and, after a second 
attempt, with no better success, was forced to re- 
pose himself in the villa of his friend Valerius, and 
wait for the opportunity of a fair windf . 

Here the principal inhabitants of the country 
came to pay him their compliments ; some of them 
fresh frojpi Rome, who brought great news of 
aa unexpected turn of affairs there, towards 

introdaeing it. Vid. Tosc. Diip.— Iiut. de Divio. «. 1. dc Fin, 1. 
1. deLeg. 2. 1. 

• Kalendis sextiU vcni Syracusas — qua tamen urbs mihi con- 
junctissiina, phis una me node cupiens retinere non potuit. Ve- 
ritas sum, ne meut repentinus ad meoa nece«sariosadventus ftuspi- 
cionis aliquid afferret, si essero commoratps. Pbibp. 1. 3. 

f Cum roe ex Sicilia ad Leucopetram, quod est promo ritorium 
agri Rbegint, venti detulissent ; ab eo loco coosceudi, ut transmit* 
terem ; nee ita roultum provectus, rej«ctus austro sum in eum ipi- 
sum locum — [lb.] ibi cuxp venlum ea^pectarem : erat entm. vilU 
Valcrii oostri, ut familiahter essem, & libenter — Ad Ati. id* 7* 

F 3 
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a general pacification ; that Antony seemed dis- 
posed to listen to reason, to desist from his preten- 
sions to Gaul, submit to the authority of the se- 
nate, and make up matters with Brutus and Cas- 
sius, who had written circular letters to all the prin- 
cipal senators, to beg their attendance in the senate 
on the first of September, and that Cicero's absence 
was particularly regretted,' and even blamed, at 
such a crisis*. This agreeable account of things 
made him presently drop all thoughts of pursuing 
his voyage, in which he was confirmed likewise by 
letters from Atticus, who, contrary to his former, 
advice, pressed him now, in strong and pathetic 
teims, to come back again to Rome. 

He returned, therefore, by the same course which 
he had before taken, and came back to Velia on 
the seventeenth of August : Brutus lay within three 
miles of it, with his fleet, and, hearing of his arri- 
val, came immediately, on foot, to salute him: he 
declared himself exceedingly pleased with Cicero's 
return ; owned that he had never approved, though 
he had not dissuaxLed, the voyage, thinking it inde- 
cent to give advice to a man pf his experience, but 
now told him, plainly, that he had escaped two 
great imputations on his. character ; the one, of too 



* Rhegtni quidam, illastres homines eo venerunt, Roma sane 
recentes — hsc afferebant, Edictum Bruti & Cassii ; & fore fre* 
qaeotem Senatum Kal. a Bruto & Cassio litteras missas ad Consu- 
lares & Prsetorios ; ut adessent, rogare. Summani spem nuncia- 
bant,,fore« ut Aatonius oederet, res conveniret, nostri Romam re- 
dirent. Addebant etiam me desiderari, subaccusari^ &c.— Ad 
Au. lb. 
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hasty a despair and desertion of the comipon 
cause ; the other, of the vanity of going to see the 
Olympic games. This last, as Cicero says, would 
have been shameful for him, in any state of the' 
Hepublic,— >buty in the present, unpardonable; and 
professes lumself, therefore,r greatly obliged to the 
winds, for preserving him from such an infaimy, 
atid, like good citizens, blowing him back to the 
service of his country*. 

Brutus informed him, likewise, of what had passed 
in the senate, on the first of August, and how Piso 
had signalized himself, by a brave and honest- 
speech, and some vigorous motions in favor of the 
public liberty, in which nobody had the courage to. 
second him : he produced also Antony's edict, and 
their answer to it, which pleased Cicero very much; 
but, on the whole, though lie was still satisfied with 
his resolution of returning, yet he found no such 
reason for it as his first nntfeUigence had suggested, 
nor any. hopes of' doing. Jtnuch service at -Rome, 
where there was not One senator who blEid the cou* 
rage to support Piso^ ttar Piso himself the resolu- 
tion to appear in the senate again the next dayf . ' 

This was the last conference that he ever had 
with Brutus, who^. together wi& Cassius, left Italy- 

* Nam xvi. Kal, Sept. cum venissem Veliam, Brutus audivit^ 
erat enim cum suis nayibus apud Heletem fluvium citra Vcliam 
millia passuum .III* pexlibus ad me statim. Dii immorta)es, quam 
valde iUe reditu, vel potrus rever>ione mea laetatus esc ? Effudit 
ilia omnia, quae tacuejat — se autem Isetari quod effugissem duat 
laaximas vituperatioDeSy &c. — Ad Att. l6. 7* Vid. it. £p. Fam* 
12. 25. it. ad Brut. 1^. 

* + Vid, Ad Att. lb. Philip. 1. 4. 5. Ep. Fttm. 12. 2. 

'- F4 
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80OR after it : they were both to diicceed> of coime^ 
as all praBtOFs did, at the expiration of their office^ 
to the govemoient of some province^ which waa as* 
signed to them either by lot, or by an extraordt" 
nary decree of the senate. Cdssar had intencted 
Macedonia for the one,, and Syria for the other ; 
biit as these were two of the most important com^ 
mandfli of the empire, and would throw a great 
power into their hands, . at a time when their enc* 
mies were faking measures to destrc^ them, so An* 
tony eontrived to g^t two other provinces decreed 
to thea, of an inferior kind, — Crete to Brutus^ and 
Cyrene to Cassius^ and, by a law of the people^ 
procured Macedonki and Syria to be conferred up- 
on himself^ and his colleague, Dolabdla ; in conse- 
ijuence of whtch^ he sent hit brother Caius^ in all 
haste, to possess himsetf of the first, and Doia* 
beila to secure the secrad, before their rivab 
cottki be in e^ndition to seize them by force, of 
which thsy were much afraid, tidying it for grant- 
ed^ that this was tlie ptoject which Brutus and 
Cassius v^rre no^ meditating. Cassius had ac- 
quired a great rtputatioti ia the east, by his con- 
duct in the Parthian wAr« and Brutos was highly 
honored in Greece, for hit eminent virtue and iovo 
of philosophy : they resolved, therefore, to slight 
the petty provinces which were granted to them, 
and to try their fortunes in the -more powerful 
ones that Caesar had promised thetn; and, with 
that view, had provided the fleets abovementioned^ 
to transport themselves to those countries, which 
they had destined for the scene of action; Brutus 
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ta Macedonia Casani^ to Sym ; where we shall 
aoob hMtf occiiiMt to gire a ikrther account of 
lihetr succesM*. 

Cicero, in the mean whik, punued his journejr 
towards Rome, wfaeie he trnyed on the last of tiie 
month a on his tpproadb to the city, such nrnlti- 
todea flocked out to nect htsi, that the whole day 
wal spent in receiving the compliments and con- 
gnrttihitiond of his friends/ as he passed along to 
Ui houkef- The senate met the next morning, to 
which he was particularly summoned by Antony, 
hut excused himself by a civil message, as being 
too much itt^sposed by the fatigue of his journey. 
Antony took this as an affiront, and, in great rage, 
threatened, openly in the senate, to order his house 
to be pulled down^ if he did not come immediately ; 
tiUt l^ the interposition of the assembly, he was 
dissuaded from using any .violence:^. 

The business of the day was to decree some 
new and extraordinary honors to the memory of 
CsBsar, with a religious supplication to him, as to' 
a dirioity : Cicero was determined not to concur 
in it, yet knew that an opposition would not only 
be fruitless, but dangerous; and for that reason 
staid awsy. Antony, on the other hand, was 
desirous to have him there, fancying, that he 
would either foe frightened into a compliance, which 

• Plut. in Brut. App. $^7, 5BS. Philip. 8. IS, 38. 
' t.PJtit. in Cic. 

X Cumque de vi« langueteio, mihique diipliccrein, misi pro 
ARiicitirt qui hoc ei dicexet, at iiJ«, %obi« audieiitibus, cam f«^tit, t% 
dwmuiu m«sm vtniurum ttse diait, ttc. tka^i 1. 5. 
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would lessen him with his own party, or, by bp-^^ 
posing what was intended, make hiknself odious to 
the soldiery ; but, as he was absent, the decree- 
passed without any contradiction. > 

The senate met again the next day,'when Antony* 
thought fit to absent himself, and leave the stage 
clear to Cicero* ; who accordingly appeared, and de^ 
livered the first of those speeches, which, in inlitatiott 
of Demosthenes, were called,' afterwards, his Phi-, 
lippics-— he opens it with a. particular account of tte 
motives of his late voyage^ and sudden return ; of 
his interview with Brutus, and his regret at leaving 
him : ** At Velia," says he, " I saw Brutus : with 
" what grief I saw him, I need not tell yon : I 
'^ could not but think it scandalous for mc; to re* 
** turn to a city, from which he was forced tore- 
" tire, and to find myself safe in any place, where 
*^ he could not be so : yet Brutus was not half so 
" much moved with it as I, but, supported by the 
'^ consciousness of his noble act, shewed not the 
•* least concern for his own case, while he expressed 
*' the greatest for yours. ** — He then declares, that 
he came to second Piso ; and, in case of any acci- : 
dents, of which many seemed to surround him, to 
leave that day's speech as a monument of his per-- 
petual fidelity to his country^. Before h& enters 
upon the state of the Republic, he takes occasion 
to complain of the unprecedented violence of An- 
tony's treatment of him the day before, who would 

. • Vcni ppstridie, ipse non venit. Philip. 5, ?• 
+ Philip. I. If. . A ..^ . . 
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not have beeu better pleased with him, had he 
been present ; for he should never have consented 
to pollute the Republic with so detestable a reli- 
gion, and blend the honors of the Gods with tliose 
of a dead man: he prays the Gods to forgive both 
the senate and the people for their forced consent 
to it — that he would never have decreed it, though 
it had been to old Brutus himself, who first de- 
livered Rome from regal tyranny, and, at the 
distance of five centuries, had propagated ^a race 
from the same stock, to do their country the same 
service*. He returns thanks to Piso, for what he 
had said in that place the month before ; wishes, 
that he had been present to second him ; and re- 
proves the other consulars for betraying their dig- 
nity, by deserting him. — As to the public aflfairs, 
he dwells chiefly on Antony's abuse of their decree, 
to confirm Cssar s acts ; declares himself still for 
the confirmation of them, not that he liked them, 
but for the sake of peace ; yet, of the genuine acts 
only, such as Caesar himself had completed ; not 
the imperfect notes and memorandums of his 
pocket books ; not every scrap of his writing ; or 
what he had not even written, but spoken only,' 
and that, without a voucher — he charges Antony 
with a strange inconsbtency, in pretending such a 
zeal for Cssar's acts, yet violating the most so- 
lemn and authentic of them, his laws ; of which he 
gives several examples : thinks it intolerable, to 

• lb. 5. 6. 
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oblige them to the performance of all Caesar's pro- 
mises^ yet annul so freely ivbat ought to be held 
the most sacred and inviolable of any thing^hat he 
had done: headdresses himself pathetically to both 
the consub, though Dolabella only was present ; 
tells them, that they had -no reason to resent his 
speaking so freely on the behalf of the RepabUc : that 
he made no personal reflections ; had not touched 
their characters, their lires, and manners : that if 
he offended in that way, he desired no quarter* ; 
but if,, according to his custom, he delivered him- 
self with all freedom on public affairs, he begged, 
in the first place, that they would not be angry ; 
in the next, that if they were, they would expressi 
their anger, as became citizens, by civil, not mili- 
tary methods : that he had been admonished, in- 
deed, not to expect, that the same liberty would 
be allowed to him, the enemy of Caesar, which had 
been indulged to Piso, his father-in-law; that An- 
tony would resent whatever was said against his 
will, tliough free from personal injury : if so, he 
must bear it, as well as he could — then, after touch- 
ing on their plundering the Temple of Opis, of 
those suras which might have been of great service 
to the state, he observes, that whatever the vulgar 
iDight think, money was not the thing which they 
aimed at ; that their souls were too noble for that, 
and had greater designs in viewf ; but they quite 
mistook the road to glory, if they thought it to 

* lb. 7. 11. t lb. 12. 
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consist in a single man's having more power thaa 
a whole people— that to be dear to our citizens^ 
to deserve well of our countiy, to be praised, re- 
spected, beloved, was truly glorious ; to be feared 
and hated, always invidious, detestable, weak, and 
totteriiigT— that Caesar's fate was a warning to 
them, how much better it was to be loved, than 
to be feared: that no man could live happy, who 
held life on such terms, that it might be taken 
from him, not' only widi impunity, but with 
praise*. He puts them in mind, of thfc many 
public demonstrations of the people's disaffection 
to thetn, and their constant applauses and accla- 
mations to those who opposed them, to which he 
begs them to attend with more, care, in order to 
learn the way how to be tryly great and glorious. 
— He concludes, by declaring, that he had now 
reaped the full fruit of his return, by giving this 
public testimony of his constant adheretice to the 
interests of his country : that he would use the 
same liberty oftener, if he found that he could do 
it with saiPety ; if not, would reserve himself, as 
well as he could, to better times, not so much out 
of regard to himself, as to the Republic. 

In speaking afterwards of this day's debate, he 
says, that whiht the rest of the senjate behaved 
like slaves, he alone shewed himself to be free; 
and though he spoke, indeed, with less freedom 
, than it had been his custom to do, yet it was with 
more tiian the dangei's, with which he was threat- 

♦ lb. u. 
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cned, seemed to allow*. Antony was greatly en- 
f aged at his speech, and summoned another meet- 
ing of the senate for the nineteenth, where he 
again required Cicero's attendance, being resolved 
to answer him in person, and justify his own con- 
duct : for which end he employed himself, during 
the interval, in preparing the materials of a speech, 
and declaiming against Cicero in his villa near Ti- 
bur. The senate met on the appointed day, in the 
Temple of Concord, whither Antony came with a 
strong guard, and, in great expectation of meeting 
Cicero, whom he had endeavored, by artifice, to 
draw thither: but though Cicero, himself, was 
ready and desirous to go, yet his friends over- 
ruled and kept him at home, being apprehensive 
pf some design intended against his lifef. 

Antony's speech confirmed their apprehensions, 
in which he poured out the overflowings of his 
spleen with such fury against him, that Cicero, 
alluding to what he had done a little before, in 
public, says, that \ie seemed once more rather to 
spew, than to speak;};. He produced Cicero's letf. 
ter to him, ^bqut the restoration of S. Clodius, 

* liocatns sum de Repub. raiDiM e qoidcm Itbere, quam mea 
consuetado, liberius tamen quaip p^riculi minse postulabant* Phi- 
lip. 5.7. 

In summa reliquoram serviiute liber nous fui. Ep. Fam. 
12. 25. 

t Quo die, si per amicos mibi cupienti, in Seoatum venirt li- 
cuisset, caedit initiura fecisset a me. rhilip. 5. 7* 

Meque cum elicere yellet in ^xd\» causaiu.) t^m tentaret insir 
diis. Ep. Faro. 12. 25. 

t Itaque' omnibus est visus, utad te antea scripsi, vom^re soo 
more, non dlctre, lb. 2« 
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in which Cicero acknowledged him, not only for 
his friend, but a good citizen ; as if the letter wa» 
a confutation of his speech, and Cicero had other 
reasons for quarrelling with him now, than the 
pretended service of the public*. But the chief 
thing, with which he urged him, was, his being 
not only privy to the murder of Csesar, but the 
contriver of it, as well as the author of every ste|v 
which the conspirators had since taken : by this 
he hoped to inflame the soldiers to some violence 
whom he had planted for that purpose about the 
avenues of the temple, and within hearing even of 
their debates. Cicero, in his account of it to Cas- 
smSj says, that he should not scruple to own a 
share in the act, if he could have a share in the 
glory : but that, if he had really been concerned 
in it, they should never have left the work half fi- 
nishedf. 

He had resided all this while m Rome, or the 
neighbourhood ; but as a breach with Antony was 
now inevitable, he thought it necessary, for his 
security, to remove to a greater distance, to some 
of his villas near Naples. Here he composed his 
second Philippic, by way of rq>ly to Antony; 
not delivered in the senate, as the tenor of it seems 
to imply, but finished in the country, nor intended 
to be published, till things were actually come to 
extremi^, and the occasions of the Republic made 

* Atque eliaiQ litteras, qo^s me tibi midsse diceret, recitavif, 
&c. Philip. 2.4. 

t Nallam aliam ob cau^sam me auctorem fuisse CsMaris inter- 
ficieDdi criminatttr, nisi ut in me veterani incitenlur. £p. Fam. 13« 
2:vid.3,4. 

4 
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it necessary to render Antony'fi character and de^ 
signs as odious as possible to die people. The 
oration is a most bitter invective on his whole life, 
describing it as a perpetual scene of lewdness, 
faction, violence, rapine, heightened with all the 
colors of wit and eIoquence-«-it was greatly ad^ 
mired by the ancients, and shews that, in the de- 
cline of life, Cicero had lost no share of that ^e 
and spirit, with which his earlier productiofis ane 
animated: but he never had a cause more inte* 
resting, or where he had greater reason to exert 
himself: he knew, that in case of a rupture, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either An- 
tony or the RepnbHc mnst perish; and he was de- 
termined to risk his own life upon the quarrd, nor 
bear the indignity of out-livifig a second time the 
- liberty of his country. 

He sent a copy of this speech to Brutus and 
Cassius, who were infinitely pleased with it : they 
now, at last, clearly saw, that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were grow- 
ing daily more and more desperate ; and being re- 
solved, therefore, to leave Italy, they took occasion, 
«L little before their departure, to write the follow- 
ing letter in common to Antony. 



Bbxttus and Cjlssivm^ Prsrtors^ to Anxi>nt, 
Consul. 

'^ If you are in good health, it Is a pleasureto us. 
* ■ We have read your letter, exactly of a piece with 

1 
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" your edict, abusive, threatening, wholly unwor- 
*^ thy to be sent from you to us. For our part, 
"Antony, we have never done you any injury; 
" nor imagined that you would think it strange, 
" that praetors, and men of our rank, should require 
** any thing by edict of a consul : but if you are 
" angry that we have presumed to do it, give us 
" leave to be concerned, that you would, not in- 
** dulge that privilege, at least, to Brutus and Cas- 
*' sius : for as to our raisin^g troops, exacting con-» 
" tributions, soliciting armies, sending expresses 
" beyond sea; since you deny that you ever com- 
" plained pf it, we believe you ; and take it as a proof 
** of your good intention : we do not, indeed, own 
" any such practices ; yet think it strange, when 
'* you objected nothing of that kind, that you could 
" not contain yourself from reproaching us with the 
" death of Csesar. Consider with yourself, whether 
" it is to be endured, that, for the sake of the public 
*' quiet and liberty, praetors cannot depart from 
" their rights by edict, but the consul must pre- 
" sently threaten them with arms. Do not think 
" to frighten us with such threats : it is not agree- 
" able to our character to be moved by any 
** danger : nor must Antony pretend to command 
" those, by whose means he now lives free. If 
" there were other reasons to dispose us to raise a 
" civil watr, your letter would have no effect to 
" hinder it: for threats can have no influence on 
" those who are free. But you know, very well, 
" that it is not possible for us to be driven to any 
Vol. III. G 
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"thing against bur will ; and for that reason, per- 
*' haps* you threaten, that whatever we do, it may 
" seem to be the effect of fear. These, then, are 
" our sentiments : we wish to see you hve with 
" honor and splendor in a free Republic; have no 
« desire to quarrel with yoii ; yet value our liberty 
" more than your friendship. It is your business 
'« to consider again and again what you attempt, 
it and what you can msuntain ; and to reflect, not 
«' how long Caesar lived, but how short a time he 
*« reigned : we pray the Gods, that your counsels 
" may be salutary, both to the Republic and to 
"yourself; if npt, wish, at least, that they may 
« hurt you as little as may consist with the safety 
" and dignity of the Republic*." 

Octavius perceived, by this time, that there was 
nothing to be done for him in the city against a 
consul, armed with supreme power, both civil and 
military ; and was so far provoked by the ill usage 
whi6h he had received, that, in order to obtain, by 
stratagem, what he could not gain by force, he 
formed a design against Antony's life, and actually 
provided certain slaves to assassinate him, who 
were discovered and seized, with their poigoards, 
in Antony's house, as they were watching an op- 
portunity to execute their plot. The story was 
supposed, by many, to be forged by Antony, to 
iustify his treatment of Octavius, and his deprivmg 
him of the estate of his uncle : but all men of sense, 
Cicero says, both believed and applauded it; 
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End the greatest part of the old writers treat it as 
an undoubted fact*. 

They were both of them equally suspected by 
the senate, but Antony more immediately dreaded, 
on the account of his superior power, and supposed 
credit with the soldiers, whom he had served with, 
through all the late, wars, and, on several occa* 
sions, commanded. Here his chief strength lay ; 
and, to ingratiate himself the more with them, he 
began to declare himself more and more openly 
every day against the conspirators; threatening 
them in his edicts, and discovering a resolution to 
revenge the death of Caesar ; to whom he erected 
a statue in the rostra, and inscribed it. To the most 
worthy parent of his country. Cicero, speaking of 
this, in a letter to Cassius, says, " Your friend An- 
" tony grows every day more furious, as you see 
" from the inscription of his statue ; by which he 
** makes you, not only murderers, but parricides. 
*' But why do I say you, and not rather us ? for 
" the madman affirms me to be the author of your 
" noble act. I wish that I had been, for, if I had, 
" he would not have been so troublesome to us as 
" at this timef . 

♦ De quo mulhtudini ficlum ab Antonio crimen videtur, ut in 
peconiam adolescentis impelumfaceret. Prudentes autem & buni 
viri & credunt factum & probant. [£p. Fam. 12. 23,] Insidiw 
M. ADtonii Consulis latus petierat. [Sen. de Clem. 1. 1. 9.] 

Hortantibus itaque nonnullis percussores ei subornavit. Hac 
fraude deprebensa, &c. Sueton. August, x. Plut. in Anion. 

t Auget tuus amicus furorem ind^, primum in statua, quam po« 
suitin rostris, inscripsit, parbnti optime mbrito. Uc non mo* 
do sicariiy sed jam etiam parricidae judicemini. Quid dico judice* 

G 2 
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Octavius was not less active in soliciting his 
uncle's soldiers, sparing neither pains nor money 
that'could tempt them to his service ; and, by out- 
bidding Antony, in all his offers and bribes to 
them, met with greater success than was expected, 
so as to draw together, in a short time, a firm and 
regular army of veterans, completely furnished with 
all necessaries for present service. But as he had 
no public character to justify this conduct, which, 
in regular times, would have been deemed treason- 
able, so he paid the greater court to the Republican 
chiefs, in hopes to get his proceedings authorized 
by the senate ; and, by the influence of his troops, 
procure the command of the war to himself: he 
now, therefore, was continually pressing Cicero, 
by letters and friends, to come to Rome, and sup- 
port him, with his authority, against their common 
enemy, Antony ; promising to govern himself, in 
every step, by his advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter 
into his affairs : he suspected hisj^outh and want of 
experiente, and that he had not strength enough 
to deal with Antony ; and, above all, that he had 
no good disposition towards the conspirators : he 
thought it impossible that he should ever be a 
friend to them, and was persuaded rather, that, if 
ever he got the upper hand, his uncle's acts would 
be more violently enforced, and his death more 

mint ? jurlicemur potius. Vestri enim pulcherrimi facti ille Ai- 
riosus me priiicipei* dicic fuisse. Uliaam quidem fuisseia, moies* 
tut non es»cu £p. Fam. 12. 3. 

1 
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cruelly revenged, than by Antony himself*. These 
considerations withheld him from an union with 
him,' till the exijgencies of the Republic made it ab^ 
solutely necessary ; nor did he consent at last, with- 
out making it an express condition, that Octavius 
should employ all.his forces in defence of the com- 
mon liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his ac- 
complices, where his chief care and caution still 
was, to arm him only withapower sufficient to op- 
press Antony, yet so checked and limited, that he 
should not be able to oppress the Republic. 

This is evident, from many of his epistles to At- 
ticus ; " I had a letter," says he, " from Octavia- 
" nus, on the first of November ; his designs are 
^^ great : he has drawn over all the veterans of Ca- 
" silinum and Calatia; and no wonder ;^-he gives 
" sixteen pounds a man. He proposes to make the 
^' tour of the other colonies : his view plainly is, to 
** have the command of the war against Antony ; 
" so that we shall be in arms in a few days. But 
^* which of them shall we follow ? Consider his 
** name ; hi§ age : he begs to have a private confe- 
^^ rence with me at O^tpua, or ne^r it ; it is childish 
^' to imagine that it could be private : I gave him 
•* to understand, that it was neither necessary nor 
** practicable. He sent to me one Cascina, of Vo- 
^* laterrae, who bfougl^t word, that Antony was 

* Valde tibi assentior, si multum posyit Octavianus, multo fi^- 
mias actaTyranni comprobatum in, quam in Telluris, atqut i4 
contra Brutum for^ — sed in isto Javene ^uanc^uam l^limi satisi 
auctoritatis parum est. 'Ad Att. l6. 14, 

G3 
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** coming towards the city, with the legion of the 
*^ Alauda&* : that he raised contributions from all 
*' the great towns, and marched with colors dis- 
" played : he asked my advice, whether he should 
*' advance before him to Rome; with three thou- 
*' sand veterans, or keep the post of Capua, and 
*' oppose his progress there, or go to the three Ma- 
** cedonian legions, who were marching along the 
** upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in his interest: 
** -^they would not take Antony's money, as this 
^ Caecina says, but even affronted and left him, 
" while he was speaking to them. In short, he of- 
*' fers himself for our leader, and thinks that we 
^' ought to support him. I advised him to march 
** to Rome ; for he seems hkely to have the meaner 
*^ people on his side, and, if he makes good what 
" he promises, the better sort too. O Brutus, 
" where art thou ? What an opportunity dost thou 
*' los^ ? I did not, indeed, foresee this, yet thought 
*^ that something like it would happen. Give me 
** your advice : shall I come away to Rome, stay 
" where I am, or retire to Arpinum ? where I shall 

^ This legion of the Alaudae.wts first raised by J.Caesar, and 
composed of the natives of Gaul, armed and disciplined after the 
Roman manner, to which he gave the freedom of Rome. He called 
it by a Gallic name, Alaudae, which signified a kind of lark, or little 
bird, with a tuft or crest rising upon its head, in imitation of which* 
this legion wore a crest of feathers on the helmet, from which ori- 
gin the word was adopted into the Latin tongue^ Antony, out of 
compliment to these troops, and to assure himself of their fidelity, 
had lately made a judiciary law, by,which he erected a third class 
of judges, to be drawn from the ofiicers of this legion, and added 
to the other two of the "senators and knights j for which Cicero of- 
ten reproaches him, as a most infamous prostitution of ih^ dignity 
of the Republic— Philip. I. 8**- ' 
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^' be the safest. I had rather be at Rome, lest, if 
** any thing should be done, I should be wanted : 
" Resolve, therefore, for me : I never was in greater 
*^ perplexity*." 

Again : — " I had two letters, the same day, from 
" Octavius : he presses me to come immediately to 
" Rome ;, is resolved, he says, to do nothing with- 
*^ out the senate ; — I tell him, that there can be no 
" senate till the first of January, which I take to 
*' be true: he adds, also, nor without my ad vice,-— 
" In a word, he urges ; — I hang back : I cannot 
** trust his age ; do not know his real intentions ; 
^* will do nothing without Pansa ; am afraid that 
** Antony may prove too strong fox him, and un- 
" willing tq stir from the sea, yet would not have 
*' any thing vigorous done without me. Varro 
" does not like the conduct of the boy, — but 1 do. 
" He has firm troops, and may join with D. Bru- 
" tus : what he does, he does openly ; -musters his 
** soldiers at Capua ; pays them. We shall have a 
** war, I see, instantlyf ." 

Again:—" I have letters every day from Oc- 
*' tavianus, to undertake his affairs : to come to 
" him at Capua; to save the state a second time : 
" he resolves to come directly to Rorne^ 

" Urg'd to the fight, 'tis shameful to refuse, 

" Whilst fear yet prompts the safer part to choose. 

Horn. II. VI. 

" He has hitherto acted, and acts still, with vigor, 

• Ad Alt. 16. 8. t lb. 9. 

G4 
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** and will come to Rome with a great force. Yet 
" he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be 
" called immediately : but who will come ? — or, if 
'* they do, who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will 
" declare against Antony ? — he will be a good 
** guard to us on the first of January ; or it may 
come, perhaps, to blows, before. TJie great 
" towns favor the boy strangely : they flock to him 
" from all parts, and exhort him to proceed : could 
** you ever have thought it* ?" There are many 
other passages of the same kind, expressing a diffi- 
dence of Octaviusj and inclination to sit still, and 
let them fight it out between themselves ; U\\ the 
ry*'.;cucy of affairs made their union at labc mutu- 
ally necessary to each other. 

In the hurry of all these politics, he was prose- 
cuting his studies still, with his usual application, 
and, besides the second Philippic, already mention- 
ed, now finished his Book of Offices, or the Duties 
of Man, for the use of his sonf ; a work admired 
by all succeeding ages, as the most perfect system 
of Heathen morality, and the noblest effort and 
specimen of what mere reason could do, towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and hap- 
piness. He now also drew up, as it is thought, his 
Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration of the peculiar 
doctrines of that sect, from the examples and cha- 
racters of their own countrymen, which he ad- 
dressed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet, and engage to his service, four 

♦AdAtt. 11. tib. 
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legions from Macedonia, which had been sent thi- 
ther by Csesar, on their way towards Parthia, and 
were noY, by his oriiers, returning to Italy. He 
thought himself sure of them, and by their help to 
be master of the city ; but, on his arrival at Brun- 
disiumy on the eighth of October, three of the le- 
gions, to his great surprise, rejected all his offers, 
and refused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that, calling together all the centurions, whom 
he suspected of being the authors of their disaffec- 
tion, he ordered them to be massacred in his own 
lodgings, to the number of three hundred, while 
he and his wife Fulvia stood calmly looking on, to 
satiq-te their cruel revenge by the blood of these 
brave men : after which, he marched back towards 
Rome, by the Appian Road, at the head of the 
i^ingle legipn which submitted to him, whilst the 
other three took their rout along the Adriatic 
coast, without declaring yet for any side*. 

He returned full of rage, both against Octavius 
and the republicans, and determined to make what 
use he could of the remainder of his consulship^ 
in wresting the provinces and military commands 
out of the hands of his enemies, and distributing 

* Ad d. vii. Id. Octob. BruudUium erat profi^ctus, Antonius, 
pbviam legionibus Macedonicis iin, quas sibi conciliare pqcuDii 
cogitabat, eas^UQ ad Urbem adducere. Ep. Fam. 12. 23. 

Quippe qui in hospitis tectis Brundisii fortissiroos viros, cives 
optimos, jugulari jusserit: quorum ante pedes ejus morientium 
sanguine os uxoris respersum esse cohstabat. Philip. 3. 2. 

Cum ejus promissis legiones fortissimse reclaraa^sent, domum 
ad se venire jussit Centuriones, qqos t>ene d^ Repub. sentire cog- 
noveraty eosque ante pedes suos, uxorisque suas, quam secum 
gravis Imperatoi ad exercitum duxerat, jugulari coegit. Philip* 
5. 8. ' 
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them to his friends. He published, at the same 
time, several fierce and threatening edicts, in which 
he gave Octavius the name of Spartacus ; reproach- 
ed him with the ignobleness of his birth ; charged 
Cicero with being the author of all his counsels ; 
abused young Quintus as a perfidious wretch, who 
had offered to kill both his father and uncle ; for- 
bade three of the tribunes, on pain of death, to 
appear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of 
the conspirator, Carfulenufe, and Canutius*. In 
this humor, he summoned the senate on the 
twenty-fourth of October, with severe threats to 
those who should absent themselves ; yet he him- 
self neglected to come, and adjourned it, by edict, 
to the twenty-eighth : but while all people were in 
expectation of some extraordinary decrees from him, 
and of one particularly, which he had prepared, to 
declare young C»sar a public enemyf, he happen- 
ed to receive the news that two of the legions from 
Brundisium, the fourth, and that which was called 
the martial, had actually declared for Octavius^ 
and posted themselves at Alba, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome;];. This shocked him so much, that, 

* Primum in Caesarem ut maledicta congessit — ^ignobilitatem 
objicit C. Oesaris filio. — [Philip. 3. 6.] Quem inedictis Sparta- 
cum appelUt. [lb. 8.] Q. Ciceronero, fratris mei filium coropeU 
lat edicto — ausus est^cribera, bunc de Patris & Pittrul parricidio 
cogitasse. [lb. 7*1 Quid autem attinuerit, Q. Cassio— mortem 
denunciare si in Senatum venisset. D. Carfulenum— e Senatu vi 
tc mortis minis expellere : Tib. Canutium — ^doq (enplo solum^ 
sed aditu prohibere Capitolii. lb. 9* 

f Cam Senatum vocasset, adhibuissetque Consularem, qui sua 
scntcntiaC. Cscsarem hostem judicaret. — Philip. 5. 9« App. 556. 

I Postea vero quam Legio Martia ducem przstantissimum ^idh^ 
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instead of prosecuting what he had projected, he 
only huddled over, what nobody opposed, the de- 
cree of a supplication to Lepidus ; and the same 
evening, after he had distributed to his friends, by 
a pretended allotment, the several provinces of the 
empire, which few or none of them durst accept, 
from so precarious a title, he changed the habit of 
the consul for that of the general, and left the city 
with precipitation, to put himself at the head of his 
army, and possess himself, by force, of Cisalpine 
Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended law of tl^e 
people against the will of the senate*. 

On the news of his retreat, Cicero presently 
quitted his books and the country, and set out to- 
wards Rome : he seemed to be called by the voice 
of the Republic to take the reins once more into 
his hands. The field was now open to him : there 
was not a consul, and scarce a single prcetor in the 
city, nor any troops from which he could appre- 
hend danger. He arrived on the ninth of Decem- 
ber, and immediately conferred with Pansa, for 
Hirtius lay very ill, about the measures proper to 
be taken on their approaching entrance into the 
consulship. 

Before his leaving the country, Oppius had been 
with him, to press him again to undertake the af-i 

nihil egit aliud, oisi ut aliquando liberi essejnus: qaam est ioii* 
lata quarta Legio. Philip. 5. S. 

Atque ea I^gio consedit Albe, &c. Philip. 3. 3. 

* Fugere festinans S. C/ de supplicatione per digcessionem fe« 
cit-^prseclara tamen S. Cta. eo ipso die fespertiiia, proTinciarum 
religiosa sortitio— L. Leotulus & P. Naso— -nullam se habere pro- , 
vinciaro, oulla<a Antonii sorlitioneia fuisse judicarunt. Philip* 
3. 9. X. 
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fairs of Octavius, and the protection of his troops; 
but his answer was, that he could not consent to 
it, unless he were first assured that Octavius would 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus: 
that he could be of no service to Octavius till the 
first of January, and there would be an opportu- 
nity before that time of trying Octavius's disposi- 
tion in the case of Casca, who had been named by 
Caesar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon it 
on the tenth of December : for, if Octavius did 
not oppose or disturb his admission, that would be 
a proof of his good intentions*. Oppius underr 
took for all this, on the part of Octavius, and Oct 
tavius, himself confirmed it, and suffered Casca, 
who gave the first blow to Capsar, to enter quietly 
into his office. 

The new tribunes, in the mean tinie, in the abT 
sence of the superior magistrates, called a meeting 
of the senate on the nineteenth: Cicero had resolv-i 
ed not to appear thpre any mo^e, till he should be 
supported by the new consuls j but happening tp 
receive, the day before, the edict of Q. Bmtus, by 
which he prohibited Antony the entrance of his 
province, and declared that he would* defend it 
against him by force, and preserve it in its duty to 

* Sed ut scribis, certissimum esse video discrimen Cascae nos- 
tri Tribunatum : de quo quid^m ipso dixi Oppio, cum me borta* 
retur, ut adolescentemque totamqiie causanq, roanumque vetera- 
Durum complecterer, m? nuUo modo facere posse, ni mibi explo* 
ratum esset, eum non modo non ioimicum tyrannoctonis, verun^ 
etiam amicum fore ; cum ille diceret, ita futurum. Quid igitur 
festinamus ? inquam. Illi enim mea opera ante Kal. Jan. nibit 
opus est. Nos autem ante Id. Decemb. ejus voluntatem perspi^ 
ciemus in Casca. Mihi valde ^sensus est.-^Ad Alt. 1$. 15, 
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the senate, he thought it necessary, for the public 
service, and the present encouragement of Brutus, 
to procure, as soon as possible, some public decla- 
ration in his favor : he went, therefore, to the se- 
nate very early, which, being observed by the 
other senators, presently drew together a full house, 
in expectation of hearing his sentiments in so nice 
and critical a situation of the public affairs*. 

He saw the war actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depended 
the fate of Rome: that Gaul would certainly be 
lost, and with it, probably, the Republic, if Brutus 
was not supported against the superior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing it so 
ready and effectual, as by employing Octavius and 
his troops : and though the entrusting liim with that 
commission would throw a dangerous power into 
his hands, yet it would be controlled by the equal 
power and superior authority of the two consuls, 
who were to be joined with him in the same com- 
mand. 

The senate being assembled, the tribunes ac- 
quainted them, that the business of that meeting 
was, to provide a guard for the security of the 

* Cum Tribuni pleb. edixissent, Senatus adesset a. d. 13 Kal. 
Jan. baberentque inanimode pr'aesidio Consulem designatorum re- 
terr«, quanquam statueram in Senatum ante Kal. Jan. non venire : 
tamen cum eo ipso die edictum tuum propositum c«>set, nefas esse 
duxi, aut iia haberi Senatum, ut de tuis divinis in Remp. meritis 
sileretur, quod factum esset, nisi ego venissem, aut eiiam si quid 
dc te non bonorifice diceretur, me non adesse. Itaque in Senatum 
veni mane. Quod cum esset animadverbumi frequentissitni Sena* 
tores convenerunf, Ep. Fam. xi. 6. 
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new consuls, and the protection of the senate, iu 
the freedom of thfeir debates ; but that they gave 
a liberty withal of taking the whole state of the 
Republic into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, and represented to them the 
danger of their present condition, and the neces- 
sity of speedy and resolute councils against an ene- 
my, who lost no time in attempting their ruin* 
Tha^t they had been ruined, indeed, before, had it 
liot been for the courage and virtue of young Cae- 
sar, who, contrary to all expectation, and with- 
out being even desired to do, what no man thought 
possible for him to do, had, by his private autho- 
rity and expence, raised a strong army of veterans, 
and baffled the designs of Antony : that if Antony 
had succeeded at Brundisium, and prevailed with 
the legions to follow him, he would have filled the 
city, at his return, with blood and slaughter : that 
it was their part to authorise and confirm what 
Caesar had done ; and to empower him to do more, 
by employing his troops in the farther service of 
the state ; and to make a special provision also for 
the two legions, which had declared for him against 
Antony*. As to I>. Brutus, who had promised, by 
edict, to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the se- 
nate, that he was a citizen born for the good of 
the Republic ; the imitator of his ancestors ; nay, 
had even exceeded their merit ; for the first Brutus 
expelled a proud king; he a fellow subject, far 

■ • Philip. 3. 1,2,3. 
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more proud and profligate : that Tarquin, at the 
time of his expulsion, was actually making war for 
the people of Rome; but Antony, on the contrary, 
had actually begun a war against them. That it 
was necessary, therefore, to confirm, by public au- 
thority, what Brutus had done by private, in pre- 
serving the province of Gaul, the flower of Italy, 
and the bulwark of the empire — *. Then, after 
largely inveighing against Antoijy's character, and 
enumerating 'particularly all his cruelties and vio- 
lences, he exhorts them, in a pathetic manner, to 
act with courage in defence of the Republic, or die 
bravely in the attempt: that now was the time 
either to recover their liberty, or to live for ever 
slaves : that if the fatal day was come, and Rome 
was destined to perish, it would be a shame for 
them, the governors of the world, not to fall with 
as much courage as gladiators were used to do, 
and die with dignity, rather than live with dis- 
grace. He puts them in mind of the many ad- 
vantages, which they had towards encouraging 
their hopes and resolution ; the body of the people, 
alert and eager in the cause ; young Caesar in the 
guard of the city ; Brutus of Gaul ; two consuls 
of the greatest prudence, virtue, concord between 
themselves; who had been meditating nothing else, 
for many months past, but the public tranquillity: 
to all which he promises his own attention and 
vigilance, both day and night, for their safe- 

♦ lb. 4. 5. 
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ty*. On the whole, therefore, he gives his vote and 
opinion, that the new consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hir- 
tius, should take care that the senate may meet with 
security on the first of January : that D. Brutus, 
emperor and consul elect, had merited greatly of 
the Republic, by defending the authority and li- 
berty of the senate and people of Rome : that his 
army, the towns and colonies of his province should 
be publicly thanked and praised for their fidelity 
to him : that it should be declared to be of the last 
consequence to the Republic, that D. Brutus and 
L- Plancus, (who commanded the farther Gaul) 
emperor and consul elect, as well as all others, who 
had the command of provinces, should keep them 
in their duty to the senate, till successors were ap- 
pointed by the senate : and since, by the pains, 
virtue, and conduct of young Caesar, and the as- 
sistance of the veteran soldiers, who followed him, 
the Republic had been delivered, and was still de- 
fended from the greatest dangers ; and since the 
martial and fourth legions, under that exoellent 
citizen and quaestor Egnatuleius, had voluntarily 
declared for the authority of the senate, and the li- 
berty of the people, that the senate should take 
special ^care that due honors and thanks be paid 
to them for their eminent services ; and, that the 
new consuls, on their entrance into office, should 
inake it their first business to see all this executed 
in proper form: to all which the House unanimous- 

• lb; 14, &c. 
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Jy agreed, aod ordered a decree to be drawn con- 
formably to his opinion. 

From the senate he passed directly to the forum, 
And, in a speech to the people, gave an account 
of what had passed : he begins, by signifying 
idfl joy (to see so great a concourse about him, 
greater than he had ever remembered, a sure omen 
of their good inclinations, and an encourage- 
metit both to his endeavors and his hopes of re- 
covering the Republic. Then he repeats, with 
Aome variation, what he had delivered in the se^ 
nate, of die praises of Csesar and Brutus, and the 
wicked designs of Antony : that the race o^f the 
Bnituses was given to them by the special provi- 
dence of the Gods, for the perpetual defenders and 
deliverert of the Republic* : that, by what the se- 
nate had decreed, Uiey had, in fact, though not 
in express words^ declared Antony a public enemy: 
that they must consider him, therefore, as such, 
and no longer as consul : that they had to deal 
vnth an enemy, with whom no terms of peace 
could be made ; who thirsted not so much after 
their liberty as their blood : to whom no sport 
was so agreeable, as to see citizens butchered be- 
fore his eyes— *That the Gods, however, by por- 
tents and prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedy 
downfal, since such a consent and union of all 
ranks against him could never have been effected, 
but by a divine influence!," &c. 

♦ Philip. 4. 3. t I*>, 4. &C. 

Vol.111. . H 
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These speeches, which stand the third and fourth, 
in the order of his Philippics, were extremely well 
received both by the senate and people : speaking 
afterwards of the latter of them to the same people, 
he says, "if that day had put an end to my life, 
" I had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when, you 
'* all, with one mind and voice, cried out, that I 
"Ixad twice saved the Republic*." As he had 
now broken all measures with Antony, beyond 
the possibility of a reconciliation, so he published, 
probably, about this time, his second Philippic, 
which had hitherto been communicated only to a 
few friends, whose approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guard 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state : 
and the new levies were carried on with the 
greater diligence, for the certain news that was 
brought to Rome, that Antony was actually be- 
sieging Modena, into which Brutus, unable to 
oppose him in the field, had thrown himself, with 
all his forces, as the strongest town of his pro^ 
vince, and the best provided to sustain a siege. 
Young Caesar, in the mean while, without ex- 
pecting the orders of the senate, but with the ad- 
vice of Cicero, by which he now governed him- 
self in every step, marched out of Rome, at the 
head of his troops, and followed Antony into the 

* Quo quidera tempore, eciam si ille dies vitas finem mibi alla- 
turus es£et, satis magnum ceperum fructum, cum vos universi 
ttiia mente ac voce iterum a me conservatam esse Remp. concla* 
mastis. Philip. 6. 1. 
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province, in order to observe his motions, and 
take all occasions of distressing him : as well as to 
encourage Brutus to defend himself with vigor, 
till the consuls could bring up the grand army, 
which they were preparing for his relief- 

H 2 ' 
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On the opening of the year, the city was in great 
expectation, to see what measures their new consuls 
would pursue: they had beeA at school, as it were, 
all the summer to Cicero, forming the plan of their 
administration, and taking their lessons of govern- 
ment from him, and seem to have been brought 
entirely into his general view, of establishing the 
peace and liberty of the Republic, on the founda- 
tion of an amnesty. But their great obligations to 
Caesar, and long engagements with that party, to 
which they owed all their fortunes, had left some 
scruples in them, which gave a check to their zeal, 
and disposed them to act with more moderation 
against old friends, than the condition of the times 
would allow ; and, before the experiment of arms, 
to try the gentler method of a treaty. WitK these 
sentiments, as soon as they were inaugurated, they 
entered into a deliberation with the senate, on the 
present state of the Republic, in order to perfect 
what had been resolved upon at their last meeting,* 
Ind to contrive some farther means for the se- 
curity of the public tranquillity. They both spoke 
with great spirit and firmness, offering themselves 
as leaders, in asserting the liberty of their country, 
and exhorting the assembly to courage afid resolu- 
tion in the defence of so good a cause* : and when 

* Ut oratio Consulum animam meum Qrexit, spemque aUulit 
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they had done, they called upon Q. Fufios Calenus, 
to deliver his sentrments the first He had been 
consul four years before, by Caisar's nomination^ 
and was father-in-law to Pansa, wbicb> by custom,' 
was a sufficient ground for paying him that Gompli'« 
ment : Cicero's opinion was already well known ; 
he was for the shortest and readiest way of comii^ 
at their end, by declaring Antony a public enemy, 
and, without loss of time, acting against him by 
open force : but this was not relished by the con- 
suls, who called, therefore, upon Calenus, to speak 
first, that, as he was a fast friend to Antony, and 
sure to be on the moderate side, he might instil 
some sentiments of that sort into the senate, be- 
fore Cicero had made a contrary impression. Ca- 
lenus's opinion, therefore, was, that before they 
proceedted to acts^f hostility, they should send an 
embassy to Antony, to admoiysh him to desist from 
his attempt upon Gaul, and submit to the autho- 
rity of the senate : Piso and several others wei^ of 
the same mind, alledging it to be unjust and cruel 
to condemn a man, till they had first heard what he 
had to sty for himself 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not only as vain and foolish, but danger 
rotts and pernicious : he declared it dishonorable to 
treat with any one, who was in arms against his 
country, until he laid them down, and sued for 
peace ; in wiiich case no man would be more mo<^ 

son modo salutis conservandae, verum etiam dignitatis pristine 
recuperand«. Philip, 5« 1. 

H3 
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derate pr equitable than himself: that they had in 
efifect proclaimed him an enemy already, and had 
nothing left but to confirm it by a decree, when 
be was besieging one of the great towns of Italy, 
a colony of Rome, and in it their consul elect, and 
general, Brutus: he observed from what motives 
those other opinions preceeded; from particular 
friendships, relations, private obligations ; but that 
a regard to their country was superior to tliem all: 
that the real point before them was, whether An- 
tony should be suffered to oppress the Republic ; 
to mark out whom he pleased to destruction ; to 
plunder the city, and enslave the citizens—*. That 
this was his sole view, he shewed from a long de* 
tail, not only of his acts, but of his express decla- 
rations: — ^for he had said, in the temple of Castor, in 
the hearing of the people, that whenever it came 
jto blows, no man shc^uld remain alive, who did not 
conquer :-T-and in another speech, that when he 
was out of his consulship, he would keep an army 
still about the city, and enter it whenever he 
thought fit : that in a letter, which Cicero himself 
had seen, to one of his friends, he bade him to 
mark out for himself what estate he would have, 
and whatever it was, he should certainly have itf: 
that, to talk of sending embassadors to such an one, 
was to betray their ignorance of the constitution 
of the Republic, the majesty of the Roman people, 
and the discipline of their ancestors-^t: that what- 
ever was the purpose of their message, it would 

• Philip. 5. 1. 2. 3. t lb. p. 12, I lb. 9- 
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Signify nothing: if to beg him to be quiet, he 
would despise it: if to command him, would not 
obey it :— that, without any possible good, it would 
be a certain damage ; would necessarily create de- 
lay and obstruction to the operations of the war: 
check the zeal of the army ; damp the spirits of 
the people ; whom they now saw so brisk and eager 
in the cause: — that the greatest revolutions of af- 
fairs were effected often by trifling incidents ; and, 
above all, in cival wars, which were generally go- 
verned by popular rumor : that how vigorous 
soever their instructions were to the embassadors, 
that they would be little regarded : the very name 
of an embassy implied a diffidence and fear, which 
was sufficient to cool the ardor of their friends* : 
they might order him to retire from Modena ; to 
quit the province of Gaul ; but this was not to be 
obtained by words, but extorted by aims ; — that 
while the embassadors were going and coming, 
people would be in doubt and suspense about the 
success of their negociation ; and, under the ex- 
pectation of a doubtful war, what progress could 
they hope to make in their levies ? — that his opi- 
nion, therefore, was to make no farther mention of 
an embassy, but t6 enter instantly into action : 
that there should be a cessation of all civil busi- 
ness J public tumult proclaimed ; the shops shut 
up; and that, instead of their usual gown, they 
should all put on the sagum, or habit of war : an4 

• lb. 10. 

H4 
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that levies of soldiers should be made in Rome, and 
through Italy, without any exception of privilege 
or dismission from service ; — that the very fame of 
this vigor would restrain the madness of Antony, 
and let the world see that the case was not, as he 
pretended, a struggle only of contending parties, 
but a real war against the commonwealth : — that 
the whole ' Republic should be committed to the 
consuls, to take care that it received no detriment 
■ ■ t hat pardon should be offered to tliose of An- 
tony's army, who should return to their duty be- 
fore the first of February r-that if they did not 

come to this resolution now, they would be forced 
to do it afterwards, when it would be too late^ 
perhaps, or less effectual*. 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their 
conduct towards Antony: he next proceeded to 
the other subject of their debate ; the honors 
which were ordered to be decreed at their last 
meeting, and began with D. Brutus, as consul 
elect; in favor of whom, besides many high ex- 
pressions of praise, he proposed a decree to this 
effect ■ W hereas D. Brutus, emperor, consul 

elect, now holds the province of Gaul in the 
power of the senate, and people of Rome; and, 
by the cheerful assistance of the towns and colo- 
nies of his province, has drawn together a great 
army in a diort time; that he has done all this 
rightly and regularly, and for the service of 
the state: and that it is the sense, therefore, 

• Philip. 10. 12. 
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of the senate and people, that the Republic h'a4 
been relieved, in a most difficult conjuncture, by 
the pains, counsel, virtue of D, Brutus, emperor, 
consul elect, and by the incredible zeal and con* 
cuiTence of the province of GauL He moved also 
for an extraordinary honor to M. Lepidus, who 
had no pretension to it, indeed, from past serviqes, 
but, being now at the head of the best army in the 
empire, w^ in condition to do the most good or ill 
to them of any man. This was the ground of the 
compliment ; for, his faith being suspected, and his 
union with Antony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by this 
testimony of their confidence, to confirm him in 
the interests of the senate : but he seems to be hard 
put to it, for a pretext of merit to ground bis de* 
cree upon : he takes notice, that Lepidus was always 
moderate in power, and a friend to liberty ; that he 
gave a signal proof of it, when Antony oflfered thi 
diadem to Cssar ; for, by turning away his face, he 
publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that 
his compliance with the times was through neces* 
sity, not choice — that, since Caesar's death, he 
had practised the same moderation ; and when a 
bloody war was revived in Spain, chose to put an 
end to it, by the methods of prudence and huma* 
nity, rather than by arms and the sword, and con^ 
sented to the restoration of S. Pompey* ; for which 
reason he proposed the following decree : 
Whereas the Republic has often been well and 
happily administered by M. LepiduSi the chief 

•lb. U. 
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priest, and the people of Rome have always found 
him to ' be an enemy to kingly government ; and 
whereas, by his endeavors, virtue, wisdom, and 
his singular clemency and mildness, a most dread* 
ful civil war is extinguished ; and S. Pompey the 
great, the son of Cnaeus, out of respect to tjie au- 
thority of the senate, has quitted his arms, and is 
restored to the city ; that the senate and people, 
out of regard to the many and signal services of 
M. Lepidus, emperor, and chief priest, place great 
hopes of their peace, concord, liberty in his virtue, 
authority, felicity ; and, from a grateful sense of his 
inerits, decree, that a gilt equestrian statue shall be 
erected to him, by their order, in the rostra, or any 
other part of the forum which he shall choose*.-^ 
He comes next to young Caesar, and, after enlarg-r 
ing on his praises, proposes, that they should grant 
him a proper commission and command over his 
troops, without which he could be of no use to them, 
and that he should have the rank and all the rights 
of a propraetor, not only for the sake of his dig-!* 
nity, but the necessary management of their affairs, 
and the administration of the war : and then oft 

fers the form of a decree.-^ Whereas C. Caesar, 

the son of Caius, priest, propraetor, has, in the ut-» 
most distress of the Republic, excited and enlisted 
veteran troops, to defend the liberty of the Roman 
people ; and whereas the martial and fourth legions^ 

^Philip. 15- 
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under tlie leading and authority of C. Cassar, have 
defended, and now defend tfane HepohliCy and -die 
liberty of the Roman people ;- and whereas C. Csd-* 
sar is gone, at the head of his army, to prelect die 
province of Gaul; has drawn together a body of 
horse, archers, ^iephaots, under his own and, the 
people's power ; and, in the most dangerous crisis 
of the Republic, has supported the safety and dig- 
nity of the Roman people ; for these reasons, the 
senate decrees, that C. Cassar, the son of Caius^ 
priest, proprstor, be henceforward a senator, and 
vote in the rank and place of a praetor ; and that^ 
in soliciting for any future magistracy, the same 
regard be had to him, as would have been had bj 
law, if he had been qusstor the year before*. As 
to those who thought these honors too great for so 
young a man, and apprehended danger from his 
abuse of them, he declares their apprehensions to 
be the eflfect of envy, rather than fear, since the 
nature of things was such, that he, who had once 
got a Vaste of true glory, and found himself univer- 
sally dear to the senate and people, could never 
think any other acquisition equal to it : he wishes 
that J. Cssar had taken the same course, when 
young, of endearing himself to the senate and ho- 
nest men ; but, by neglecting that, he spent the 
force of his great genius in acquiring a vain popu- 
larity, and, having no regard to the senate, and the 
better sort, opened himself a way to power, which 

•lb. 17. 
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the virtue of a free people could not bear :--"~*that 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared from 
the son, nor, after the proof of such admirable pru«^ 
dencein a boy, any ground to imagine that his 
f iper age would be less prudent :-^for what greater 
folly could there be, than to prefer an useless 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, 
always slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, so* 
lid glory ?-^If they suspected him as an enemy to 
some of their best and most valued citizens, they 
might lay aside those fears ; he had given up all \m 
lesentments to the Republic ; made her the mode** 
ratrix of all his acts ; that he knew the most in- 
ward sentiments of the youth; would pawn his 
credit for him to the senate and people ; would pro* 
mise, engage, undertake, that he would alwaya be 
the same that he now was ; such as they should 
wish and desire to see him*. He proceeded also 
to give a pubUc testimonial of praise and thanks 
to L. Egnatuleius, for his fidelity to the Republic, 
in bringing over the fourth legion from Antony to 
CsBsar ; and moves, that it might be granted to him, 
for that piece of service, to sue for, and hold any 
magistracy, three years before the legal timef**^ 
Lastly, as to the veteran troOps, which had follow- 
ed the authority of Csssar and the senate, and es« 
pecially the martial, and fourth leigions, he moved^ 
that an exemption from service should be decreed 
to them and their children, except in the case of 

^ PUlip. IS. t lb. 19. 
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ft gallic or doiMstio tumult ; and tbat the consuls 
C« Panaa a»d A. Hirtius^ or one of them, should 
prdvide knds in Campania, or elsewhere, to be di^ 
vided to them ; and that, as soon as the present 
var was over, they should all be discharged, and 
punctually receive whatever sums of money C. 
C»sar had promised to them when they £ist de>* 
dared for him.— — 

This was the substance of his speech ; iaot die lat» 
ter part 6f which^ the iN-oposal of honors, the se^ 
aate readily agreed with him : and though those, 
which were decreed to Octavius, seemed so extras 
^itHnary to Cicero himaelf, that he thought it pro^ 
per to voMke an apology for them, yet there wene 
others, of the first rank, who thought them not 
great enough ; so that Philippua added the honor 
of a statue; Ser. Sulpicius and Servilius the pri- 
vilege of suing for any magistracy, still earlier than 
Cicero had proposed*, fiut the assembly was 
much divided about the maiu question, of sending 
m deputation to Antony : some of tlie principal se- 
nators wtere warmly for it ; and the consuls them- 
selves £lvored it, atid artfoUy avoided to put it to 
•tilie votef ; winch would odierwise have been car- 
ried by Cicero, who had a clear majority on his 
tide. The debate being held on till night, w^as ad- 



^ SlatVAm Pbilifpvn decrerit, cderitalem p«tittoms primo Ser- 
vittft, pott lAftjorem etkun Servilius : nihil turn oimiun vidtbauur. 
A4 Brut. 15. 

t Has in sententias roeas si Consules discessionem facere v«- 
kiittMic^ oanibtts Ms kuronibua auctoritate ipsa Seftatus jampri* 
dtm de maiubtt$ arma cecidissent. Philip. 14, 7* 
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joumcd to the next morning, and kept up with the 
Mme warmth for three days successively, while the 
senate continued all the time in Cicero's opinion, 
^nd would have passed a decree conformable to i^ 
had not Salvius, the tribune, putliis negative upon 
them*. This firmness of Antony's friends pre- 
vailed, at last, for an embassy ; and three consular 
senators were presently nominated to it, S. Sulpi- 
€ius, L. Piso, and L. Phiiippus : but their commis-^ 
4iion was strictly limited, and drawn up by Cicero 
himself; giving them no power to treat with An- 
tony, but to »carry to him only the peremptory 
commands of the senate, to quit the siege of Mo- 
dena, and desist from all hostilities in Gaul : they 
had instructions, likewise, after the delivery of 
their message, to speak with D. Brutus in Modena, 
and signify to him and his army, that the senate 
•nd the people had a grateful sense of their ser- 
viceS) which would one day be a great honor to 
themf. 

The unusual length of these debates greatly raised 
the curiosity of the city, and drew the whole body 
of the people into the forum, to expect the issue; 
where, as they had done also not long before, th^ 

* Icaqoe han: Senteotia per triduum sic valuit, vt quamqQMi 
discessio facta non est, tamen praeter paucos, omnes mihi assensttri 
viderentur.* Pbilip. 6. 1. App. p. 559, 

t Quamquam non est ilia legatio, sed denuociatio b«Hi, nisi 
paruerit — mittuniur enim qui noncient, ne oppognel Consulem de* 
signatum, ne Mutinam obsideat, ne Provinciam depopuletar — Pbi- 
lip. 6. 2. 

Dantur mandata legatis, ut D. Brutmny aiilitesqae ejus adeant, 
&c. ib. 3. . * ' 
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could not forbear calling out upon Cicero with one 
voice, to come and give them an account of the 
deliberations*. He went, therefore, directly from 
the senate into the rostra, produced by Appuleius, 
the tribune, and acquainted them, in a speech, with 
the result of their debates, -that the senate,^ ex- 
cepting a few, after they had stood firm for three 
days to his opinion^ had given it up at last, with 
less gravity, indeed, than became them, yet not 
meanly or shamefully, having decreed not so much 
an embassy as a denunciation of war to Antony, if 
he did not obey it ; which carried, indeed, an ap- 
pearance of severity ; and he wished only that it 

had carried no delay that Antony, he was sure, 

would never obey it, nor ever submit to their power, 

who had never been in his own that he would 

do, therefore, in that place, what he had been doing 
in the senate ; testify, warn, and declare to them, 
before-hand, that Antony would perform no part of 
what their embassadors were sent to require of him 

that he would still waste the country, besiege 

Modena, and not suffer the embassadors themselves 

to enter the town, or speak with Brutus " be- 

** lieve me,*' says he, " I know the violence, the 
" impudence, the audaciousness of the man — let 
" our embassadors then make haste, which I know 
" they are resolved to do ; but do you prepare your 
" military habit ; for it is a part also of our decree, 
" that, if he does not comply, we must all put on 

• Quid ego de uni verso popiilo R. dicam? qui pieno ac refer- 
to foro bis me una mente aique voce in concionem vocavit. Phi'* 
lip. 7. 8. • 
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'^ that garb : we shall certainly put it on : he wtU 
* never obey : we shall lament the loss of so many 
^* daysy which might have been employed in ac- 
'^ tion — *. I am not afraid, When he comes to 
'^ hear how I have declaied this before-hand, thai; 
** for the sake of confuting me, he should change 
^* his mind and submit He will never do it ; wiQ 
** not envy me this glory ; will chuse rather, that 
'* you should think me wise, than him modest :''*-*• 
he observes, that though it would have been better 
to send no message, yet some good would flow 
£rom it to the Republic ; for when the embassa^ 
tiers shall make the report, which they surely will 
make, of Antony's reftisal to obey the people and 
senate, who can be so perverse, as to look upon 
him any longer as a citizen ?— " Wherefore wait,* 
says he, '^ with patience, citizens, the return of the 
'^ embassadors, and digest the inconvenience of a 
'^ few days : if on their return they bring peace; 
" call me prejudiced ; if war, providentf." Then, 
after assuring them of his perpetual vigilance 
for their safety,, and applauding their wonderful 
alacrity in the cause, and declaring, that of all 
the assemblies, which he had seen, he had never 
known so full a one as the present, he thus 
concludes, '^ The season of liberty is now come, 
" my citizens, much later, indeed, than became the 
** people of Rome ; but so ripe now, that it cannot 
•* be deferred a moment What we have hitherto 
" suffered was owing to a kind of fatality, which 

• Philip. 6. 1, 2, 3. t lb. 4, 6. 
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" we hare borne as tfiell as we could ; but if any 
" 5iich case should happen again, it must be ow* 
" ing to ourselves : it is not possible for the people 
*' of Rome to be slaves, whom the Gods haVe des- 
" tined to the command of all natioh^ : the affair is 
" BOW reduced to the last extremity ; the struggle 
" is fot liberty : it is your part either to conquer, 
" which will surely be the fruit of your pitty and 
" concord, or to suffer any thing rather than livft 
^'slaves: other natioils may etidure slavery; but 
" the proper end and busihess of the Roman people 
" is liberty.^ 

The ambassadors prepared themselves immedi- 
ktely to execute their commission, and the next 
morning, early, set forward towards Antony^ though 
Sen Sulpicius was in a very declining State of health; 
Various were the spfeculations about the success of 
this message : but Antony gained one certain ad- 
vantage by it, of more time, either to press the 
iiege of Modena, or to take such measures as fresh 
accidents might pffer : nor were his friends with- 
out hopes of drawing from it some pretence for 
opening a treaty with him, so as to give rootn to 
the chiefs of the Csesarian faction to unite them- 
selves against the senate and Republican party; 
which seemed to be inspired, by Cicero, with a re* 
solution of extinguishing all the remains of the 
late tyranny. For this purpose, the' partisans of 
that cause were endeavoring to obviate the offence, 
which might be given by Antony's refusal to cofm- 
ply M'ith what was enjoined ; contriving specious 
answers for him, and representing them as a reasou- 

VOL. III. I 
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able ground of an accommodation, in hopes to 
cool the ardor of the city for the proseculioa of 
the war : Calenus was at the head of thi^ party, 
who kept a constant correspondence with Antony, 
and took care to publish such of his letters as were 
proper to depress the hopes and courage of his ad- 
versaries, and keep up the spirits of his friends*^ 

Cicero, therefore, at a meeting of the senate, 
called in this interval about certain matters of or- 
dinary form, took occasion to rouse the zeal of the 
assembly, by warning them of the mischief of these 
insinuations. He observed, that the affairs then 
proposed to their deliberation were of little conse- 
quence, though necessary in the common course of 
public business, about the Appian way, the coin, 
the Luperci, which would easily be adjusted ; but 
that his mind was called off from the consideration 
of them by the more important concerns qf the 

Republic that he had always been afraid of 

sending the embassy— and now every body saw 
what a languor the expectation of it had caused in 
people's minds, and what a handle it had given to 
the practices of those, who grieved to see the se-* 
nate recovering its ancient authority ; the people 
united with them; all Italy on the same side; 
their armies prepared ; their generals ready to take 

the field who feign* answers for Antony, and 

applaud them as if they had sent embassadors not 



* Ille litteras ad te mittat de spe she Mcandarum rerom ? ea» 
tw laetiis proferas? — describendas etiam des improbis civibus?-^ 
eoriim au^eas animos I bonorum spem, virtutemque dcbilites I — > 
Philip. 7. 2. 
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to give, but receive conditions from him. Then, 
after exposing the danger and iniquity of such 
practices, and rallying the principal abettor of them, 
Calenus, he adds, that he, who, all his life, had 
been the author and promoter of civil peace ; who 
owed whatever he Avas, whatever he had to it ; his 
honors, interest, dignity; nay, even the talents 
and abilities which he was master of; ^^ yet I," 
says he, ** the perpetual adviser of peace, am for 
^* no peace with An tony," — where, perceiving him- 
self to be heard with attention— he proceeds to ex- 
plain at large, through the rest of his speech, that 
such a peace would be dishonorable, dangerous, 
and could not possibly subsist :— he exhorts the se- 
nate, therefore, to be attentive, prepared, and 
armed beforehand ; so as not to be caught by a 
smooth or suppliant answer, and the false appear- 
ance of equity : that Antony must do Qvery thing 
which was prescribed to him, before he could pre- 
tend to ask any thing ; if not, that it was not the' 
senate which proclaimed war against him, hut. he 
against the Roman people, " But for you, fathers, 
" I give you warning," says he, '* the question 
" before you concerns the liberty of the people of 
*' Rome, which is entrusted to your care; it con- 
*' cems the lives and fortunes of every honest man; 
** it concerns your own authority ; which you will 

** for ever lose, if you do not retrieve it now 1 

*' admonish you too, Pansa; for though you want 
^* no advice, in which you excel, yet the best pi- 
*' lots, in great storms, are sometimes admonished 

IS 
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"by passengers : never suffer that noble provision 
" of arms and troops, which you have made, to 
" come to nothing : you have such an' opportunity 
" before you, as no man ever had : by this firm- 
^* ness of the senate, this alacrity of the equestrian 
" order, this ardor of the people, you have it id 
** your power to free the Republic * for ever from 
*^ fear and danger — *." 

The consuls, in the mean while, were taking 
care that the expectation of the effect of the em- 
bassy should not supersede their preparations for 
War ; and agreed, between themselves, that one of 
them should march immediately to Gaul, with the 
troops which were already provided, and the other 
stay behind to perfect the new levies, which were 
carried on with great success both in the city, and 
the country : for all the capital towns of Italy were 
vying with each other in voluntary contributions 
of money and soldiers, and in decrees of infamy 
and disgrace to those who refused to list themselves 
into the public servicef. The first part fell by lot 
to HirtiusJ; who, though but lately recovered 
from a dangerous indisposition, marched away, 
without loss of time, at the head of a brave army ; 
and particularly of the two legions, the martial 
and the fourth, which were esteemed the flower 

♦ Vid. Philip. 7. 

t An cum municipiis pax erif» quorum tanta studia cognos-> 
cuntur in decretis faciendis, militibus dandis, pecuniis poliicendis 
• — baec jam tola Italia fiunt. Philip. 7* 8. 9. 

t Consul sortitu ad bellam profectus A. Hirtius. — Philip* 
14. 2. 
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and strength of the whole, and now put themselves 
under the command and auspices of the consuK<-« 
With these, in qonjunction with Octavius, he hope4 
to obstruct all the designs of Antony, and prevent 
his gaining any ad\'ants^e against Brutus, till Pan* 
«a could join them, which would make them supe** 
rior in force, and enable them to give him battle, 
vith good assurance of victory* He contented 
himself, in the mean while, with dispossessing An* 
tony of some of his posts, and distressing him, by 
straightening his quarters, and opportunities of fo* 
rage, in which he had some success, as he signified 
in a letter to his colleague Pansa, which was com- 
municated to the senate : "I have possessed my-r 
" self," says he, ^^ of Claterna, and driven out An* 
** tony's garrison ; his horse were routed in the ac- 
*\ tion, and some of them slain*/' And, in all his 
tetters to Cicero, he assured him, that he would un* 
dlectake nothing without the greatest caution ; in 
answer, probably, to what Cicero was constantly 
inculcating, not to expose himself too forwardly, 
till Pansa could come up to himf. 

The embassadors returned about the beginning 
of February, having been retarded somewhat Ion* 
ger than they intended, by the death of Sen Sulpi- 
cius, which, happening when they were just arrived 
at Antony's camp, left the embas'sy maimed and 
imperfect, as Cicero says, by the loss of the best 

* Dejeci presidium, Claterna potitus sum, fugati equites, pr»« 
Kom commissum, occisi aliquot. Philip* 8. 2. 

t Hirttui nihil nisi considerate, ut mihi crebris liUeris Bignifi- 
cat, acturus videbatur. £p. Fara. 12. 5. 
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ami ablest man of the three*. The report, which 
they made to the senate, answered exactly, in every 
point, to what Cicero had foretold ; — that Antony 
would perform no part of what was required, nor 
suffer them even to speak with Brutus, but conti- 
nued to batter the town Avith great fury, in their 
presence : he offered, however, some conditions of 
his own, which, contrar}'^ to their instructions, they 
were weak enough to receive from him, and lay 
before the senate : the purport of them was, that 
the senate should assign lands and rewards to alt 
his troops, and confirm all the other grants which 
he and Dolabella had made in their consulship : 
that all his decrees, from Caesar's books and papers, 
should stand firm : that no account should be de- 
manded of the money taken from the temple of 
Opis, nor any enquiry made into the conduct of 
the seven commissioners, created to divide the lands 
to the veteran soldiers ; and that his judiciary law 
should not be repealed : on these terms, he offered 
to give up Cisalpine Gaul, provided that he might 
have the greater Gaul, in exchange, for five years, 
with an army of six legions, to be completed out of 
the troops of D. Brutusf. 

* Cum Ser. Sqlpicius aefate illos anteiret, sapientia omnes, su- 
bito ercptus e caussa tocam legationem orbam & debilitatam reli- 
quit. Philip. 9. 1. 

t Ante Consulis oculosque legatorum formentis Mutinam ver* 
beravit — ne punctum quidem temporis, cum legati adessent, op- 
pugnatio respiravit — cum illi contempti & rejecti revertissent, dix- 
issentque Senatui, non roodo ilium e Gallia non discessisse, uti 
rensuissemus, sed n^ a Mutina quidem recessisse, potestatem sibi 
D. Bruti conveniendi aon fuisse, dec. vid. Philip. 8. 7« 8. 9» 
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Pansa summoned the senate to consider the re- 
port of the embassadors, ^hich raised a general in- 
dignation through the city; and gave all possible 
advantage to Cicero, towards bringing the house 
into his sentiments : but, contrary to expectation, 
he found Catenus's party still strong enough to 
give him much trouble, and even to carry some 
points against him ; all tending to soften the rigor 
of his motions, and give them a turn more favora- 
ble to\vards Antony. He moved the senate to de- 
cree, that a war or rebellion was actually com- 
menced : they carried it for a tumult : he urged 
them to declare Antony an enemy : they carried it 
for the softer term of adversary* : he proposed that 
all persons should be prohibited from going to 
Antony : they excepted Varius Cotyla, one of his 
lieutenants, who was then in the senate, taking 
notes of every thing which passed. In these votes 
Pansa himself, and all the consular senators, con- 
curred ; even L. Csesar, who, though a true friend 
to liberty, yet, being Antony's uncle, thought him- 
self obliged, by decency, to vote on the milder 
wdef. 

But Cicero, in his turn, easily threw out, what 
was warmly pressed on the other side, the proposal 
of a second embassy ; and carried, likewise, the 
main question, of requiring the citizens to change 
tlieir ordinary gown, for the sagum, or habit of 

^ ^ Ego princeps Saf^orum t ego semper hottera appenaW* cum 
alii adversariam : semper hoc bellum, cum alii tumuUuro, &c.— 
Fhilip. 12.7. 

t Vid. Philip. 8. 1. 10. 
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war : by which they decreed the tiding, vhUe they 
rejected the name. la all decrees of this Hin,d, the 
9opsular senators, oa the account of th^ir dignityj^ 
were excused from changing their habit ; but Ci- 
cerO| to inculcate nxore.seqsibly the distress of the 
IlepubUc, resolved to wave his privilege, and wear 
the same robe with the rest of the city*. In a 
letter to Cassius, he gives the following short ac- 
couHt of the st^te of things at this timc;TT-" Wf 
^' have excellent consuls^ but most shaipeful consu* 
" Ic^rs : a brave senate, but th? lower they are iu 
" d.ignity, the braver : nothing firmer and better 
^ • than the people, 3,^4 ^U Italy universally ; but 
*^ iPLOthing mo(e detestable and infamous than our 
*' embassadors, Philip and Piso^ who, when sent 
*' only to carry tlt^ orders of the senate to Antony, 
'' none pf which he would compjiy with, brought 
** back, of their own accofd^ intolerable densiands 
** from him; wherefore all tlie world now floc^t 
^' about me, and I am grown popular in ^ salutary 
/' cj^use, &ct." 

. The senate met again the next day, to draw in- 
to form and perfect what had been resolved upon 



t EUyiidem, P* C. qui^qoam hoc hoQpreusi topti solentesse» 

cum est in sagis ci vitas ; statui tamen a vohis, cxtcriaque civibiu 
in tanta atrocitaie temporis — non differre vesiitu. Philip. S; 11. 
t Egregios Consales habemos, sod turpissinios consu lares : Se» 
imtum fortem, seel infiroo quemque boi>are fJo.rtissimuxi(i« Populo 
▼ero nihil fortius, nihil melius, Italiaque universa. Nihil autem 
foedius Philippo & Pisone legatis, nihil flagitiosius : qui cum es- 
sent missi, ut Antonio ex S. C. certas res nunciarent ; cum ill^ ea* 
rum rerum nuHi paruisset, ultro ab illo ad nos intolerabilia postu- 
)at« retulerunt. Iraquc ad nos concurritur : factiqae jam in re 
salutari populares sumus. £p. Fam. 12. 4« 
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\n the preceding debate : when Cicero, in ^ pa« 
thetic speech, took occasion to expostulate with 
them for their imprudent leni^ the day before: 
he shewed th^ absurdity of th^ir scruples, about 
voting a civil war : that th^ word tumult, which 
they had preferred, eitlier carried in it no real dif* 
^rence, pr if ai\y, implied a greater perturbation 
of all thii^gs^ : he proved, from every step that 
Antony bad tJ^^cen and wa^ taking; from every 
thing, ^hich the senate, the people, the towns of 
Italy were doing and decreeing against htm, that 
^y were truly and properly in a s^tate of civil 
^ar ; the fi^fth, which ha^ hafiipei^d in their me* 
^ory, an4 th^ most despf rate of then> all ; being 
thjQ iir^lf which was ever raised, not by a dissen- 
si9n.of pa^tie^ contendirog for a superiority in the 
^epubliC) but against an union of all parties, to 
enalave an^d oppress the Repubhcf- He proceeds 
to expostu^te with Calenus, for his obstinate ad-* 
herence to Antony, and exposes the weakness of 
his. pretended plea for it; a love of peace, and 
cojjicern for the lives of the citizens : — he puts him 
in mind^ tlia^ there was^ no juster cause of taking 
amis, than to repel slavery ; that several other 
causes, indeed, were just, but this necessaiy : un- 
less he did not take himself to be affected by it, 
for the hopes of sharing the dominion with An- 
tony ; if so, he was doubly mistaken; first, for 
preferring a private interest to the public; se* 

* Philip. 8. 1. . t lb. S: 
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condly, for thinking any thing secure, or worth 
enjoying in a tyranny :-^that a regard for the 
safety of citizens was a laudable principle ; if he 
meant the good, the useful, the friends to their 
country: but if he meant to save those, who, 
though citizens by nature, were enemies by choice j 
what difference was there between him and such 
citizens P*— That their ancestors had quite another 
notion of the care of citizens j and when Scipio 
Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, when Opimius 
slew CaiUs Gracchus, when Marius killed Satur-* 
ninus, they were all followed by the greatest and 
the best both of the senate and the people—that 
the difference between Calcfnus's opinion and his 
was not trifling, or about a trifling matter ; the 
wishing well only to this or that man: that he 
wished well to Brutus; Calenus to Antony; he 
wished to see a colony of Rome preserved ; Cale- 
nus to see it stormed : that Calenus could not de- 
ny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay, 
^v^hich could distress Brutus, and strengthen An- 
tony — *. He then addressed himself to the other 
consulars, and reproached them for their shameful 
behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that when the embassadors 
were sent, against his judgment, he comforted him- 
self with imagining, that, as soon as they should re- 
turn, despised and rejected by Antony, and infohii 
the senate that he would neither . retire from Gaul, 

* Philip. 4-6. 
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nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suffer them 
to speak with Brutus ; that, out of indignation, 
they should all arm themselves immediately in the 
defence of Brutus ; but, on the contrary, ^ey were 
grown more dispirited, to hear of Antony's auda- 
ciousness ; and their embassadors, instead bf cou* 
rage, which they ought to have brought, had 
brought back nothing but fear to them — *. 
" Good God," says he, ^* what is become of the 
"virtue of our ancestors? — When Popilius was 
" sent embassador to Antiochus, and ordered him, 
** in the name of the senate, to depart from Alexan- 
** dria, which he was then besieging; upon the 
" king's deferring to answer, and contriving delays, 
" he drew a circle round him with his staff, and 
" baJde him give his answer instantly, before he stir- 
** red out of that place, or he would return to these- 
** nate without it" — he then recites and ridicules the 
several demands made by Antony ; their arrogance, 
stupidity, absurdity : and f reproves Piso and Phi- 
lip, men of such dignity, for the meanness of 
bringing back conditions, when they were sent 
only to carry commands — ^he complains, that they 
paid more respect to Antony's embassador, Coty- 
la, than he to theirs : for, instead of shutting the 
' gates of the city against him, as they ought to have 
done, they admitted him into that veiy temple, 
where the senate then sat ; where, the day before, 
he was taking notes of what every man said, and 

• lb. 7. t lb. 8, 9. 
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was caressed, invited, and entertained by some of 
the principal senators^ who had too little regard to 
their 4ig<^i^y> ^^^ much to their danger. But 
what, alfer all, was the danger ? which must end 
either ii^iberty or death : the one always desira- 
ble, the other unavoidable : while to fly from death, 
basely, was worse than death itself :*-^that it used to 
be the character of consular senators, to be vigi^ 
fent, attentive, always thinking, doing, or propos«» 
ing something for the good of the public : that be 
remembered old Scaevola in the Marsic war> how, 
in the extremity of age, oppressed with years and 
infirmities, he gave free access to fevery body ; was 
never seen in his bed ; always the first in the se- 
nate : he wished that they all would imitate such 
industry; or, at least, not envy those who did*: 
that, since they had now suffered a six year's sla- 
very, a longer term than honest and industrious 
slaves used to serve, what watchings, what solicit 
tude, what pains ought they to refuse, for the sake 
of giving liberty to the Roman people ? He con-^ 
dudes, by adding a clause to their last decree ; to 
grant pardon and impunity to all who should de* 
sert Antony, and return to their duty, by the fif» 
teenth of March : or, if any who continued with 
him, should do any service worthy of reward, that 
one or both the consuls should take the first op^* 
portunity to move the senate in their favor : bat 
if any person, from this time, should go over to Ab« 

♦ Philip. 10. 
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tony, except Cotyla, that the senate would con- 
sider him as an enettiy to his country. 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
Called the senate together again the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honors to be decreed to 
the memory of Sen Sulpicius, who died upon the 
embassy — he spoke largely in his praise, and ad- 
vised to pay him all the honors which had ever- 
been decreed to any, who had lost their lives in the 
service of their country: a public funeral, sepulchre, 
and statue. ServiHus, who spoke next, agreed to 
a ftmeral and monument, but was against a statue, 
as due only to those who had been killed by vio- 
lence, in the discharge of their embassies. Cicero 
was not content with this, but, but of private friend- 
ship to the man, as well as a regard to the public 
servide, resolved to have all the honors paid to him, 
which the occasion could possibly justify : in an- 
swer, therefore, to Servilius, he shewed, with his 
usual eloquence, that the case of Sulpicius was the 
same with the case of those who had been killed 
on the account of their embassies : that the em- 
bassy itself had killed him : that he set out upon 
it in so weak a condition, that though he had some 
hopes of coming to Antony, he had none of return- 
ing: and when he was just arrived to the congress, 
expired in the very act of executing his commis- 
sion* : that it was not the manner, but the cause 
of the death, which their ancestors regarded : if it 

* lb. 9. 1. 
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was caused by the embassy^ they granted a public 
nionument) to encourage their fellow citizens, in 
dangerous wars, to undertake that employment 
with cheerfulness ; that several statues had been 
erected on that account; which none had ever 
merited better than Sulpicius-^that there could be 
no doubt but that the embassy had killed him ; 
and that he had carried out death along with him^ 
which he might have escaped by staying at home, 
under the care of his wife and children — *. But 
when he saw, that, if he did not obey the authority 
of the senate, l^e should be unlike to himself; and, 
if he did obey, must necessarily lose bis life, he 
chose, in so critical a state of the Republic, rather 
to die than seem to decline any service, which he 
could possibly do : that he had many opportunities 
of refreshing and deposing himself in the cities 
through which he passed, and was pressed to it by 
his colleagues ; but, in spite of his distemper, per- 
severed to death in the resolution of urging his 
journey, and hastening to perform the commands 
of the senate-^that, if they recollected how he en- 
deavored to excuse himslf from the task, when it 
was first moved in the senate, they must needs 
think, that this honor to him, when dead, was 
but a necessary amends for the injury which they 
had done to him M'hen living: for, though it was 
harsh to be said, yet he must say it, that it vras 
they who had kjUed him, by over-ruling his ex- 

* Philip, X 
I 
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cuse, when they saw it grounded, not on a feigned, 
but a real sickness: and when, to their remon^ 
strance, the consul Pansa joined his exhortation, 
with a gravity and force of speech which his ears had 
not learnt to bear ; " then,"* says he, ** he took his sou 
^' and me aside, and professed, that he could not help 
** preferring your authority to his own life ; we, 
" through admiration of his virtue, durst not venture 
" to oppose his will : his sou was tenderly moved, 
" nor was my concern much less ; yet both of us 
" were obliged to give way to the greatness of hts 
" mind, and the force of his reasoning ; when, to 
" the joy of you all, he promised that he would do 
*' whatever you prescribed, nor would decline the 
" danger of that vote, of which he himself had been 
" the proposer— restore life, therefore, to him from 
*' whom you have taken it: for the life of the dead 
" is in the memory of the living : take care, that he, 
*' whom you unwillingly sent to his death, receive an 
" immortality from you: for if you decree a statue 
" to him in the rostra, the remembrance of his em-» 
** bassy will remain to all posterity-r—*/' Then, after 
illustrating the great virtues, talents, and excellent 
character of Sulpicius, he observes, that all these 
would be perpetuated by their own merit and ef- 
fects, and that the statue was the monument rather 
of the gratitude of the senate, than of the fame of 
the man ; of a public rather than of a private signi-t 
^cation j an eternal testimony of Antony's audaci^ 

» 

•lb. 4,5. 
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ousness ; of his Waging in impious war against his 
country ; of hi» rejecting the embassy of the se- 
nate—*. For which reasons he prop()sed a decree, 
that a statue of brlss should be triected to him in 
the rosti^a, by order of the senate, and the cause 
inscribed on the base, that he died in the service 
of the Republic, with an area of five fceij on all 
«ides of it, for his children and postierity to see 
the shews of gladiators*— that a magnificent Ainerat 
should be made for him, at the public charge, and 
thfe consul Pansa should assign him a place of 
burial, in the Esquiline field, with an area of thirty 
ftct every way, to be granted publicly, as a se- 
pulchre for him, his children, and posterity.— 
The senate agreed to what Cicero desired, and the 
statue itself, as we are told by a writer of the 
third century, remained, to his time, iu the rostra 
of Augustusf- 

Sulpicius was of a noble aid patrician family, of 
the same age, the same studies, and the same prin- 
ciples with Cicero, with whom he kept up a per- 
petual friendship. They went through their exer- 
cises together when young, both at Rome, and at 
Rhodes, in the celebrated school of Molo : whence 
he became an eminent pleader of causes, and passed 
through all the great offices of the state, with a sin- 
gular reputation of wisdom, learning, integrity; a 
constant admirer of the modesty of the ancients; 
and a reprover of the insolence of his own timcs^ 

* Philip. 5. 6. t Pomponius de •rigine juri$. 
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Wh^n he cpuld nat arrive a^ the fir&t degree q^ 
f^me a$ an oxator, he reao^v^d to excel ia wh^t 
was next to it, the character of s^ lawyer ; chusin^ 
rather to be the first in the secQu4 ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
second only in the first ; leaying, therefore^ to hi^ 
friend Cicero, the field of eloquence, he contepte4 
himself with such a sh,aFe Qf it, ^s was sufficient tc^ 
sustain and adoxn the profession of th^ law. In 
this he succ^ded to his wish^^ and was far supe^ 
rior to all wljo had ever professed it in I^cvn? ; be* 
ing the first who reduced it to a proper science, 
or rational system ; and added light and metliod 
to that, whigh all others before him had taijight 
darkly and confusedly. Nor was his knowledge 
confined to the external forms, or the ?fF(?cts of 
the municipal laws ; but enlarged by a comprehen- 
sive view of universal equity, Avhich he made th^ 
interpreter of its sanctions, and the rule of aU lus 
decisions ; yet he was always better pleased to put 
an amicable end to a controversy, than to direct a 
process at law. In his political behaviour, he was 
always a friend to peace and liberty ; moderating 
the violence of opposite parties, and discouraging 
every step towards civil dissention ; and, in the lat? 
i/Tar, was so busy in contriving projects of an ac- 
co^imodation, that he gained the name of the 
peace'-maker. Through a natural timidity of tem- 
per, confirmed by a profession and course of life 
averse from arms, though he preferred Fompey's 
cause as the best, he did not care to fight for it; but 
taking Caesar's to be the strongest, suffered his son 
to follow that camp) while he himself continued 
Vol. III. K 
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quiet asid neuter : for this he was honored by Cae- 
sar, yet could never be jnduced to approye his 
government. From the time of Csesar's death, he 
continued still to advise and promote all measures 
which seemed likely to establish the public con- 
cord ; and died, at last, as he had lived, in the very 
act and office of peace-making*. 

The senate had heard nothing of Brutus and 
Cassius, from the time of their leaving Italy, till 
Brutus now sent public letters to the consuls, giv- 

* Non facile quero dixerim plus Studii quam ilium & ad dU 
cendum', ie ad omnes bonarum rerum disciplinas adhibuiste: 
lutm St in risdem exercitationibus ineunte estate fuimas ; 6c postea 
RbuduQ una ille etiaro profectus est, quo melior estet &l doctior: 
Sc inde ut rediit, videtur roihi in secunda arte primus esse malu- 
iftse, quam in prima secundus — sed forlasse maluit, id quod est 
adeptus, loni;e omnium non.ejusdem mudo »catis, sed eorura 
etiam qui fuissent, in jure civilt esse princeps — juris civilis mag- 
num usum & apud Sczvolam & apud multos fuisse, arlem in hoc 
lino— hie enim atiulit banc artem— quasi lucera ad ea, quae con* 
fuse ab aliis aut respondebantur aut agebantur — [Brut. 262, &c.] 
neque ille magis Juris consultus, quam justitiae luit: ita ea quae 
pro/iciscebantur a legibus & a jure civili semper ad facilttatem 
jequitatemque refeberat : neque constituere litium actiones male- 
bat, quam controversias tollere. [Philip. 9. 5.] Servius vero 
pacifitator cum soo librariolo videtur obiisse legationem. [Ad 
Att. 15. 7 ] Cognoram enim jam absens, te hsec malamuho ante 
protideutem, defensorem pacis & in Consulatu tuo & post Con- 
sulatum fuisse. [£p. Fam. 4. 1.] 

N. B. The old lawyers lei I a remarkable story of the origin of 
Sulpicius's fame and skill in the law : that going one day to con- 
sult Mucius Scasvola about some point, he was so dull in appre- 
bending the meaning of Mucius's answer, that, after explaining it 
to him twice or thrice, Mucius could not for bear saying, '* It is a 
** shame for a nobleman, and a patrician, and a pleader of causes, 
** to be ignorant of that law, which he profei^ses to understand,*' 
The reproach stung him to the quick, and made him apply himself 
to his studies with such industry, that he became the ablest lawyer 
in Rome; and left behind him near a hundred and eighty books 
written by himself, on nice and difficult questions of law. Digests 
1. 1. Tit. 2. parag. 43, 
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ing a particular account of his success against An- 
tony's brother, Caius, in securing Macedonia, 
lUyricum, and Greece, with all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the Republic: 
that C. Antony was retired to ApoUonia, with seven 
cohorts, where a good account would soon be 
given of him : that a legion, under L. Piso, had 
surrendered itself to young Cicero, the commander 
of his horse : that Dolabella's' horse, ^which was 
marching in two separate bodies towards Syria, the 
one in Thessaly, the other in Macedonia, had de- 
serted their leaders, and joined themselves to him: 
thatVatinius had opened the gates of Dyrrhachium 
to him, and given up the town with his troops into 
his hands ; that in all these transactions, Q. Hor- 
tensius, the proconsul of Macedonia, had been par- 
ticularly serviceable in disposing the provinces and 
their armies to declare for the cause of liberty*. 

Pansa no sooner received the letters, than* he 
summoned the senate, to acquaint them with the 
contents, which raised an incredible joy through 
the whole cityf ; after the letters were read, Pansa 
spoke largely in the praises of Brutus ; extolled his 
conduct and services ; and moved, that public ho- 

The Jesuits, Catrou and Rouille, have put this Sulpicius into 
the tist of the conspirators who killed Caesar: but a moderate ac- 
qudintance with the character of the man, or with Cicero's writ- 
ings, would have shewn them their errors and that there was none 
of Consiular rank, butTrebonius, concerned in that affair. Hist. ' 
Rom. vol. 17. p- 343. Not. a. 

• Vid. Philip. X. 4. 5. 6. 

-I- Dii immortales! qui tile nuncius, quae illse litters, qus Is- 
titia Senatus, quae alacritas civitatis erat ? Ad Brut. 1. 2. 7. 

K S 
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Xiors ^nd thanks should be decreed to hijcp: ^ju} 
thq|, according to his custom, called upon hif 
fath^-in-law^ C^lenus, to declare Im sj&ntiinente 
the first ; who, in a premeditated ^peecl>y daliyere4 
from writing, acknowledged Brutus's) letters to^ 
be well and properly drawn ; but sinc^ what hf 
bad done, was done without any comm^^ip^ an4 
public authority, that he should be required to 
deliver up his forces to the orders of the Sisnate, or 
the proper governors of the provinces — ♦• CicerQ 
spoke flext, and began with givip^ the thapk^ of 
the house to Pansa, for calling them together oi» 
^hat day, when they had no expectation of it; an4 
pot deferring a moment to give them a share of tlie 
joy which Birutus's letters had brought He qhr 
server, that Pansa, by speaking so largely in the 
praise of Brutus, had shewn that to be true, which 
he had always taken to be so, that no man ever 
envied another*s virtue, who was conscious of his 
own : that he had prevented him, to whom, for his 
intimacy with Brutus, that task seemed particu- 
larly to belong, from saying so much as he intend-^ 
ed on that subject-^then addressing hipiself tQ 
Calenus, he asks, what could be the meaning of 
that perpetual war which he declared against the 
Brutuses ? why he alone was always opposing, 
when every one else was almost adoring them ? — 
that to talk of Brutuses letters being rightly drawn, 
was not to praise Brutus, but hia secretary : when 

t PhiWp.x. 1,2,S. 
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did he ever hear bf a decree in that styte, that let- 
ters were properly written ; yet the expression did 
hot fell from him by chance, bnt was designed, 

premeditated, arid bronght in writing ♦. He 

6ihorts him to consult with his son-in-law, Paiisa, 
ofteiler than with himself, if he would preserve hii 
character ; professes that he could not help pitying 
him, to hear it given out, among the people, that 
there was not a second Vote on the side of him, 
who gave the first ; which would be the case, he 
believed, in that day's debate. " You would take 
** away,'' says he, " the legions from Brutus, even 
'* those ^hich he has drawn off from the traitorous 
*' designs of C. Antony, and engaged by his own 
^* authority in the public service : you would havi 
'* hint sent once more, as it were, into banishment, 
" liaked and forlorn : but for you, fathers, if ever 
** you betray or desert Brutus, what citizen will 
" you honor ? whom will you fevor ? unless you 
*' think thobe, who offer kingly diadems, worthy 
** to be preserved ; those who abblish the name of 
** kiiig, to be abandohed." He proceeds to display, 
^ith grekt force, the merit and praises of Brutus ; 
his moderation, mildness, patience of injuries: 
fibw studiously he had avoided every step, which 
cbilld give a handle to civil tumults : quitting the 
city ; living retired in the country ; forbidding the 
resort of friends to him ; and leaving Italy itself, 

• lb. 2. 
.K3 
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lest any cause of war should arise on his account-^ 
that as long as he saw the senate disposed to bear 
every thing, he was resolved to bear too; but when 
he perceived them inspired with a spirit of liberty, 
he then exerted himself to provide them succours 
to defend it — * : that if he had not defeated the 
desperate attempts of C, Antony, they had lost 
Macedonia, lUyricum, and Greece; the last of 
which afforded either a commodious retreat to An- 
tony, when driven out of Italy, or the best oppor- 
tunity of invading it: which now, by Brutus's 
management, being strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms, as it were, and offered its 
help to Italy I- That Caius's march through the 
provinces was to plunder the allies, to scatter 
waste and desolation wherever he passed ; to em- 
ploy the armies of the Roman people against the 
people themselves : whereas Brutus made it a law, 
wheresoever he came, to dispense light, hope, aiid 
security to all around him : in short, that the one 
gathered forces to preserve, the other to overturn 
the Republic : that the soldiers themselves could 
judge of this, as well as the senate ; as they had 
declared, by their desertion of C. Antony, who, 
by that time, either was, or would soon be, Bru- 
tus's prisoner;};-— that there was no apprehension of. 
danger from Brutus's power ; that his legions, Wis 
mercenaries, his horse, and, above all, himself, was 
wholly theirs ; formed for the service of the Re- 
public, as well by his own excellent virtue, as a 

♦ Philip. 3, 4. t lb. 5. t lb. 6. 
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kind of fatality derived from his ancestors^ both 
on the father's and the mother's side — that none 
could ever blame him for any thing, unless for too 
great a backwardness and aversion to war ; and his 
not humoring the ardor of all Italy in their eager 
thirst of liberty — that it was a vain fear which 
some pretended to entertain, that the veterans 
would be disgusted to see Brutus at the head of an 
army, as if there were any difference between his 
army, and the armies of Hirtius, Pansa, D. Brutus, 
Octavius; all of which had severally received 
public honors for their defence of the people of 
Rome : that M. Brutus could not be more suspect'^ 
ed by the veterans than Decimus ; for though the 
act of the Brutuses, and the praise of it, was com- 
mon to them both ; yet those who disapproved it, 
were more angry with Decimus, as thinking him, 
of all others, the last who ought to have done it : yet 
what were all their armies now doing, but relieving • 
Decimus frpm the siege* ? — that if there was any 
real danger from Brutus, Pansa's sagaqity would, 
easily find it out : but as they had just now heard^ 
from his own mouth, he was so far from thinking 
his army to be dangerous, that he looked upon if 
as the firmest support of the commonwealth! — that 
it was the constant art of the disaffected to oppose 
the name of the veterans to every good design : 
that he was always ready to encourage their valor, 
but would never endure their arrogance. " Shall 



lb. 7. t lb. 8. 
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^ Wf/ says he, " wh6 art ncnr breaking off tbi 
•*^likckles of our servitude, be drscOuraged, if any 
** one tefls ns that the veteran^ will not have it 
«< so P-^Iet that then come out from me at last, 
'* which is true, and becoming my character to 
*^ «peak J that if the resolutions of this body must 
'* be governed by the will of the veterans ; if all 
" our words and acts must be regulated by theit 
" humor, then it is high time to wish for death; 
" which, to Roman citizens, was ever preferable td 
" slavery*" — that since so many chances of death 
surrounded them all, both day and night, it wa* 
not the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to 
scruple the giving up that breath to his country, 
which he must necessarily give up to naturef— ^ 
that Antony was the single and common enemy of 
them all ; Aough he had, indeed, his brother Lu- 
dus with him, who seemed to be bom on purpose 
that Marcus might not be the most infkmous of 
all mortals : that he had a crew also of desperate 
villains gaping after the spoils of the Republic-^ 
that the army of Brutus was provided against these; 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose, was to pro- 
tect the senate and the liberty of the people— who, 
after trying in vain what patience would do, 
found it necessary, at last, to oppose force to force^f ; 
that they ought, therefore, to grant the same pri- 
vilege to M. Bhitus, which they had granted be- 
fore to Decimus, and to Octivius ; and confirm, 
by public authority, what he had been doing for 

♦Philip. 9. ttb,lO. tib. II. 
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th^m by his private counsel.— For which purpose 
he proposed thfe foHowing decree — Whereas, by the 
pams, counsel, industry, virtue of Q. Caspio Bru- 
tus*, ptoconsul, in the utmost distress of the Re- 
public, the province of Macedonia, Illyricum, and 
Greece, with all their legions, ariliies, horse, ar* 
now in the power of the consuls, senate, and peoplfc 
of Rome ; that Q. Ca^pio Brutus, proconsul, has 
itctfcd herein well, and for the good of the Repub- 
lic, agreeably to his character, the dignity of his 
ancestors, and to his usual manner of serving the 
Commonwealth, and that his conduct is, and ever 
will be, acceptable to the senate and p6ople of Rome. 
That Q. C«pio BVutus, proconsul, be ordered to pro- 
tect, guard and defend the province of Macedonia, 
Illyricum, and all Greece, and command that army 
which he himself has raised : that whatever money 
he wants for military service, he may use and take 
it from any part of the public revenues, where it 
<iau best be raisexl, or borrow it where he thinks 
proper, and impose contributions of grain and 
forage, and take care to draw all his troops as near 
to Italy as possible : and whereas it appears, by 
the letters of Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, that the 
public service has been gteatly advanced, by the 
endeavors and virtue of Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; 
and that he concerted all his measures with Q. 
Cspio Brutus, proconsul, to the great benefit of 

* M. Bwtus, as appears from the style of this decree, had 
been adopted lately by his mother's brother, Q. Serviliua Csj.io, 
whose name, according to custom, he now assumed with the pos- 
le&sion df his uncle's estate. 
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^ Wf/ says he, " wh6 art now breaking off thfe 
•* shackles of our servittide, be diBcOuraged, if any 
** one teBs ns that the veteran^ will iiot have it 
** so ?^ — let that then come out from me at last, 
'* which is true, and becoming my character to 
*^ speak ; that if the resolutions of this body must 
'* be gt)vemed by the will of the veterans ; if all 
** out words and acts must be regulated by theii* 
" huttjbr, then it is high time to wish for death; 
^ which, to Roman citizens, was ever preferable to 
** sliftvery*" — that since so many chances of death 
surrounded them all, both day and night, it wai 
not the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to 
scruple the giving up that breath to his country, 
which he must necessarily give up to naturef— ^ 
that Antony was the single and common enemy of 
them all ; Aough he had, indeed, his brother Lu- 
cius with him, who seemed to be bom on pui-pos^ 
that Marcus might not be the most infemous of 
all mortals : that he had a crew also of desperate 
villains gaping after the spoils of the Republic— 
that the army of Brutus was provided against these; 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose, was to pro- 
tect the senate and the liberty of the people— who, 
after trying in vain what patience would do, 
found it necessary, at last, to oppose force to forceif ; 
that they ought, therefore, to grant the same pri- 
vilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted be- 
ibre to Decimus, and to Octavius ; and confirm, 
by public authority, what he had been doing for 

* Philip. 9. ^Ib. 10. tlb.ll. 
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tbt^m by his private counsel. —For which purpose 
he proposed thfe following decree-^Whiereas, by the 
pains, counsel, industry, virtue of Q. Cjepio Bru- 
tus*, proconsul, in the utmost distress of the Re- 
public, the province of Macedonia, Illyricum, and 
Greece, with all their legions, anliies, horse, are 
now in the power of the consuls, senate, and peopte 
of Ronfie ; that Q. Ga^pio Brutus, proconsul, has 
actfcd herein well, and fer the good of the Repub- 
lic, agreeably to his character, the dignity of his 
anidesto^, and to his uisfual manner of serving the 
Commonwealth, and that his conduct is, and ever 
will be, acceptable to the senate and people of Rome. 
That Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, be ordered to pro- 
tect, guard and defend the province of Macedonia, 
Illyricum, and all Greece, and command that army 
which he himself has raised : that whatever money 
he wants for military service, he may use and take 
it from any part of the public revenues, where it 
ean best be raisexi, or borrow it where he thinks 
proper, and impose contributions of grain and 
forage, and take care to draw all his troops as near 
to Italy as possible : and whereas it appears, by 
the letters of Q. Caepio Brutus, proconsul, that the 
public service has been greatly advanced, by the 
endeavors and virtue of Q. Hortensius, proconsul ; 
and that he concerted all his measures with Q, 
Caspio Brutus, proconsul, to the great benefit of 

* M. Byufas, as appears frbm the style of this decree, had 
been adopted lately by his mother's brother, Q. Servilius Cx{ io, 
whose name, according to custom, he now assumed with the pos* 
leuiion of hit uncle's estate. 
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** never to drop die rertaethbrarice of whose son hi 
" is.; wherefore, since it is not possible for me to 
" make you lovfe hijn more than you do already, 
'^ yet allow thus much to my judgment, as to per* 
** suade yourself, that he will have no occasion to 
** borrow any share of your glory, in order to ob^ 
" tain his father's honors—*." This account, given 
by one who was no flatterer, may be considered as 
the real character of the youth : which is confirmed^ 
likewise, by what Lentulus wrote of him about th6 
same time : " I could not see your son,** says he» 
** when I was last with Brutus, because he was gone 
" with the horse into winter quarters : but, by my 
" faith, it gives me great joy, for your sake, for his, 
" and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 
" and reputation : for as he is your son, and wor* 
" thy of you, I cannot but look upon him as my 
" brotherf/' 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letter^ to Brutus, that hfe 
had scarce leisure to take notice of What was said 
about his son : he just touches it, howtever, in one 
or two letters : ** As to my son, if his merit be ai 

* Cicero filius toas sic mihi se probat, indastrin, patientia, la^ 
bore, animi magnitudiue, omni denique officio, at pronus nun* 
quam dimittere videtur cogitatioiiem, cujus sit filius. Quara 
quoniam efficere non possam, ut plurls fkcias etitn, qui tibi est ca« 
rissimus, illud tribue judicio meo, nt tibi persdadeas, non fone illi 
abutendum gloria tua, ut adipiscatur hobores paternos. Kal. Apr. 
ad Brut. J. 2. 3. 

i Filium taum, ad Brutum cum vent, videre non potui, ideo 
quod jam in hiberna, cum equitibus erat profectus. Sed medius 
fidius ea esse eum opinione, & tua & ipsius, & in primis mea causa 
gaudeo. fratris anim loco mihi est, qui ex te natus, teque dignus 
est. Vale, nil Kal. Jan. £p. Fam. 12. 14. 

I 
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^* gre^.t ^ you write, I rejoice at it as much as I 
'^ oug^t to do : pr if you ms^gnify it, out of love 
" to him, ey^xx that give? me aji iiicredihle joy, to 
"perpeive tl^at he is beloved by you*." Agaia; 
** I d^sir? you^ my de^r BFutiis, tp keep my son 
^' with you as miuch as possible : ^e will fiud up 
*' l^etter school of virtu?, tlxa^i iu the QontempIatio|i 
* and imitation of yout-^' 

Though Brutus iiitimated nothing in his public 
letters but what was prosperous ancl encouraging^ 
ye% in his private ^^ccounts to Cicero, h^e signifie4 
^ great want of iponey and recruits^ and begged to 
Itje supplied witl^ both frooi Italy, especially with 
fecniits ; either by a vote of the ^nate, or, if th^t 
could not b? l;iad, by sopie secret mapag^men^, 
without the privity of Pansa : ^o which Cicero an- 
swered^ " You tell pi« that you want two neces- 
'^ saiy things, recrqits and money : it ^s difficult 
" to help you, I know no other w^y of raising 
" money, which can hie of ij^ to you, but what 
*^ the senate has decreec), of borrowing it from the 
^' cities. As to recr\iits, I do not see what can be 
^' done : for Pansa }s so far from granting any 
'^ share of his army pr recruits to you, |bat he is 
'^ eve^ uneasy to see so |nany volunteers going over 
'^ to yon : his reason, I take it, is, that he thinks 

^ De Cicerone meo, & si tantum eat io eo, quaDtam scribis, 
tantam scilicet quantum debeo, gaudeo : Sc si, quod amas eum, eo 
majora hci%\ id ipsum incredibiliter gaudeo, a teeum deligi. Ad 
Brut. 2. 6. 

t Ciceronem raeuin, mi Brute, velim quam plurimum tecum, 
habeas. Virtutis discipHnam meliorem ^eperiet nullam, quam 
cootemplationera atque imitatiQiiem tui. xxii Kal. Maii. ib. 7. 
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'* no forces too great for the demands of our affairs 
" in Italy : for as to what many suspect, that he 
" has no mind to see you too strong, I have no 
" suspicion of it*.'* — Pansa seems to have been 
much in the right, for refusing to part with any 
troops out of Italy, where the stress of the war now 
lay, on the success of which the fate of the whole 
Republic depended; 

But there came news of a different "kind, about 
the same time, to Rome, of Dolabella's successful 
exploits in Asia. He left the city, as it is said 
above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria ; which had been allotted 
to him by Antony's management : and taking his 
way through Greece and Macedonia, to gather 
what money and troops he could raise in those 
countries, he passed over into Asia, in hopes 
of inducing that province to abandon Trebo- 
nius, and declare for him : having sent his emis- 
saries, therefore, before him, to prepare for his 
reception, he arrived before Smyrna, where 
Trebonius resided, without any shew of hostility, 
or forces sufficient to give any great alarm, pre- 
tending to desire nothing more than a free passage 
through the country to his own province. Trebo- 

* Quod egere te duabus necessariis rebus scribis, supplemento 
& pecunia, difficile consilium est, Non enim mihi occurruni fv 
cultatesy quibus uti te posse videam, praeter illas, quas Senatus de« 
crevit, ut pecunias a ci vitatibus mutuas sumeres. Pe supplemento 
autem iion video, quid fieri possit. Tantum enim abest ut Pansa 
de exercitu suo aut delectu tibi aliquid tribuat, ut etiam molesta 
fcrat, tarn multos ad te ire voluntaries : quomodo equidem credo, 
quod his Tebus quae in Italia decernuntur, nuUas qopias nimis mag<« 
Dds arbitrctur : quomodo autera multi suspicautur, quod ne ta 
qui Jem &imis firmum esse velit; quod ego noo suspicof • lb. 64 
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nius refused to admit him into the town; but con- 
sented to supply him with refreshments without the 
gates : where many civilitfes passed between them, 
with great professions, on Dolabella's part, of aipity 
and friendship to TrebonTus, who promised, in his 
turn, that if Dolabella would depart quietly from 
Smyrna, he should be received into Ephesus, in 
order to pass forward towards Syria. To this Do- 
labella seemingly agreed ; and, finding it imprac- 
ticable to take Smyrna by open force, contrived to 
surprise it by stratagem; embracing, therefore, 
Trebpnius's offer, he set forward towards Ephesus; 
but, after he had marched several miles, and Tre- 
bonius's men, who were seiit after to observe him, 
were retired, he turned back instantly in the night, 
and arriving again at Smyrna before day, found it, 
as he expected, negligently guarded, and without 
any apprehension of an assault ; so that his sol- 
diers, by the help of ladders, presently mounting 
the walls, possessed themselves of it without oppo- 
sition, and seized Trebonius himself in his bed^ be- 
fore he knew any thing of his danger*. 

Dolabella treated him with the utmost cruelty ; 
kept him two days under torture, to extort a dis- 
covery of all the money in his custody ; then or- 
dered his head to be cut off, and carried about on 
a spear ; and his body to be dragged about the 
streets, and thrown into the seaf . This was the 

• -App. 3. p. 542. 

t Consecatus est Dolabella, nulla suspicipne belli. — Secutae 
cdllocutiones familiares cum Trebouio; complexuaque summs 
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first hlQod that was spilt on the account of Cassar's 
4eath ; which was now revenged in kind upon one 
pf the principal conspirjitors, and the only one who 
was pf consular rank. It had been projected, with- 
out doubt, in concert with Antony, to make the 
yev^nge of Csesar's death the avowed cause pf their 
^rms, in order to draw the veterans to their side, 
or make them MUwilUng, at least, to act against 
them : and it gave a clear warning to Birutus^ an4 
his associates, what they were to expect, if their 
enemies prevailed, as well ^s a sad presage to all 
honest men, of the cruel effects aixd mei[ciless fuiy 
of the impending war. 

Qn the news of Trebonius's death, the senate was 
summoned by the consul, where Polabella w^ una- 
^limously declared a public enemy, and his estate 
confiscated. Calenus himself first proposed the vote 
and said, that if any thing mpre severe could be 
thought of, he would be for it: the indig;nation of 
the city was so infiaH^ed, that he was foiced to 
comply with the popular humor, and hoped, per- 
haps, . to put some difficulty upon Cicerp, who, for 
his relation to Dolabella, would, as he imagined, b^ 
for pdoderating the punishment But though Calo^ 

benevolenti« — noctprow int|roitu9 U} Smymam, quasi In lioatiua^ 
u.rbem: oppr^ssus Treboniut — interficere captum stadm noluit„ 
]}« nimity credo, in victoria libcralis vider«tur. Cum Terborum 
contumeliii optimum virum incefio ore laceraisft, turn verberibqs 
ac tormentifl quaestionem babuit pecuniae publics, idque per bi- 
diuuQi, Post cervicibus fraciis caput abscidit, idque ad&xam. 
gestaci jusait in pilo ; reliquum corpus tracCum ac laniatom ab- 
jecit in quare, l^c. Philip, xt. 9, 3. 
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mis was mistaken in this, he was concerned ia 
inoving another question, which greatly pierplexed 
Cicero, about the choice of a general, to manage 
this new war against Dolabella. Two opinionif 
were proposed : the one, that P^ Servilius should 
be sent with an extraordinary commission; the 
other, that the two consuls should jointly prosecute 
that war, with the provinces of Syria and Asia al- 
lotted to them. This was very agreeable to Panss^ 
and pushed, therefore, not only by his friends, but 
by all Antony's party, who fancied that it would 
take off the attention of the consuls from the war 
of Italy ; give Dolabella time to strengthen him- 
self in Asia ; raise a coldness between the consuls 
and Cicero, if he ventured to oppose it; and, above 
all, put a public affront upon Cassius; who, by 
bis presence in those parts, seemed to have the best 
pretension to that commission. The debate con- 
tinued through the first day, without coming to 
any issue ; and was adjourned to the next lii 
the mean while, Cassius's mother-in-law, Servilia, 
and other friends, were endeavoring to prevail 
with Cicero to drop the opposition, for fear of 
alienating Pansa : but in vain ; for be resolved, at 
all hazards, to defend the honor of Cassius ; and 
when the debate was resumed, the next morning, 
exerted all his interest and eloquence to procure k 
decree in his favor. 

He began his speech by observing that, in theit 
present grief for the lamentable fate of TrebonsusT, 
the Republic, however, would reap some good 
from it, since they now saw the barbarous cruelty 

Vol. III. L 
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of those who had taken arms against their couD'^ 
try : for of the two chiefs of the present war, the 
one, by effecting what he wished, had discovered 
what the other aimed at*. That they both meant 
nothing less than the death and destruction of all 
honest men ; nor would be satisfied, it seemed, 
with simple death, for that was the punishment of 
nature, but thought the rack and tortures due to 
their revenge — that what Dolabella had executed, 
was the picture of what Antony intended ; that 
they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of 
their wicked purposes — this he illustrates, by pa- 
Tallel instances from the conduct of each; and after 
displaying the inhumanity of Dolabella, and the 
unhappy fate of Trcbonius, in a manner propei: to 
excite indignation against the one, and compassion 
for the other ; he shews, that Dolabella was still 
the more unhappy of the two, and must needs suf* 
fer more from the guilt of his mind, than Trebo- 
nius from the tortures of his body—" what doubt," 
says he, " can there be, which of them is the niost 
" miserable? he, whose death the senate. and peo- 
'* pie are eager to revenge ; or he, who is adjudged 
'* to be a traitor, by the unanimous vote of the se- 
" nate ? for, in all other respects, it is the greatest 
'* injury toTrebonius, to compare his life with Do- 
" labella's. As to the one, every body knows his 
" wisdom, wit, humanity, innocence, greatness of 
^' mind in freeing his country ; but, as to the 

• Philip. XI. 1. 
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" Other, cruelty was his delight from a boy, with a 
" kM^dness so shameless and abandoned, that he 
" tfsed to value hitnsetf for doifag, what his very 
" adversaries cbuld not object to him with m6-2 
"dcsty. Yet, this mati, good Gods! was once 
" mine : for I was not very curious to inquire into 
** his vices ; nor should I now, perhaps, have been 
" his enemy, had he not shewn himself an enemy 
*' to you^ to his country, to the domestic Gods 
** and altars of us all ; nay^, even to nature and hu- 
"manity itself*." He exhorts them, from this 
warning given by Dolabella, to act with th6 
gteater vigor against Antony : for if he, who had 
about him but a few of those capital incendiaries, 
the ring-leaders of rapine and rebellion, durst at* 
tempt an act so abominable, what barbarity were 
they not to expect from Antony, who had the 
whole Crew of them in his calnp ? — the principal 
of whom he describes by name and character ; 
and adds, that as he had often dissented unwilling- 
ly from Calenus, so now, at last, he had the plea- 
sure to agree with him, and to let them see, that 
he had no dislike to the man^ but to the cause : 
that, in this case, he not only concurred^ with him, 
but thanked him for propounding a vote so severe, . 
and worthy of the Republic, in decreeing Dola- 
bella an enemy, and his estate to be confiscatedf. 
Then, as to the second point, which was of 
greater delicacy, the nomination of a general to be 



lb. 4. fib. 5.6. 
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$ent against Dolabella, he proceeds to ^ivc bis rea- 
wiih for rejecting the two opinions proposed ; the 
one, for sending Servilius, the other, for the two 
consuls— of tlie first, he says, that extraordinary 
commissions were always odious, where they were 
not necessary : and wherever they had been grant- 
ed, it was in cases very different from this — that if 
the commission in debate should be decreed to Ser* 
vilius, it would seem an affront to all the rest of 
the same rank, that being equal in dignity, they 
should be thought unworthy of the same honor—-- 
that he himself, indeed, had voted an extraordi- 
nary commission to young Caesar ; but Cajsar had 
first given an extraordinary protection and deliver- 
ance to themj that they must either have taken 
his army from him, or decreed the command of it 
to him ; which could not, therefore, be so properly 
^aid to be given, as not taken away : but that no 
such commission had ever been granted to any 
one, who was wholly idle and unemployed*.— 
As to the second opinion, of decreeing that pro* 
vince to the consuls, he shews it to be both against 
the dignity of the consuls themselves, and against 
the public service : that when D* Brutus, a consul 
elect, was actually besieged, on the preservation 
of whom their common safety depended; and 
when a dreadful war was on foot, already entrusted 
to the two consuls, the very mention of Asia and 
Syria would give a handle to jealousy and envy ; 
and, though the decree was not to take place till 

• Philip. 7, S. 
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D. Brutus should first be relieved, yet a new com* 
missiou would necessarily take off some part off 
their thoughts and. attention from the old. Then, 
addressing himself to Pansa, he says, that though 
his mind, he knew, was intent on delivering D. 
Brutus, yet the nature of things would force him 
to turn it sometimes towards Dolabella ; and that, 
if he had more minds than one, they should all be 
directed and wholly fixed on Modena* : that, for 
bis own part^ he had resigned, in his consulship, 
a rich and well furnished province, that nothing 
might interrupt his endeavors to quench that 
flame which was then raised in his country : he 
wished that Pansa would imitate him, whom he 
used to commend ; that, if the consuls, however, 
desired to have provinces, as other great men had 
usually done, let them first bring D. Brutus safe 
home to them : who ought to be guarded with the 
same care as the image that fell from heaven, and 
was kept in the temple of Vesta, in the safety of 
which Ihey were all safe. That this decree would 
create great, delay and obstruction to the war 
against Dolabella ; which required a general pre- 
pared, equipped, and already invested with com- 
mand : one who had authority, reputation, an army, 
and a resolution tried in the service of his coun- 
try t :— that it muit^ tlierefore, either be Brutus or 
Cassius, or both of them— that Brutus could not 
be spared from Macedonia, where he was quelling 

Mb. 9. fib. 10. 
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the last efforts of the faction, and oppressing C. 
Antony, who, with the remains of a broken anny, 
was still in possession of some considerable 
places : that whto he had finished that work, if he 
found it of use to the commonwealth to pursue 
Dolabella, he would do it of himself, as he had 
hitherto done, without waiting for their orders : for 
both he and Cassius had, on many occasions, been 
a senate to themselves : that in such a season of 
general confusion, it was necessary to be governed 
by the timeji^ rather than by rules : that Brutus 
and Cassius ever held the safety and liberty of their 
country to be the most sacred rule of acting*. 
^^ For by what law,'* says he, " by what right have 
" they hitherto been acting, the one in Greece, 
" the other in Syria, but by that which Jupiter 
^' himself ordained, that all things beneficial to the 
" community should be esteemed lawful and just ? 
" for law is nothing else but right reason, derived 
" to us from the Gods, enjoining what is honest, 
" prohibiting the contrary : this was the law which 
" Cassius obeyed when he went into .Syria ; ano- 
*^ ther mans province, if we judge by written law; 
" but when these are overturned, his own, by the 
*' law of nature : — but that Cassius's acts might be 
*' confirmed also by the authority of the senate, he 
" proposed a decree to this effect ; tliat whereas 
*^ the senate has declared P. Dolabella to be an 
** enemy of the Roman people, and ordered him to^ 
** be pursued by open war ; to the intent that he 

♦ Philip. 11. 
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** may suffer the punishment due to him, both from 
" Gods and men ; it is the will of the senate, that 
'^ C. Cassius, proconsul, shall hold the province 
" of Syria, in the same manner as if he had obtained 
" it by right of law : and that he receive the several 
** armies from Q. Marcius Crispus, proconsul ; L. 
" Statins Murcus, proconsul ; A. Allienus, lieute- 
** nant ; which they are hereby required to deliver 
•* to him : that with these, and what other forces 
** he can procure, he shall pursue Dolabella both by * 
^' land and sea : that, for the occasions of the war, 
*^ he shall have a power to demand ships, seamen, 
" money, and all things useful to him, from whom- 
'* soever he thinks fit, in Syria, Asia, Bithynia, 
'*Pontus; and that, whatever province becomes 
" into in prosecuting the war, he shall have an au- 
" thority superior to that of the proper governor : 
'^ that if king Deiotarus, the father, or the son, 
" shall assist C, Cassius, proconsul, with their 
" troops, as they have oft assisted the Roman peo- 
*^ pie in othev wars, their conduct will be accep<» 
" table to the senate and people : that if any of 
" the other kings, tetrarchs, and potentates, shall 
" do the like, the senate and people will not be 
'' unmindful of their services :" that, as soon as the 
public affairs were settled, C. Pansa, and A. 
Hirtius, the consuls, one or both of them, should 
take the first opportunity of moving the senate 
about the disposal of the consular and praetoriaa 
provinces: and that, in the mean while, they 
should all continue in the hands of those who 
. La 
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nofw held them, till successors -vere appointed by 
the senate*. 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the 
forum, to give the people an account of the debate, 
and recoaunend to them the interests of Cassius : 
hither Pansa followed him, and, to weaken the in- 
fluence of his authority, declared to the citizens, 
that what Cicero contended for, was against the 
will and advice of Cassius's nearest friends and re- 
lations-*- ~of which Cicero gives the following ac- 
count in a letter to Cassius. 



M. T. Cicero to C. Cassius. 

" With what zeal I defended your dignity, both 
" in the senate and with the people, I would have 
" you learn rather from your other friends, than 
'* from me. My opinion would easily have prevailed 
** Ui the senate, had not Pansa eagerly opposed it. 
** After I had proposed that vote, I was produced 
" to the people by Servilius, the tribune, and said 
^* every thing which I could of you, with a 
" strength of voice that filled the forum, and 
** with such a clamor and approbation of the 
" people, that I had never seen the like before. 
" — You will pardon me, I hope, for doing it 
•• against the will of your mother-in-law. The 
" timorous woman was afraid that Pansa would 
** be disgusted. Pansa, indeed, declared to the 
''assembly, that both your mother and brother 

• Philip, 12, &c. 
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<^ were against it; but that did not move me, I had 
*^ other considerations more at heart ; my regard 
^^ was to the Republic, to which I have always 
^^ wished well, and to your dignity and glory. But 
^^ there is one thing which I enlarged upon in the 
^' senate, and mentioned also to the people, in which 
** I must desire you to make my words good : for 
^* I promised, s^nd in a manner assured them, that 
** you neither had, nor would wait for our decrees ; 
^' but would defend the Repubhc yourself in your 
^' own way : and though we had heard nothing,. 
" either where you were, or what forces you had ; 
^^ yet I took it for granted, that all the forces in 
" those parts were yours ; and was confident, that 
** you had already recovered the province of Asia 
^' to the Republic r let it be your care to outdo 
** yourself, in endeavoring still to advance your own 
•* glory. Adieu*," 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell 
us that it ended as Cicero desired : but it is cvu 
dent, from the letter just recited, and more clearly 
still from other letters, that Pansa's authority pre<« 
vailed against him, for granting the commission to 
the consulsf . Cassius, however, as Cicero advised 
and declared^ had little regard to what they were 
decreeing at Ron^e ; but undertook the' whole af^ 
faiir himself, and soon put an end to Dolabella's 

♦ Ep, Fam. 12.7. 

t Quum CoDfaUbas deerefft «tt Asia, & peimrssan est ns, ut 
dum ipsi venirein ; dar^ot AegotiniQ q^ ipsam obtiD^Dt, &c, Epv 
Fam. l^, 14. 
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triumphs^ as will be mentioned hereafter in its proper 
place. 

The stxtae of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his 
going into exile, had dedicated in the Capitol, by 
the title of the Guardian of the City, was, about 
the end of the last year, thrown down and shattered 
to pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightnmg. 
This the later writers take notice of, as ominous, 
and portending the fall of Cicero himself: though 
neither Cicero, nor any of that time, made any such 
reflection upon it. The senate, however, out of 
respect to him, passed a decree, in a full house, 
on the eighteenth of March, that the statue should 
be repaired and restored to its place*. So that it 
was now made by public authority, what he him- 
self had designed it to be, a standing monument 
to posterity, that the safety of the Republic, had 
been the constant object of his counsels. 

D* Brutus was reduced, by this time, to such 
straits, in Modena, that his friends, began to be 
greatly alarmed for him ; taking it for granted^ 
that if he fell into Antony's hands, he would be 
treated no better than Trebonius. The mention, 
therefore, of a pacificatiDn being revived in the se* 
nate, and recommended by Pans^t himself^ upon an 
intimation given by Antony's friends, tbajt he was 
Qow in a di^>osition to submit to reason^ Cice^c^ 
out of a concern for Brutus*s safety, consented to 



* £o die Seiwtm decreTit, ut Minerm nostra, Gustos Urbis, 
f}qam tttrba dejecerat, Kestituexctuiy Ep^Fam. 12. 26. pio. L 
45. p. 27S. 
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the decree of a second embassay, to be executed 
by himself and Servilius, together with three other 
consular senators : but finding, upon recollection, 
that there appeared no symptoms of any change in • 
Antony, and that his friends produced no prooife of 
it, nor any thing new in his conduct, he was con- 
vinced that he had made a false step, and that no- 
thing more was intended than to gain time; -w^ich 
was of great use to Antony, as it would retard the 
attempts of relieving Modena, and give an oppor- 
tunity to Ventidius to join him, who was marching 
towards him, at that time, with three legions. At 
the next meeting, therefore, of the senate, he re- 
tracted his opinion, and declared against the late 
decree, as dangerous and insidious ; and, in a warm 
and ^pathetic speech, pressed them to rescind it 
He owns, that it was indecent for one, whose au- 
thority they had so often followed in the most im- 
portant debates, to declare himself mistaken and 
deceived ; yet his comfort was, that it was in com* 
mon with them all, and with a consul of the great- 
est wisdom : that when Piso and Calenus, who 
knew Antony's secret, the one of whom entertain- 
ed his wife and children at his house, the other 
was perpetually sending and receiving letters from 
him, began to renew, what they had long inter- 
mitted, their exhortations to peace ; and when the 
consul thought fit to exhort the same thing, a man, 
whose prudence could not easily be imposed upon, 
whose virtue approved no peace, but on Antony's 
submission; whose greatness of mind preferred 
death to slavery ; it was natural to imagine, that 
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there was some special reason for all this ; some 
secret wound in Antony's affairs^ which the public 
was unacquainted with : especially when it was re* 
ported, that Antony's family were under some un- 
usual affliction, and his friends in the senate be- 
trayed a dejection in their looka— for if there was 
nothing in it, why should Piso and Calonus, above 
all others ; why at that time ; why so unexpect- 
edly, so suddenly, move for peace ? yet now, when 
they had entangled the senate, in a pacific em-^ 
bassy, they both denied, that there was any thing 
new or particular, which induced them to it*: 
that there could be no occasion, therefore, for new 
measures, when there was nothing new in the case 
itself — that they were drawn in, and deceived by 
Antony's friends, who were serving his private, 
not the public interest-*-»that he had seen it from 
the first, though but darkly ; his concern for Bru- 
tus having dazzled his eyes ; for whose liberty, if 
a substitute could be accepted, he would fVeeiy 
offer himself to be shut up in his place— that if 
Antony would humble himself, and sue to thent 
# for any thing, he should, perhaps, be for hearing 
him ; but while he stood to his arms, and acted 
offensively, their business was to resist force by 

force but they would tell him, perhaps^ that the 

thing was not in their power, since an embassy was. 
actually decreed. " But what is it," says he, "that 
** is not free to the wise,, which it is possible to re-- 
*' trieve ? it is the case of every man to err, but tb^ 

• Philip, xil I. 
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** part only of a fool to persevere in error — ^if we have 
^* been drawn away by false and fallacious hopes, let 
^^ us turn again into the way; for the surest harbour 
'^ to a penitent is a change of his conduct*." He 
then shews how the embassy, so far from being of 
service, would certainly hurt, nay, had already hurii 
the Republic, by checking the zeal of the towns 
and colonies of Italy, and the courage of the le^ 
gions, which had declared for them, who could aC'- 
vet be eager to fight, while the senate was sounds 
ing a retreatf. That nothing was more unjust; 
than to determine any thing about peace, without 
the consent of those who were carrying on the 
war ; and not only without, but against their con- 
seat: that Hirtius and Ceesar had no thoughts of 
peace ; from whom he had letters then in his hands, 
declaiing their hopes of victory : for their desire 
was to conquer, and to acquire peace — not by 
treaty, but by victory^. That there could not 
possibly be any peace with one to whom nothing 
could be granted: they had voted him to have 
forged several decrees of the senate ; — would they 
vote them again to be genuine ? they had annulled 
his laws, as made by violence ;— would they now 
consent to restore them ? they had decreed him to 
have embezzled five millions of money ; — could such 
a waste be absolved from a charge of fraud ? that 
immunities, priesthoods, kingdoms, had been sold by 
him ;— *could those bargains be confirmed, which 

• lb. 2. 1 lb. 3. ; lb. 4.. 
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their decrees had made void *? That if they should 
grant him the farther Gaul, and an army, what 
would it be else, but to defer the war, not to make 
peace ? nay, not only to prolong the war, but to 
yield him the victory f. " Was it for this,'' say^ 
hC) ** that we have put on the robe of war, taken 
** arms, sent out all the youth of Italy ; that, with 
** a most flourishing and numerous army, we should 
^^ send an embassy at last for peace ? and must I 
'^ bear a part in that embassy, or assist in that 
" council, where, if I differ from the rest, the peo- 
^* pie of Rome can never know it ? so that, whate- 
" ver concessions are made to Antony, or whatever 
" mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at the 
" hazard of my credit." He then shews, that, if 
an embassy must needs be sent, he, of all men, wa^ 
the most improper to be employed in it : that he 
had ever been against any embassy ; was the mover 
of their taking the habit of war ; was always for the 
severest proceedings both against Antony and his 
associates ; that all that party looked upon him as 
prejudiced, and Antony would be offended at the 
sight of him:l;. That if they did not trouble them- 
selves how Antony might take it, he begged them 
at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be able to bear : who, in a 
speech, lately, to his parricides, when he was dis« 
tributing rewards to the boldest of them, had pro* 
mised Cicero s estate to Petissius ; that he should 

•Philip. 5. ilh.6. Xlb.7. 
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never endure the sight of L; Antony, whose cruelty 
he could not have escaped, but by the defence of 
his walls and gate^, and the zeal of his native 
town : that though he might be able to command 
himself^ and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight 
of Antony and his crew, yet some regard should be 
had to his life ; not that he set any value upon it 
himself, but it ought not to be thought despicable 
by the senate and people of Rotne ; since, if he did 
n^t deceive himself, it was he who, by his watch- 
ings, cares, and votes, had managed matters so, 
that all the attempts of their enemies had not hi- 
therto been able to do them any harm*. That if 
his life had been oft attempted at home, where the 
fidelity of his friends, and the eyes of all Rome, 
were his guard, what might he not apprehend from 
so long a journey ? that there were three roads from 
Rome to Modena ; the Flaminian, along the upper 
sea ; the Aurelian, along the lower ; the Cassian, in 
the middle ; — that they were all of them beset by 
Antony's allies, his own utter enemies : the Cas- 
sian, by Lento ; the Flaminian, by Ventidius ; 
the Aurelian, by the whole Clodian familyf".— • 
That he would stay, therefore, in the city, if 
the senate would give leave, which was his pro-' 
per seat, his watch, and station: that others 
might enjoy camps, kingdoms, military com- 
mands; he would take care of the city, and the 
affairs at home, in partnership with them ; that he 

* lb. 8. t lb. 9. 
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did not refuse the charge^ but it was the people^ 
vho refused it for him : for no man was less timo* 
rous, though none more cautious than he«— that a 
statesman ought to leave behind him a reputation 
of glory in dying; not the reproach of error and 
folly : " who," says he, " does not bewail the death 
** of Trebonius ? yet there are some who say, though 
^Mt is hard, indeed, to say it, that he is the less to 
'^ be pitied, for not keeping a better guard against 
'^ a b^e and detestable villain: for wise men tell 
" us, that he who professes to guard the lives of 
** others, ought, in the first place, to keep a guard 
" upon his own*.** That if he should happen to 
escape all the snares of the road, that Antony's 
rage was so furious, that he would never suffer him 
to return alive from the congress ; — ^that, when he 
was a young volunteer, in the wars of Italy, he was 
present at a conference of Cn. Pompey, the consul, 
and P. Vettius, the general of die Marsi, held 
between the two camps; there was no fear, no 
suspicion, nor any violent hatred, on either side : 
that there was an interview, likewise, between 
Sylla and Scipio, in their civil wars; where, 
though faith was not strictly observed^ yet no vio- 
lence was offeredf: — but the case was difierent 
in treating with Antony, where, if others could 
be safe, he, at least, could not : that Antony would 
never come into their camp, much less they into 
his : — that, if they transacted afiairs by letter, 
his opinion would always be one and the same ; to 

•Philip. 10. tib. 11. 
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reduce every thing to the will of the ^mtt : thf^t 
tl^s would be imsrepresejxted to the vetejr^iM> A9 Mr 
vere aad perverse ; and might excite themy per- 
haps^ to some violence — '^ I^t jny life, therffpre," 
say* hp, ** be reserved to the service of my coupr 
" try, as long as either dignity or nature will air 
^^ low : let my death &U by the nece^a^ coursf 
" of fate ; or if I must meet it sooner, let me ija^t 
" it with glory, — Since the Republic then, to speak 
" the most moderately, has no occasion for this 
" embassy, yet, if I can undertake it with. safety, 
" I will go ; and, in this whole affair, will govern 
" myself entirely, fathers, i^t by a regard to my 
'^ own danger, bujt to the service of the state ; and, 
" after the most mature deliberation, will resolve to 
*' do that which I shall judge to be most useful to 
" the public interest." — 

Though he did not absolutely refuse th^ employ- 
meijit, yet he dissuaded it so strongly^ that the 
thing was wholly dropt ; and Pansa, about the end 
of the monthj marched away towards Gaul, at the 
head of his new raised army, in order to join Hir- 
tius and Octavius, and, without farther delay, to at- 
tempt a decisive battle with Antony for the deUvery 
of D. Brutus^ 

Antony, at the same time,, while he was perplex- 
ing tl^ counsels of the senate, by the intrigues of his 
friends^ was endeavoring also, by his letters, to shake 
the resolution of Hirtius and Octavius^ and draw 
them off from the cause, which they were now 
serving : but their answers seem to have been short 
and firm ; refeyriug him conistantly to, the authority 

Vol. III. M 
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of the senate: yet, as things were now drawing to- 
wards a crisis, he made one effort more upon them; 
and, in the following expostulatoiy letter, re* 
proached them, with great freedom, for deserting 
their true interest, and suffering themselves to be 
duped, and drawn in by Cicero, to revive the Pom- 
peian cause, and establish a power, which, in the 
end, would destroy them. 



Antonius to Hirtius and Cjesar. 

" Upon the news of Trebonius's death, I was 
" equally affected both with joy and with grief. It 
" was matter of real joy to me, to see a villain suffer 
^* the vengeance due to the ashes of the most il- 
" lustrious of men ; and that, within the circle of 
/* the current year, the divine providence has dis- 
" played itself, by the punishment of parricide, in^ 
" flicted already on some, and ready to fall upon 
" the rest. But, on the other hand, it is a subject 
" of just grief to me, that Dolabella should be de* 
" clared an enemy, because he has killed a mur* 
" derer; and that the son of a buffoon should be 
** dearer to the people of Rome, than Caesar, the 
*^ father of his country : but the cruellest reflection 
" of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered with Caesar s 
** favors, and. left by him in a condition, which 
"you yourself wonder at; and you too, young 
" man, who owe every thing to his name, are doing 
" all, which is in your power, that Dolabella may 
" be thought justly condemned; that this wretch 
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"be delivered from the siege; and Cassius arid 
" Brutus be invested with all power. You look 
" upon the present state of things, as people did 
*' upon the past; call Pompey's camp the senate; 
" have made the vanquished Cicero your captain*; 
'* are strengthening Macedonia with armies ; have 
" given Africa to Varus, twice a prisoner; have sent 
" Cassius into Syria ; suffered Casca to act as tri- 
" bune ; suppressed the revenues of the Julian Lu- 
" perci ; abolished the colonies of veterans, estab- 
" lished by law and the decree of the senate ; pro- 
" mise to restore to the people of Marseilles, what 
" waa taken from them by right of war ; forget 
'^ that a Pompeian was made incapable of any dig- 
** nity by Hirtius's law ; have supplied Brutus with 
" Appuleius's money; applauded thfe putting to 
^* death Poetus and Menedemus, Caesar's friends, 
** whom he made free of the city ; took no notice 
** of Theopompus, when, stript and banished by 
*' Trebonius, he fled to Alexandria: you see Sen 
" Galba in your camp, armed with the same 
" poignard with which he stabbed Caesar ; have 
'* enlisted my soldiers, and other veterans, 6n 
•' pretence of destroying those who killed Caesar; 
*' and then employ them, before they know what 
*^. they are doing, against their quaestor, or their 
*' general, or their comrades— what have you not 
*• done, which Pompey himself, were he alive, 
♦' or his son, if he could, would not do ? In shoit, 
" you deny that any peace can be made, iin- 
** less I set Brutus at liberty, or supply him with 
** pjQvisions : cw this please those veterans, who 

M 3 
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** have not yet declared themselves ? for as to your 
*^ part, you have sold yourselves to the flatteries 
*' and poisoned honors of the senate. But you 
** come, you say, to preserve the troops which are 
'' besieged. I am not against their being ^aved, or 
^' going wherever you please; if they will but 
*^ leave him to perish, who has deserved it You 
" write me word, that the mention of concord has^ 
** been revived in the senate, and five consular em-< 
^^ bassadors appointed ; it is hard to believe, that 
" those, who have driven me to this extremity, 
'* when I offered the fairest conditions, and wa& 
*^ willing to remit some part of them, should do 
'^ any thing with moderation or humanity ; nor is 
*^ it probable, that the same men, who voted Do-« 
^^ Isabella an enemy for a most laudable act, caQ 
** ever forgive me, who am in the same sentiments 
" with him. Wherefore, it is your business to re- 
" fleet, which of the two is the more eligible, or 
" more useful to our common interest ; to revenge 
•* the death of Trebonius, or of C«sar : and which 
" the more equitable ; for us to act against each 
** other, that the Pompeian cause, so often defeat- 
^' ed, may recover itself; or to join our forces lest 
" we become, at last, the sport of our enemies ; 
*' who, which of us soever may happen to fall, are 
*^ sure to be the gainers. But fortune has hitherto 
" prevented that spectacle ; unwilling to see twd 
" armies, like members of the same body, fighting 
"against each other; and Cicero, all the wbile^ 
" like a master of gladiators, matching us, and or- 
** dcring the combat ; who is ao far happy, as to 
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*' have, caught you with the same bait, with which 
*' he brags to have caught Caesar. For my part, I 
** am resolved to suffer no affront, either to myself 
" or my friends; nor to desert the party which 
** Pompey hated ; nor to see the veterans diiven 
^' out of their possessions, and dragged one by one 
" to the rack ; nor to break my word with Dola* 
*^ bella ; nor to yiolate my league with Lepidus^ a 
** most religious man ; nor to betray Plancus, the 
" partner of all my counsels. If the immortal Gods 

support me, as I hope they will, in the pursuit 
^' of so good a cause, I shall live with pleasure ; 
** but if any other fete expects me, I taste a joy 
** however before-hand, in the sure foresight of 
" your punishment : for if the Pompeians are so 
** insolent, when conquered, how much more tHey 
*' will be so, when conquerors, it will be your lot to 
" feel. In a word, this is the sum of my resolu^ 
*' tion : 1 can forgive the injuries of my friend^^ 
** if they themselves are disposed, either to forget 
** them, or prepared, in conjunction with me, to re- 
** venge the deatli of Caesar : I cannot believe 
** that any embassadors will come ; when they do, 
'* I shall know what they have to demand*.** Hir^ 
tins and Caesar, instead of answering this letter, 
sent it directly to Cicero, at Rome, to make what 
use of it he thought fit with the senate, or the people: 

In this interval, Lepidus wrote a public letter to 
the senate, to exhort them to measures of peace, 
and to save the effusion of civil blood, by coti« 

• Vid. Philip. 13. !•• &c. 
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triving some way of reconciling Antony and hid 
friends to the service of their country; without 
giving the least intimation of his thanks for the 
public honors, which they had lately decreed to 
him. This was not at all agreeable to the senate, 
and confirmed their former jealousy of his disaffec- 
tion to the Republic, and good understanding 
with Antony. They agreed, however, to a vote 
proposed by Servilius, that Lepidus should be 
thanked for his love of peace, and care of the citi- 
zens, yet should be desired, not to trouble himself 
any farther about it, but to leave that affair to 
them ; who thought that there could be no peace, 
unless Antony should lay down his arms, and sue 
for it. This letter gave Antony's friends a fresh 
handle to renew their instances for a treaty, for the 
sake of obliging Lepidus, who had it in his power, 
they said, to force them to it : which put Cicero, 
once more, to the trouble of confuting and ex- 
posing all their arguments. He told them, that 
he was ever afraid, from the first, lest an insidious 
offer of peace should daiiip the common zeal, 
for the recovery of their liberty : that, whoever 
delighted in discord, and the blood of citizens, 
ought to be expelled from the society of human 
kind : yet it was to be considered, whether there 
were not some wars, wholly inexpiable ; where no 
peace could be made, and where a treaty of peace 
was but a stipulation of slavery* : that the war, 
now on foot, was of this sort ; undertaken against 

• Philip. 13. 1. 
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a set of men who were natural enemies to society ; 
whose only ple^ure it was to oppress, plunder, 
and murder their fellow-creatures ; and to restore 
such to the city, was to destroy the city itself*. — 
That they ought to remember what decrees they 
had already made against them, such as. had never 
been made against a foreign enemy, or any with 
whom diere could be peace — that since wisdom, 
as well as fortitude, was expected from men of 
their rank, though these indeed could hardly be- 
separated, yet he was willing to consider them se- 
parately, and follow what wisdom, the more cau- 
tious and guarded of the two, prescribed.——" If 
" wisdom, then,'' says he, " should command mc 
** to hold nothing so dear as life^ to decree no* 
" thing at the hazard of my head ; to avoid all 
** danger, though slavery was sure to be the conse- 
" quence ; I would reject th£t wisdom, be it ever 
" so learned ; but if it teaches us to preserve our 
" lives, our fortunes, our families, yet so as to 
" think them inferior to liberty ; to wish to enjoy 
" them no longer than we can do it in a free Re- 
" public ; not to part with our liberty for them, 
" but to throw them all away for liberty, as expos- 
" ing us only to greater mischief without it; I 
** would then listen to her voice, and obey her as 
" a Godt" That no man had a greater respect 
for Lepidus than himself; and though there had 
been an old friendship betweien them, yet he va- 
lued him, not so much for that, as his services to 

* lb. 2. + lb. 3. ^H 
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the public, in prevailing with yoiriig Pompey to 
lay down his arms, and free his cpiintrjr from the 
misery of a cruel war : that the Republic had many 
pledges of fidehty from Lepidus ; his great nobi« 
lity ; great honors ; high-priesthood ; many parts 
of the city adorned by him and his ancestors ; his 
wife, children, great fortunes, pure from any taint 
of civil blood ; no citizen ever hurt, many preserv- 
ed by him : that such a man might err in judg- 
ment, but could never wilfully be an enemy to his 
country. — That his desire of peace was laudable, if he 
could make such a peace for them now, as when he 
restored Pompey to them. — ^That for this they had 
decreed him greater honors than had been given 
before to any man, a statue with a splendid inscrip- 
tipn, and a triumph even in absence*. — ^That, by 
good fortune, they had managed matters so, that 
Pompey's return might consist with the validity of 
Cassar's acts, which, for the sake of peace, they had 
confirmed ; since they had decreed to Pompey the 
five millions and a half, which were raised by th6 
sale of his estates, to enable him to buy them again: 
he desired, that the task of replacing him in the 
possessions of his ancestors, might be committed 
to him for his old friendship with his father : that* 
it should be his first care to nominate him an augur, 
ahd repay the same favor to the son, which he 
himfeelf received from the fatherf : that those 
who had seen him lately at Marseilles, brouglit 

• Philip. 4. + lb. 5. 
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word that he was ready to come with his troops to 
the relief of Modena, but that he was afraid of 
giviBg offence to the veterans ; which shewed him 
to be the true son of that father, who used to act 
with as much prudence as courage. — That it was 
Lepidus's business to take care^ not to be thought 
to act with more arrogance than became him : 
that if he meant to frighten them with his army, 
be should remember that it was the army of the 
senate and people of Rome, not his owoi*. — That 
if he iaterposed his authority without arms, that 
was indeed the more laudable, but would hardly 
be thought necessary. — For, though his authority 
was as great with them as that of the noblest citi* 
zen Ought to be, yet the senate was not unmind^ 
fill of their own dignity; and there never was a 
graver, firmer, stouter senate than the present--* 
That they were all so incensed against the enemies of 
their liberty, that no man's authority could repress 
their ardor, or extort their arms from them. — That 
they hoped the best, but would rather suffer the 
worst than live slavesf .— -That there was no danger 
to be apprehended from Lepidus, since he could 
not enjoy the splendor of his own fortunes^ but 
with the safety of all honest men. — That nature first 
makes men honest, but fortune confirms them: 
for though it was the common interest of all to 
promote the safety of the public, yet it was more 
particularly of those who were happy in their for- 

• lb. 6. t lb. 7. 
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tunes. ^That nobody was more so than J^epidus^ 

and nobody, therefore, better disposed i of which 
the people saw a remarkable instance, in the con- 
cern which he expressed, when Antony offered a 
diadem to Csesar, and chose to be his slave rather 
than his colleague ; for which single act, if he had 
been guilty of nothing else, he had richly deserved 
the Worst punishment*.— Then, after inveighing, 
as usual, against Antony, through several pages, 
he declared all thoughts of peace with him to be 
vain ; and, for a fresh proof of it, produced his 
last letter to Hirtius and Octavius, and read it 
publicly to the assembly : riot that he thought it 
worth reading, he says, but to let them see his 
traitorous views openly avowed and confessed by 
himself. He read it to them paragraph by para- 
graph, with his own comment and remarks upon 
it; rallying all along, with great wit and spirit, 
the rage, the extravagance, the inconsistenty, the 
folly, and the inaccuracy of each sentence. Ou 
the whole, he says, that if Lepidus had seen it, he 
would neither have advised, or thought any peace 

with him possible. ^That fire and water would 

sooner unite, than the Antonys be reconciled to 
the Republic. — ^That the first and best thing, there- 
fore, was to conquer ; the second, to decline no 
danger for the liberty of their country ; that there 
was no third thing, but the last and worst of all, 
to submit to the utmost baseness, through a desire 

• Philip. 8. 
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of living. — For which reasons, he declared his con- 
currence with Servilius, in the vote upon Lepidus's 
letters ; and proposed an additional decree, either 
to be joined to the other, or pubHshed separately. 
— That Pompey the Great, the son of Cnseus, in 
offering his service and his troops to the senate and 
people of Rome, had acted agreeably to the cou- 
rage and zeal of his father and ancestors ; and to 
his own virtue, industry, and good disposition to 
the Republic : and that the thing was grateful and 
acceptable to the senate and people, and would 
hereafter be an honor to himself. 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
he sent the following short letter to Lepidus, which, 
by the coldness and negligence with which it was 
drawn, seem^ to be designed, to let Lepidus see, 
that they were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
whatever measures he might think fit to take. 



Cicero to Lepidus. 

" While, out of the great respect which I bear to 
" you, I am making it my particular care to ad- 
" vance your dignity as much as possible, it was a 
" concern to me, to see that you did not think it 
** worth while to return your thanks to the senate, 
** for the extraordinary honors which they have 
** lately conferred upon you. I rejoice, however, 
" that you are so desirous of making peace among 
" citizens: if you can separate that peace from 
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" slavery, you will consult both the good of the 
" Republic, and your own dignity : but if the ef- 
" feet of it be, to restore a desperate man to an 
" arbitrary dominion, I would have you to know^ 
" that all men of sense have taken a resolution to 
" prefer death to servitude. You will act more 
" wisely, therefore, in my judgment, if you meddle 
" no farther with that afiair of peace ; which is not 
^* agreeable either to the senate or the people, or to 
" any honest man : but you will hear enough of 
" this from others^ or be informed of it by letters, 
" and will be directed by your own prudence, what 
" is tile best for you to do*," 

Plancus, too, who commanded in Gaul, and now 
resided near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidus's advice, by a letter likewise to 
the senate on the same subject of peace ; to which 
Cicero wrote the following answer : 

Cicero to Plancus. 

" The account which our friend Furnius brought 
" of your affection to the Republic, was highly 
" agreeable both to the senate and people of Rome: 
** but your letter, when read in the senate, did not 
" seem to agree with Fumius's report : for you ad- 
" vised us to peace, when your colleague, a man 
** of the greatest eminence, was besieged by most 
" infamous plunderers ; who ought either to sue for 

* Ep. Fam. x. Sf7- 
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*^ peace, hy Iftying down their arms, or, if they 
^^ demand it, with sword in hand, it must be pro* 
^^ cured by victory j not treaty. But in what 
'' mansier your letterS;, as well as Lepidus's also,. 
" were reoei'wd, you will uqiderstaDd from that ex- 
*^ ceBent mask your bqrother, and from Fumius, 
'' &c*," 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned abave to haye 
retreated with seven cohorts to ApoUonia, not dar^ 
ing to wait for Bruttts's arrival, who was now ad^i^ 
vancing towards him, marched out to Butbrotum, 
to seek his fortune eXsewhore, in quarters more se- 
cure and remote ; but being overtaken and attack* 
ed on his march by a part of Brutus's army, he 
lost three of his cohorts in the action ; and in a 
second engagement, with another body of troops^ 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner : yrhich made Brutus ab- 
polute mast^ of the country, without any ferther 
oppositiont* This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to the senate ; of which 
Cicero makes the following moition : *^ Your let-- 
** ter," says he, " which was read in the senate, 
^* shews the counsel of the general, the virtue of 
** your soldiers, the industry of your officers, and, 
^^ in particular, of my Cicero. If your friends had 
" been willing to move the senate upon it, and if 
^^ it had not £Ulen into most turbulent times, since 
♦^ the departure of Pansa, some just and proper ho- 
^* nor would have been decreed for it to the Gods J." 

» Ep. JSam. £. t PJut. in Brut. 

I Tus litters, qtt» in Senatii Fecital^s sunt, & Impemtoris 
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The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus un- 
der some difficulty in what manner he should treat 
him : if he set him at liberty, to which he was in- 
clined, he had reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to himself and the Republic: if he 
kept him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid^ lest 
some sedition might be raised on his account, and, 
by his intrigues, in his own army ; or if he put him 
to death, that it would be thought an act of cru" 
elty, which his nature abhorred. He consulted 
Cicero, therefore, upon it, by letter. " C. An- 
" tony," says he, " is still with me ; but, in truths 
" I am moved with the prayers of the man, and 
^^ afraid, lest the madness of some should make 
** him the occasion of mischief to me. I am 
*^ wholly at a loss what to do with him. If I knew 
'^ your mind, I should be at ease : for I should 
*' think that the best which you advised*.'' Ci- 
cero's advice was, to keep him under a safe guard, 
till they knew the fate of D. Brutus, in Modenaf. 
Brutus, however, treated him with great lenity,^ 
and seemed much disposed to give him his liberty : 
for which purpose he not only wrote to the senate 

consilium 6c militum virtutero» i^ industriam tuorum, in quibca 
Ciceronis mei declarant. Quod si tuis placaisset de his litteris 
referri, & nisi in tempns turbulentissii&um post discessura Pan&ae 
incidissent, honos quoque Justus ac debitus Diis iipiQiortalibiis de-. 
cretuscsset. Ad Brut. 2. 7. 

* Antonius adhuc est nobiscuna : sect medios fidius & moveor 
bominis precibus, & timeer ne ilium aliquorum furor ex<;ipiat. 
Plane sestuo. Quod si scirem quid tibi placeret, sine^ollicitudinp 
essem. Id enim optimum e6se persuasum esbet mihi. Ad Brut. 
8.5. 

t Quod me de Antonio consuUs ; quoad Bruti exitum cognori*" 
muB, custodiendum puto. Ib« 4« 
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about it himself, but permitted Antony to write too, 
and with the style of proconsul; which suq>rised 
and shocked all his friends at Rome, and especially 
Cicero, who expostulates with him for it in the 
following terms. 

' *' On the thirteenth of April/' says he, " your 
** messenger, Pilus, brought us two letters, the one 
" in your name, the other in Antony's, and gave 
^* them to Scrvilius, the tribune; he to Cornutus^ 
** the praetor. They were read in the senate. An- 
** tony, proconsul, raised as much wonder as if it 
** had been Dolabella, emperor ; from whom also 
** there came an express ; but nobody, like your 
" Pilus, was so hardy as to produce the letters, or ' 
** deliver them to the magistrates. Your letter 
*^ was read ; short indeed, but extremely mild to* 
^^ wards Antony : the senate was amazed at rt 
^' For my part, I did not know how to act. Should 
'< I affirm it to be forged ? What if you should 
•* own it? Should I admit it to be genuine? that 
" was not for your honor. I chose, therefore, to 
" be silent that day. On the next, when the affair 
*^ had made some noise, and Pilus's carriage had 
** given offence, I began the debate ; said much of 
" procopsul Antony; Sextius performed his part, and 
" observed to me, afterwards, in private, what dan- 
" gcr his son and mine would be liable to, if they 
*^ had really taken up arms against a proconsuL-— 
" You know the man ; he did justice to the cause. 
" Others also spoke, but oiur friend Labeo took 
** notice that your seal ^s not put to the letter, 
^^ nor any date add^d i nor had you written about 
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^^ it, as usual, to your frieiule ; fxonoi which he roainr 
^^ taiqed the letter to be forged, and, in short, con^ 
** vinced the house of it. It is now your part; 
^^ Brutus, to consider the whole state and nature of 
*' the war : you are delighted, I perceive, with le- 
^Vnity, and think it the best way of^ proceeding: 
*^ this, indeed^ is generally right ; but the proper 
^^ place of clemency is in cases and seasons very 
^' different from the present : for what ase we do- 
'^ ing now, Brutus ?r-^we see a needy and despcisite 
^^ crew threatening the very temples of the Gods ; 
^^ and that the war must necessarily decide whe^ 
" ther we arc to live or not Who is it, tiien^ 
^^ whom we are sparing? or what is it that we 
^' mean ? Are we consulting the SB&ty o£ those,, 
^' who, if they get the bdler, are sure not to leave 
" the least remains of us ?— for what difference ia 
'^ there between Dolabella and any of the thj^ 
" Antonys ?-^if we spare any of these, we have 
'^ been too severe to Dolabelk^ It was owing 
^^ chiefly to my advice and authority, that ^ se- 
** nate and people are in this way of thinking, 
^' though the thing itself, indeed, also obliged them 
^^ to it : if you do not approve tliis policy, I shall 
^^ defend your opinion, butcajanot depart from my 
" own : the world expects from you nothing either 
^' remiss or cruel : it is easy to moderate the mat^ 
'^ ter, by severity to the leadersi-^g^erosity to the 
*' soldiers*." 
Cicero had i^ow dmie every thipg that human 

♦ Ad Brut. 2. 7. 
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prudeoce <M>uld do towards the «covery of tke Rc'* 
jMiUrc: iforall that vigor, with which it was m^kf 
ing this last effort for itself, was entirely owing Ito 
his .c0iinsels aad authority. As Antony was the 
most immediate and desperate enemy who threat^ 
€Ded it, so he had armed against him the ^hole 
streigith of Italy, and raised up a force sufficient 
to oppress him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, 
Was dbe most formidable to the friends of liberty ) 
but, from the contrast of their personal interests, 
and their jealousy of each other's views, Cicero 
managed the opportunity to employ the one to the 
nun of the other; yet so as to provide, at the 
same time, against any present danger from Octa- 
vius, by dirowing a superiority of power ihto the 
hands of the consuls ; whom, from being the late 
ministers of Cesar's tyranny, he had gained over 
to the interests of liberty. But besides the diffi- 
cultiM, which he had to struggle with at home, m 
bringing matters to this point, he had greater disr 
couragements abroad, from the commanders of the 
3e^.eral provinces : they were all promoted to those 
gov€mmeiits by C*sar, the proper creatures of his 
power, a&d the abettors of his tyranny** ; and were 
now full of hopes, either of advancing themselves to 
dominion, or to a share of it, at least,-by espousing 
the f^ause of some more powerful pretender. Men of 
this turn, at the head of great and vetei-an armies, 
could not easily be persuaded to submit to a se« 

* V:l4e9 Tyr»i>D.i Satellites in imper iis : vid«s eju<d«m execci- 
IQS in latere veteranos* Ad AU. 14. 5. 

Vol. III. N 
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nate which they had been taught to despise, or to 
reduce the military power, which had long govern- 
ed all, to a dependence on the civil Yet Cicero 
omitted no painsof exhorting them, by letters, and 
inviting them, by honors, to prefer the glory of 
saving their country, to all other views whatso- 
ever. Those, whom he most distrusted, and for 
that reason most particularly pressed, were Lepi- 
dus, PoUio, and Plancus : who, by the strength of 
their armies, and their possession of Gaul and 
Spain, M'ere the best qualified to serve or to dbtress 
the Republican cause. He had little hopes of the 
two first ; yet managed them so well, by repre- 
senting the strength of the honest party, the una- 
nimity of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, 
that he forced them, at least, to dissemble their 
disaffection, and make great professions of their 
duty ; and, above all, to stand neuter till the afiairs 
of Italy were decided, on which the fate of the Re- 
public seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, he seems 
to have drawn Plancus entirely into his measures : 
as appears from his account of him to Brutus*, 
and from Plancus's own letters^ in which he gives 
the strongest assurances of his fidelity, and offen 
to lead his troops to the relief of Modena ; and was 
actually upon his march towards it, when he heard 
upon the road of Antony's defeat — ^Not long be- 
fore which, Cicero sent him the following letter. 



* Pknci animum io Rempub. egn^m, legiones, aaxilU, co- 
■pM ex Ullcris ejus, qoAruin exemplam tibi missum arbilror, per- 
Bpicere potoisU. Ad BniU 2. 2. 
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Cic£RO to Plancus. 

"Though 1 understood, from tlie account of 
V our friend Furnius, what your design and resolu- 
*' tion was, with regard to the Republic; yet, af- 
** ter reading your letters, I was able to form a 
** clearer judgment of your whole purpose. Where* 
** fore, though the fate of the commonwealth de* 
" pends wholly on one battle, which will be de- 
" cided, I believe, when you are reading this letter, 
** yet you have acquired great applause, "by the 
" very fame, which was every where spread, of 
" your good intentions : and if there had been a 
" consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing some 
** considerable honor to you, would have declared 
** how acceptable yoiir endeavors and preparations 
^* were. But that time is not only not yet past, 
** but was not in my judgment even ripe : for, af- 
** ter all, that alone ps^sscs with me for honor, 
*^ which is conferred on great men, not for the 
" hopes of future, but the experience of past ser- 
" vices. If then there be any Republic, in whicli 
** honor can have its proper lustre, take my wdrd 
** for it, you shall have your share of the* greatest! 
*' though that, which can truly be called honor, is 
** not an invitation to a temporary, but the reward 
•* of an habitual virtue. Wherefore, my dear PIm- 
** cus, turn your whole thoughts towards gk)/y : 
** help your country ; fly to the relief of your col- 
" league ; support this wonderful consent and con- 
** currence of all nations : you wyll ever find me the 

N 2 
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** promoter of your counsels, the favorer of your 
** dignity, and, on ail occasions^ most friendly 
" and faithful to you : for to all the other motives 
^ of our unio<^ our mutual affectioii, good offi- 
" ces, old acquaintance, the love of our country, 
<' which is hoiir added, makes me prefer your Mfe 
'' to my own. Mar. dpth*." 

Plancus, in the mean time^ sent a second letter 
to the senate, to assure them of his 2eal and reiO'^ 
lution to adhere to them ; and to acquaint them 
with the steps which he had already taken f6r thetf 
service : upoti wfaith they decreed htm wttit ex. 
traordinary honors, at the motion of Cicdro^ whn 
«eiit him the following account of it 

CicBR'O to Plai^cvs. 

"Though, out of regard to the Republic, my 
'^ greatest Joy ought to be, for your bringing sudi 
'^ rehef and help to it, in a time almost of extre- 
" mity ; yet, may I so embrace you after victory 
** and the recovery of bur liberty, as it is your 
^* dignity, that gives me the chief part of my 
•^pleasure; which already is, and ever will be, I 
*' perceive, as great as possible. For I would 
^^ not have you think, that any letters were ever 
" read in the senate of greater weight than 
** yours ; both for the eminent merit of your ser* 
** vices, and the gravity of. your words and senti* 
•* ments: which was not at all new to me, who was 
" so well acquainted with you, and remembered 

"• Ep. Fain. X. 10. 
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" the promm* of ypw tetters tp we, $^p4 u»4^r* 
** fttood th« whol* puri»ose of ypur qounsel?, frpm 
^* our Furoius : but they appeared greater to the 
** $enat€ than was t xpectf d j not tb»t they ever bad 
'^ any doubt of ypur iuclinat^^ns, but did not fully 
'* ufidergtaiid bow much you wer^ ^Je tp do> <^*' 
'* how far you would ^xpwe yourself m t^pjpauso. 
** Wbeu M. Variiidiu3, tb^rrfore, bf ought one your 
•^ letters, very ^arly, on the ^eveutb of April, I was 
*' transported with joy upon reading them ; and* a« 
^* n great xoultitude of pijcellwt citiaeui^ were then 
** waiting tp aJtteyid my going abroad, I inatantly 
^* gav^ tbem aU a part of jay pleasure. In the 
** meaxk while, Pur friend Munatiu*, according to 
" cuitojKn, «m^ to join m^: I presently shewed him 
** your kttQf, of which he knew nothing before ; 
** for Varisidiu^ o^mc fii^t to me, as you, he said, had 
*^ or^dered him ; fioon after, the same M unatius re- 
'* turned to me with the other two letters ; that 
" which you had a^nt to him, mod that to the 3er 
'^ nate: we r^^olved to carry the last directly to 
,*^ the praetor, Cornutu^, who, by the custom of our 
^^ ancestors, supplies the p)ac6 of the consuls in- 
** their absence. The laenate w4s immediately 
^^ called^ and, upon the fam^ and expectation of 
^' your letteJ53, made up a full house. - After they 
^ were nesd^ a sgrupje of religion was objected to 
-** Comutus, from the report of the guardians of 
*' the Chicken3, that he had not duly consulted 
^ the auspices ; which w^ confirmed likewise by 
*** our college : so that the affair was adjourned to 
•** the next day. On that day I bad a great con- 

N3" 
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" test about your dignity, with Servilius, who pro- 
** cured, by his interest, to have his opinion de- 
" clared the first : but the senate left him, and all 
" went the contrary way : but when they were 
•* coining into my opinion, which was delivered the 
" second, the tribune, Titius, at his request, inter- 
" posed his negative ; and so the debate was put off 
" again to the day following. Servilius came pre- 
" pared to support his opposition, though against 
" Jupiter himself, in whose temple the thing 
*' passed : in what manner I handled him, and what 
*' a struggle I had to throw off Titius's negative, I 
*' would have you learn rather from other people's 
" letters : take this, however, from mine, — that the 
•* senate could not possibly act with more gravity, 
" firmness, and regard to your honor, thain it did 
** on this occasion ; nor is the senate more friendly 
** to you than the whole city ; for the body of the 
*' people, and all ranks and orders of men, are won* 
** derfuUy united In the defence of the Republic, 
" Go on, therefore, as you have begun, and recom- 
" mend your name to immortality : and for all these 
*' things, which, from the vain badges of outward 
** splendor, carry a shew of glory — despise them; 
" look upon them as trifling, transitory, perishing. 
*^ True honor is placed singly in virtue ; which is 
** illustrated with most advantage hy great services 
" to our country. You have the best opportunity 
" for this in the world ; which, since you have em- 
" braced, persevere and go through with it, that 
" the Republic may not owe less to you, than you 
** to the Republic : you will find me not only the 
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" favorer, but the advancer of your dignity : this I 
" take myself to owe both to the Republic, which 
"is dearer to me than my life, and to our friend- 
*^ ship, &c. April the eleventh*." 

Plancus answered him, not long after, to the 
following effect 

Plancus to Cicero. 

'* It is a pleasure to me to reflect, that I have 
** never promised any thing rashly of myself to 
"you; nor you, for mc, to others. In this you 
•* have the clearer proof of my love ; that I desire 
" to make you acquainted with my designs, before 
^* any man else. You already see, I hope, that my 
" services to the public will grow greater every day : 
*' I promise that you shall soon be convinced of it. 
" As for me, my dear Cicero, may the Republic be 
" so delivered, by my help, from its present dan- 
" gers, as I esteem your honors and rewards equal 
" to an immortality ; yet, were I still without them, 
" I would remit nothing of my present zeal and 
*' perseverance. If, in the multitude of excellent 
" citizens^ I do not distinguish myself, by a singu- 
" lar vigor and industry^ I desire no accession to 
" my dignity from your favor : but, in truth, I de- 
" sire nothing at all for myself at present ; nay, am 
^* even against it> and wiUingly make you the arbi- 
•* ter both of the time and the thing itself: a citi* 
<' ?en can think nothipg l^te or httle, which is given 

♦Ep. Fam. X, 12. 

N 4 
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^' by his country. I passed the Jlhoiie, with my 
*' army, by great journies, on the twenty^feixth of 
** April ; sent a thousand horse before me, by a 
*' shorter way, from Vienna. As for myself, if t 
'* am not hindered by Lepidus, none sh^l com- 
" plain of my want of expedition :' if he oppdsci 
** me on my road, I shall take my measures from 
** the occasion: the troops which I bring, are, for 
** number, kind, and fidelity, extremely firm. I 
*' beg the contitiuafice bf your affection, as long a& 
" you find youtself fitsiiired of mmt. Adieu*." 

Follio, likewise, ivho aow commanded the feN 
Iher Spain, with three good legions, though he was 
Antony's particular friend, yet made the strongest 
professions to Cicero, of his rersolutton to defend ' 
the Republic Hg^inst all invadei^. In &m of his 
letters, after excusing hi^sdf, fdr not havteg writ- 
ten earlier and oftenef, he s«iys, " Both my nature 
** and studies draw me to the desire of peace and 
" liberty ; for Which reason I always lamented the 
** occasion of the fete war ; but, as it was dot pos- 
**■ sible for me to be of no party, beoaufife I hkd 
" great enemies eveiy where, I ran fttmi that 
** camp, where I couM not b* saffe frnrn tile trea- 
•^ chery of an enemy ; and, being dtiven whither I 
'* least desired, freely fekpo&ed myself to dangtts, 
*'that I might tiot ttiake «t ict)hta«|>tibte figure 
" among those of my rank. As fbt Cs^at bim- 
^'self, I loved him %ith tht ilttAost piety knd 
"fidelity, because he treated mfcoA the fool of 

♦ Bj>, Run. *. J), 
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<' his oldest friends, though known to him only in 
^' the heighth of his fortunes. When I was nt li* 
^ bcrty to act after my own mind, I acteci s,o, that 
^^ the hest men should most applaud nie : what I 

V was commanded to do, 1 did so as to shew that 
'^ it was done hy command, and not by inclina* 
*' tton. The unjust edium, which I suffered on 
** that account, has sufficiently convinced mc, how 
** sweet a thing liberty is, and how wietched is liffe 
*^ under the d<Mninion of another. If the contest 
^^ then be, to bring us all again under the power 
/* of one, whoever thu one be, I profess myself 
*' his enemy ; nor is there any danger which I 
" would decline^ or wish to avoid, for the sake of 
/* liberty. But the consuls have not, either by de- 
*^ cree or letters, given me any orders what tx> do : 
^' I have had but one letter from Pansa, since thb 

V Ides of March ; in which he exhorts mc to sig- 
^' nify to th6 senate that I and my army would be 
" in their power ; but when Uepidus was declaring 
^* openly to his army, and writtng to every body, 
^' thai he was in the same sentiments with Antony, 
^' that step would have been wholly. abaurd and im« 
" praper for me ; for how couW I get forage for 
^' my troops ^giainst hU will, in marching through 
<* fais province ? or> if I had surmounted all other 
" difficulties, could I fly over the Alps, which were 
^* possessed by his g arrisoiis ?-^Nobody will deny, 
^' that I declared pttbUcly to my aoldters, at Cor* 
• duba, that I would tiot deliver the province to 
^^ any man, unless he were commissioned by the 
;^'^ se0ate-—«^herefofe you4tM to look^ipoa me as 
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" one, who, in the first place, am extremely de- 
*^ sirous of peace, and the safety of all the citizens; 
*' in the second, prepared to assert my own and 
*' my country's liberty. I am more pleased than 
*^ you can imagine, that my friend Gallus is so 
''dear to you : T envy him for walking and joking 
** with you : you will ask, perhaps, at what rate I 
*^value that privilege: you shall know by expe- 
^^ riejnce, if ever it be in our power to live in quiet: 
^' for I will never stir one step from you. I am 
** surprised that you never signified, in your letters,, 

• *^ hovr I should be able to do the most service, by 
" staying in the province, or bringing my army 
*' into Italy. Fo4' my part, though to stay be more 
** safe, and less troiiblesome ; yet, since I see that> 
""* in such a time as this, there is more want of le« 

">' gions than of provinces, which may easily be re^ 

*' covered; I am resolved, as things now stand, to^ 

^' come away with my army— from Corduba,^thQ 

^^fifteenth of March*,*" 

; There ateseveral lettert also still extant,, written: 

.at this tirtie, from Cicero to Cornificius, who go-^ 
veriied Afric ; exhorting him, in the same manner, 
to firmness in the defe«ce of the Republic, and to 
guard his province from all invaders, who should 

.attempt to extort it from him : and this man, after 
all, was the only commander, who kept his word 

.with him, and performed his part to his country; 

• arid lost his life, at last, in maintaining that prd* 
t, vince in i^s alkgiance to the Republict. ' 

- * Ep. Fam. x. 31: 

i Vkd. Ep. Jf»ip, 1«. 2%.: Ac. . 'Apm J. ♦, 62,U ©io, I 4«. 
307. 
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P. Serviliua, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been. consul with J. Csesar, 
in the beginning of the civil war; the son of that 
Servilius, who, by his conquests near mount Tau- 
rus, obtained the surname of Isauiicus. He af^ 
fected the character of a patriot, but having had 
a particular friendship with Antony, wais much 
courted by that party ; who took the advMtage of 
his vanity, to set him up as a rivgil to Cicero in 
the management of public afikirs : in which l>e fre^ 
quently obstructed Cicero's measures, and took a 
pride to thwart and disappoint whatever he pto- 
posed : Cicero had long suffered this with patience, 
out of regard to the public service; till, provoked 
by bis late opposition in the affair of Plancus, he 
could not forbear treating him with an unusual /se- 
verity and resentment ; of which he gives an ^c^ 
count in a letter to Brutus, 



Cicero to Brutus. 

** Fro^i Plancus's letters, of which a copy, I 
*' imagiHe^j^Jbias been sent to yow, you' will perceive 
" his excellent disposition towards the Republic, 
*' with the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and 
^' whole forces. Your own people have informed 
^* you, I guess, by this time, of the levity, incon- 
stancy, and perpetual disaffection of your frienfl 
Lepidus; who, next to his own brother, hates 
you, his near relations, the most. We are anx- 
** ious with an expectation, which is now reduced 
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^* to the last crisis : all our hopes aie fixed on the 
^ delivery of D. Brutus, for vhom \re hare been 
^ in great apprehension* For my part, I have bu* 
^* siness enough on my hands at home, with the 
^* ffi^man Servilius ; whom I have endured longer 
'^ than became my dignity : but I did it for the 
^ sake of the Republic, lest I should give t^e dis^ 
* affected a. leader, not well affected, indeed, him^ 
^ self, yet noble, to resort to; which, ncTertheless^ 
^ they still do^ ^ But I was not for alienating him 
** wholly from the Republic : I have now put an 
** end to my forbearance of him; for he began U% 
^' be so insolent, that he looked upon no man as free. 
^ But, in Plancm*s debate, be was strangely morti- 
■" fied; and, after two days contest, was so roughly 
** handled by me, that he will be the modester, I 
^ dare say, for the future. In the midst of our con*- 
^ tention, on the luneteeoth of April, I had let^ 
*' ter» delivered to me, in the senate, from our friend 
*' Lentulus, in Asia, with an account of Cassius^ 
" the legions, and Syria; which when I read pre- 
" sently in public, Servilius sunk, and many more 
*^ besiides ; for then? are aome^ of eminent rank, wha 
^* think rnpst wickedly: but Servilius was most 
^ aenaibly cbagmied, for the aenate'js agreeing ta 
^^ my motion about Flancus^ The part which he 
'^ dbcts is mooustrous^." 

The news, which is mentioned in this tetter to have 
^eeasent by Lenfeult^, of Cassius'ts success^ was soon 
lafiter confimied by papticitlar lettens toCi^eiX) fron^ 
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Bratus and Casakis themselves,' signifying that 
Cassiiis bad possessed himself of Syria before Do- 
labella arrived there ; that the generals, L. Mufcus^ 
and Q. Crispus, had given up their armies to him: 
tiiat a separate legion, under Cs&cilius Bassus, ba4 
submitted to him against the will of their leader: 
that fow other legions, sent by Cleopatra from 
Egypt, to the assbtance of Dolabella, under his 
lieutenant, AUienus, had all declared for him : and, 
lest the *rst letter should miscarry, as they oftea 
did from such a distance, by passing through die 
enemy^s quarters, Cassius sent him a. second, witk 
a more full and distinct account of all particulars. 



Cass I us, Proconsul, to his friend M, Cicebo. 

'* If you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
"•* am also very well. I have read your letter, in 
^* which I perceived your wonderful affection for 
"•* me ; for you not only wish me well, which, in- 
** deed, you have ahvays done, both for my own sake 
*^ and the Republic's, hut entertain an uncommon 
^* concern and solicitude for me. Wherefore, as I 
^* imagined, in the first place, that you would 
*** think it impossible for me to sit still and see the 
** Republic oppressed ; and, in the second, that, 
^* whenever you supposed me to be in action, you 
*** would be solicitous about my safety and success; 
•' so, as soon as I was master of the legions which 
*** Allienus brought from Egypt, I immediately 
^* wrote to you, and sent several expresses to Rome: 
^ 1 wrote letters also to the senate, but forbade the 
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" delivery of them till they had been first shewn ta 
" you. If these letters have not reached you, I 
** make no doubt but that Dolabella, who, by the 
** wicked murder of Trebonius, is master of Asia, 
•'' has seized my messengers, and intercepted them* 
*' I have all the armies which were in Syria under 
*' my <:ommand; and having been forced to sit still 
*' a whilt, till I had discharged my promises to 
" fhem, am now ready to take the field. I beg of 
" you to take my honor and interests under your 
*' special care : for you know that I have never re- 
-'* fused any danger or labor for the service of my 
" co\ttitry : that by your advice and authority, I 
" took arms against these infamous robbers: that I 
" have not only raised armies for the defence of the 
" Republic and our liberty, but have snatched 
** them from the hands of the most cruel tyrants ; 
*' which, if Dolabella had seized before me, he 
" would have given fresh spirit to Antony's cause; 
" not only by the approach, but by the very fame 
'^ and expectation of his troops ; for which reasons^ 
" take my soldiers, I beseech you, under your 
"protection, if you think them to have deserved 
" well of the state ; and let none of them have 
" reason to repent that they have preferred the 
" cause of the Republic to the hopes of plunder 
*' and rapine. Take care also, as far as it is in your 
" power, that due honor be paid to the emperors, 
*' Murcus and Crispus : for Bassus was miserably 
*' unwilling to deliver up his legion ; and, if his 
*' soldiers had not s^nt a deputation to me in spite 
" of him, would have held out Apamea against 
1 
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" me, till it could be taken by force. I beg this 
"of you, not only for the sake of the Republic, 
** irhich, of all things, was ever the dearest to you, 
** but of our friendship also, which I am confident 
** has a great weight with you. Take my word for 
** it, the army which I have is the senate's, and 
" every honest man's, and, above all, your's : for, 
** by hearing perpetually of your good disposition, 
" they have conceived a wonderful affection for 
" you ; and, when they come to understand that 
** you make their interests your special care, they 
" will think themselves indebted to you for every 
*^ thing. Since I wrote this, I have heard that 
*' Dolabella is come into Cilicia with all his forces: 
*^ I will follow him thither, and take care that you 
'^ shall soon be informed of what I have done. I 
** wish only that my success may be answerable to 
^* my good intentions. Continue the care of your 
** health, and your love to me*." 

Brutus, who had sent this good news before to 
Cicero, as well as to his mother, and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
had first consulted Cicero, whether it was proper 
to do so or notf. He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the 
Caesarian party, and raise a jealousy in the leadeis, 
who were acting against Antony, that the Repub- 

" ♦ Ep. Fam. 12. 12. vid. ib. 11. 

t Ego scripsi ad Tertiam Sororem & matrem, ne prius ede- 
rent hoc, quod optime ac felicissime gessit Cassius, quam tuum 
consilium cognovissent. Ad Brut. 2. 5. 
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Gcan interest vouU grow too strong for them. But 
Cicero sent- him word that the newtrg was already 
kaowii at Rome, before his letters arrived; and 
though th^e wms sotnr ground for his apprehen-^ 
SionSy yet, on the whole, they thought it moread-^ 
viseable to publish than to suppress it*. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate, by his 
letters, expresses, and exhortations, was perpetually 
exciting all, who had power or command in any 
part of the jempire, to the common defence of their 
libertyt ; aad, for his pains, had all tbe rage and 
malice of the factious to struggle with ot ho«ne» 
These were particularly troublesome to him at this 
time, by spreading false reports every day from 
M^dcna, of Antony's success, or, what was more 
to be apprehended, of his union with the con^ 
8uls against D. Brutus : which raised such a ter- 
ror through the city, that all honest men were 
preparing to run away to Brutus or Cassius j:— 
Cicero, however, was not disheartened at it, but, 
in the general coostemation, appea^d cheerfifl 
and easy; and, as he sends word to &utus, 
had a perfect confidence in the consuls, while 
the majority of his friends distrusted them; and, 
from the number and firmness of their troops, 

* Video te veritum esse, id quod yereodum fuit, Re aoimi par* 
thim Caesaris — vehemvnter comraoverentur. Sed antequam tuas 
litteras accepimus, audita res erat & pervulgata. — tb. o. 

t Meis litterisy meis nunciis, meis cohortationibus, omnes, 
qui ubiqae essent, ad patriae praesidium excitatos. Philip. 14. 7« 

X Triduo vero aut quatriduo— timore quodam perculsa civitas 
tota ad te se cum conjugibuA & liberis effundeliat. Ad Brut. 3< 
vid. it. Ep. Fam. 12. 8. 
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had but little doubt of their victory, if ever they 
came to a battle with Antony*. But what tpuch^ 
him more sensibly, was a story, kept up for son)^ 
days, with great industry, that he had formed a 
design to make himself master of the city, and d^i 
clare himself dictator, and would appear puhticljr 
with the fasces within a day or two. The report^ 
as groundless as it was, seems to have disturbed 
him ; but when Appuleius, the tribune, one of hi^ 
warm friends, was taking pains to confute it, and 
justify him in a speech to the people, they all cried 
out, with one voice, that Cicero had never done^ 
nor designed to do, any thing, but what was the 
best and most beneficial to the Repuhlicf ; this 
gave him some comfort; but what brought him 
much greater was, the certain news of a victory 
gained over Antony, at Modena, which arrived 
within a few hours after Appuleius's speech;}:. 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the most memorable in all an- 
tiquity, for the \igor both of the attack and the 
defence. Antony had invested it so closely, and 

* Tristes eniro de Bruto nostro litteree, nunciique afferebantur, 
me quidem uon maxime conturbabant. His enim exercitibu^y 
docibusque quos habemus> nullo modo poteram diffidere. Neque 
assentiebar majori parti hominum» Fidem enim consulum uoa 
condemnabam, quas suspecta vehementer erat» Desiderabam 
QonnuUisin rebus prudeutiam & celeritatero. Ad Brut. 2. 1. 

t Itaque P. Appuleius — doloris raei concionem babuit maxi- 
mam — in qua, cum me — libcrare suspicione fascium vel]et ; una 
voce cuncta concio declaravit, nibil esse a me uDf^uiim de.Repub, 
nisi optimecogi latum. Philip. 14. 6. 

I Post banc concionem duabns tribusve hurls optatissimi nun** 
tii & litterae venerunt. — lb. 

Vol. HI. O 
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posted himself so advanlageously, thatnd succours 
I eduld be thrown fnto it ; and Brutus, though re-* 

I €luced to the utmost straits, defended it still with 

i the greatest resolution. The old writers have re- 

I corded some stratagfems, which are said to have 

! been put in practice on this occasion ; how Hirtius 

t provided men skilled in diving, with letters written 

I on lead, to pass into the town under the riVer, 

which runs through it; till Antony obstructed 

that passage, by nets and traps placed under water; 
i which gave occasion to another contrivance, of 

sending their intelligence backwards and forwards 
i ' by pigeons*. 

j Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius, 

} with four legions of new levies, which he brought 

I from Rome ; but when he was advanced within a 

1 few miles of Hirtius's camp, Antony privately drew 

! out some of his best troops, with design to surprise 

I him on the road, before that union, and to draw 

I him, if pK>ssible, to an engagement against his will. 

I We have a particular account of the action, in a 

' letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one of the con- 

, spirators against Casar, who bore a principal part 

and command in it. 



- Galba to Cicero. 

"On the fifteenth of April, the day on which 
** Pansa was to arrive in Hirtius's camp, (in whose 
** company I was, for I went a hundred miles to 

* Frontin.de Stratagem. 1. 3. Id. Plin. Hist. Nat. l.x. 37- 
Dio. p. 315. 
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" meet him, on purpose to hasten his march) An« 
" tony drew out two of ^his legions^ the second, 
*' and thirty-fifth, and two- praetorian cohorts, the 
" one his own, the other Siianus's, with part of 
" the Evocati*, and came forward toward us, ima- 
^' gining that we had nothing but four legions 
^' of new levies* But, in the night, to secure our 
^' march to the camp, Hirtius had sent us the 
*' Martial. legion, which I used to command, and 
*' two praetorian cohorts. As soon as Antony's 
** horse appeared in. sight, neither the Martial le-^ 
^' gion, nor the praetorian cohorts could be re- 
*' strained from attacking them; so that, when we 
** could not hold them in, we were obliged tofol- 
^^ low them against our wills. Antony kept his 
*' forces within Castel Francof r and, being un- 
'^ willing to have it known that he had his legions 
'* with him, shewed only his horse and light-armed 
*' foot. When Pansa saw the Martial legion run- 
^^ ning forward ajgainst his orders, he commanded 
^* two of the new raised legions to follow him. As 
*^ soon as we got through the straits of the morass 
*! and the woods, we drew up the twelve cohorts 
^' in order of battle. The other two legions wore 
" not yet come up. Antony immediately brought 

•The Evocati were a clioi<?e body of veteran soldiers, who, 
after their dismission from service, being yet vigorous and fit for 
war, were invited to it again, as a sort of volunteers, by the con- 
sul or general, and distinguished from the rest by peculiar privi- 
leges. 

t Ad Forum^ Gallorum : now called Castel-Franco, a sm^ll 
village On thei^milian way^ between Modenaand Bologia. CIiivfr« 
Ital. Ant. I. 1. c. 28, 
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** all his troops out of the village, ranged likewise 
** in order of battle, and, without delay, engaged 
" us. At first they fought so briskly on both sides, 
** that nothing couW possibly be fiercer ; though 
^* the right wing, in which I was, with eight co- 
** horts of the Martial legion, put Antony's thirty- 
'* fifth legion to flight at the first onset, and pur- 
" sued it above five hundred paces from the place 
^ " where the action began : wherefore, observing 
" the enemy's horse attempting to surround our 
" wing, I began to retreat, and ordered the light- 
** armed troops to make head against the Moorish 
" horse, and prevent their coming upon us behind. 
" In the mean while, I perceived myself in the 
" midst of Antony's men, and Antony himself but 
^' a Httle way behind me ; upon which, with my 
*' shield thro\vn over my shoulder, I pushed on 
"my horse with all speed towards the new legion 
**'that was coming tc^^rardsus from the camp : and, 
" whilst Antony's men were pursuing me, and ours, 
*' by mistake, throwing javelins at me, I was 
*' preserved, 1 know not how, by being presently 
" known to our soldiers. Caesar's prstorian co- 
^'hort sustained the fight a long time on the 
" 3Emilian road : but our left wing, which was the 
" weaker, consisting of two cohorts of the Martial 
*^ legion, and the pnetofian of Hirtius, began to 
** give ground, .being surrounded by Antony's 
" horse, in which he is very strong. When all our 
" ranks had made good their retreat, I retreated 
"myself the last to our camp. Antony, as the 
" conqueror, fancied that he could take it ; but. 
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*' upon trial, lost many of his men in the attempt, 
" without being able to do us any hurt. Hirtius, 
*^ in the mean time, hearing of the engagement, 
" marched out with twenty veteran cohorts, and 
*' meeting Antony on his return, entirely routed, 
** and put to flight his whole army, in the very 
** same place where they had fought before at 
" Castel-Franco. About ten at night, Antony re- 
^' gained his camp at Modena, with all his horse. 
*^ Hirtius retired to that camp which Pansa had 
" quitted in the morning, and where he 'left the 
" two legions, which Antony attacked. Thus An- 
^^ tony has lost the greater part of his veteran 
" troops, yet, not without ^ome loss of our praeto^ 
'^ rian cohorts, and the martial legion : we t9ok 
" two of Antony 8 eagles, and sixty standards ; 
^^ and have gained a considerable advantage*." 

Besides this letter from Galba, there came letters 
also severally from the two consuls and Octavius ; 
coniirming the other account, with the addition of 
some farther particulars: that Pansa^ fighting 
"bravely at the head of his troops, had received two 
dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna: that Hirtius had scarce lost a single 
man : and that, to animate his soldiers the better, 
he took up the eagle of the fourth legion, and car- 
ried it forward himself: that Caesar was left to the 
guard of their camp : where he was attacked like- 
wise by another body of the enemy, whom he re- 

* Ep, Fam, x. 30. 
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pulsed with great loss*; Antony reproached him, 
afterwards, with running away from this engage- 
ment in such a fright, that he did not appear again 
till two days after, and without his horse or gene- 
ibVs habit: but the account just mentioned was 
given by Cicero, from letters, that were read to 
the senate, in which Hirtius declared him to have 
acted with* the greatest couragef. 

The news reached Rome on the twentieth of 
April, where it raised an includible joy, and the 
greater, we may imagine, for the late terrors, which 
they had suffered from contrary reports. The 
whole body of the people assembled presently about 
Cicero's house, and carried him in a kind of tri* 
umph to the Capitol, whence, on their return, tliey 
placed him in the rostra, to give them an account 
of the victory ; and then conducted him home with 
infinite acclamations : so that, in a letter upon it to 
Brutus, he says, that he reaped, on that day, the 
full fruit of all his toils, if there be any fruit in trua 
and solid gloryj, 

* Cum— ipse in primis PanM pugnaret, duobus periculosi&. 
vulneribus accepiis, sublatus e praelio — Philip. 14-. 9- 

Hirtius ipse, aquilaro quartae Legionis cum inierret, qua nullius 

?ulchnorem speciem Imperatoris accepimus, cum tribus Antonii 
.egionibus, equitatuque conflixit. lb. 10. 

Cassar — adolescens maximi animi, ut verissime scribit Hirtius 
castra multar^im Legionum paucis cohortibus tutatus est, secuu- 
dumqueprseiium fecit. lb. vid. App, 1. 3.571. 

t Priore prseljo Antonius cum tugisse scribit, ac sine paluda- 
memo equoque post biduum demum apparuisse, Suetoo. Aug. x. 

I Cum heslerno die me ovantem ac prope triumphantem popu- 
lus Romanus in Capituliuni domo tulerit ? domum inde reduxerit 
—Philip. 14. 5. 

Quo quidem die magnorum meorum laborura,-^fructum cepi 
maximum ; si modo est aliquib fructus ex solida veraque gloriai 
kc. Ad Brut. 3. 
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• The day following the senate was summoned by 
Cornutus, the praetor, to deliberate on the letters 
of the consuls and Octavius : Servilius's opinion 
was, that the city should now quit the sagum, and 
take the common gown again ; and that a public 
thanksgiving should be decreed jointly to the ho- 
nor of the consuls and Octavius. Cicero spoke 
next^ and declared strongly against quitting the 
sagum, tilLD. Brutus was iirst delivered from the 
siege : that it.would be ridiculous to put it oifF, till 
they should see him in safety, for whose sake they 
had put it on— that the motion for quitting it, 
flowed from envy to D. Brutus ; to deprive him of 
the glory that it would be to his name, to have it 
delivered to posterity, that the people of Rome 
had put; on the sag urn for the danger, and resumed 
the gown for the preservation of one citizen- 
he advised them, therefore, to continue in their 
former mind, of thinking the whole danger and 
stress of the war to depend on D. Brutus-r-and 
though there was reason to hope, that he was al- 
ready safe, or would shortly be so, yet they should 
jeserve the fruit of that hope to fact and the event, 
lest they should be found too hasty in snatching 
the favor of the Gods, or foolish in contemning 
the power of fortune*. -^Then, as to the decree of 
the thanksgiving, he urges Servilius with omit- 
ting two things in his vote, which ought necessa- 
rily to have accompanied it ; the giving Antony 
the title of enemy, and their own generals of em- 

• Philip. 14.^1, 2. 
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perors — " the swords of our soldiers are dyed,'' 
says he, " or rather moistened only, as yet, with 
" blood : if it was the blood of enemies, it was. 
" an act of the utmost piety ; if of citizens, the 
" most detestable wickedness : how long then shall 
^.* he, who has outdone all enemies in villainy, go 
" without the name of enemy ? he is now waging 
" an inexpiable war with four consuls, with the se- 
" nate and people of Rome ; denounces plagues, de- 
*' vastation, the rack and tortures to us all: confesses 
" that Dolabella's horrid act, which no barbarians 
'* would own, was done by his advice: declares, 
'* what he would have done to this city, • by the 
** calamity of the people of Parma ; honest and ex- 
" cellent men, firm to the interests of the senate 
" and people : wh'om L. Antony, the portent and 
" disgrace of his species, put to death by all the 
*^ methods of cruelty*. That Hannibal was never 
** so barbarous to any city, as Antony to Parma. 
" He conjures them to remember how much they 
** had all been terrified, for two days past, by 
" villainous reports spread about the city ; and 
** were expecting, either a wretched death, or la- 
" mentable flight, and could they scruple to call 
" those men enemies, from whom they feared such 
*^ dreadful things ?■ he then proposed to en- 
** large the number of days of the thanksgiving, 
** since it was not to be decreed to one, but to 
*^ three generals jointly ; to whom, in the first 
" place, he would give the title of emperors*— since 

• Philip. 3. 
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*' there had not been a supl>lication decreed without, 
" it for twenty years past : so that Servilias should 
*^ not either have decreed itatall^ t)r allowed the 
" usual honor to those, to whom even new and un- 
*' usual honors were due*. That if, according to 
" the present custom, the title of emperor was 
" commonly given, for killing a thousand or two 
*' of Spaniards, Gauls, or Thracians ; how could 
*' they refuse it now, when so many legions were 
"routed, and such a multitude slain ? — for with 
" what honors," says he, " and congratulations 
*' should our deliverers themselves be received into 
** this temple, when yesterday, on the account of 
" what they have done, the people of Rome carried 
" me into the Capitol in a kind of triumph ? for 
" that, after all, is a just and real triumph, when, 
** by the general voice of the city, a public testi- 
** mony is given to those who have deserved well 
" of the commonwealth. For if, in the common 
^' joy of the whole city, th^ congratulated me 
" singly, it is a great declaration of their judg- 
" ment ;> if they thanked me, still greater : if both, 
"** nothing can be imagined more glorious." — That 
he was forced to say so much of himself against his 
ivill, by the strange envy and injuries which he 
had lately suiFered — that the insolence of the fac- 
tious, as they aH knew, had raised a report and 
suspicion upon him, of his aiming at a tyranny; 
though his whole life bad been spent in defending 
the Republic frotb it: as if he, who had destroyed 

•Ib.4, 
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Catiline, for that very crime, was of a sudden be- 
come a Catiline himself*. That if the report had 
found credit in the city, their design was, by a sud* 
den assault upon his person, as upon a tyrant, to have 
taken away his life — that the thing itself was mani- 
fest, and the whole affair should be laid open in 
proper time — that he had said all this, not to purge 
himself to them, to whom he should be sorry to 
want an apology, but to admonish certain persons, 
of jejune and narrow minds, to look upon the vir- 
tue of excellent citizens, as the object of their imi- 
tation, not of their envy : since the Republic was 
a wide field, where the cojirse of glory was open to 
Tnanyt : that if any man contested with him the 
first place in the government, he acted foolishly, if 
he meant to do it by opposing vice to virtue : that 
as the race was gained by running the fastest, so 
virtue was only to be conquered by a superior vir* 
tue — that they could nev^r get the better of him 
by bad votes; by good ones, perhaps^^ they might; 
and he himself should be glad of it — that the 
people of Rome were perpetually inquiring, how 
men of their rank voted and acted^ and formed 
their judgment of them accordingly— that they all 
remembered how, in December last, he was the au- 
thor of the first step towards recovering their li- 
.berty : how, from the first of January, he had beea 
continually watching over the safety of the com* 
monwealth : how l\i$^ hpuse aiid his ears were open 

♦ Philip. 5, +Ib. 6, 
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day and night to the advices and informations of 
all who came to him : how his opinion always was 
against an embassy to Antony : how he had always 
voted him an enemy, and their present state a war; 
hut as oft as he mentioned an enemy or a war, the 
Consuls had always dropped his motion, from the 
number of those that were proposed* ; which could 
not, however, be done in the present case, because he, 
who had already voted a thanksgiving, had unwarily 
voted Antony an enemy : since a thanksgiving had 
never been decreed but against enemies ; and never 
asked or granted in what was properly a civil war 
—that they should either have denied it, or must, 
of course, decree those to be enemies, for whose 
defeat it was granted. — ^Then,afterflourishing on the 
particular merit of the three generals, Pansa, Hir- 
tius, Octavius, and shewing how well they had 
each deserved the name of emperor, he decrees a 
thanksgiving of fifty days in the name of the three 
jointlyt* In the last place, he proceeds to speak 
of the rewards due to the soldiers, and especially of 
the honors to be paid to those who had lost their 
lives in the defence of their country. — For these he 
proposes a splendid monumen^t to be erected in 
common to them all, at the public charge, with 
their names and services inscribed — and, in recom- 
mending it, breaks out into a kind of funeral eu- 
-logium upon them—" Oh happy death,*' says h^ 
<• which, when due to nature, was paid to yourcoun- 

•lb. 7. t It* 8; 9/ 10, lU 
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•' try ! for I cannot but look upon you as bom for 
" your country ! whose name is even derived from 
•* Mars: as if the same God, who gave birth to 
" this city, for the good of nations, had given 
*' birth also to you, for the good of this city. 
*^ Death in flight is scandalous ; in victory glori* 
•' ous; wherefore, whilst those impious wretches, 
" whom you slew, will suffer the punishment of 
" their parricide in the infernal regions, you, who 
** breathed your last in victory, have obtained the 
" place and seat of the pious. The life given to 
** us by nature is short, but the memory of a life 
" well spent everlasting ; if it were not longer than 
" this life, who would be so mad, at the expence of 
'* the greatest pains and dangers, to contend for the 
** prize of glory ? your lot, therefore, is happy, O you> 
*^ while you lived, the bravest, now the holiest of 
*' soldiers ; for the fame of your virtue can never 
** be lost, either by the forgetfulness of those who 
*' are now alive, ov the silence of those who shali 
*' come hereafter ; since the senate and pe<^le of 
*' Rome have raised to you, as it were, with their 
*' own hands, an immortal monument. There have 
^^ been jnany great and famous armies in the 
"Punic, Gallic, Italic wars; yet no such ho-* 
" nor was ever done to any of thcm^ I wish that 
" we could still do greaiter, since you have done 
** the greatest services to us : you drove Antony, 
^^ mad with rage, from, the city; you repulsed 
"him when he attempted to return; a fa- 
*^ brie, therefore, shaU be erected, of magnificent 

4 
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** work, and letters engraved upon it, die eternil 
** witnesses of your divine virtue ; nor will those 
*' who see or hear pf your monument ever cesse 
^' talking of you : so that, instead of this frail and 
*' mortal condition of life, you have now acquired 
^' an immortality*/' He then renews their former 
assurances to the oki legions, of the full and punc- 
tual payment of all which had been promised to 
them, as soon as the war should be. over; and for 
those, in the mean time, who had lost their lives 
for their country, te proposes that the same re- 
gards which would have been given to them, if 
they had lived, should be given immediately to 
their parents, children, wives, or brothers. All 
which be includes, as usual, in the form of a de- 
cree, which was ratified by the senate. 

Antony, being cruelly mortified by this defeat, 
kept himself close within his camp, and resolved to 
hazard nothing farther, but to act only on the de- 
fensive, except by harrassing the enemy with his 
horse, in which he was far superior. He still 
hoped to make himself master of Modena, which 
was reduced to extremity, and, by the strength of 
his works, to prevent their throwing any relief into 
it. Hirtius and Octavius, on the other hand, elate 
with victory, were determined, at all hazards, to 
relieve it; and, after two or three days spent in 
finding the most likely place of breaking through 
the entrenchments, they made thpir attack with 
such vigor, that Antony, rather than suffer the 

* Philip. 12. 
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town to be snatched at last out of his hands, chose 
-to draw out his legions^ and come to a general bat- 
tle. The fight was bloody and obstinate ; and An- 
tony's men, though obliged to give ground, bravely 
• disputed every inch of it ; till D. Brutus, taking 
the opportunity, at the same time, to sally out pf the 
-town, at the head of his garrison, helped greatly to 
determine and complete the victory. Hirtius 
pushed his advantage with great spirit, and forced 
his way into Antony's camp ; but, when he had 
gained the middle of it, was unfortunately killed 
near the generaFs tent : Pontius Aquila, one of the 
conspirators, was killed likewise in the same place : 
but Octavius, who followed to support them, made 
good their attempt, and kept possession of the 
camp, with the entire defeat and destruction of 
Antony's best troops : while Antony himself, with 
all his horse, fled with great precipitation towards 
the Alps. Some writers give a different relation of 
this action, but, from the facts and circumstances 
of it, delivered by Cicero, this appears to be the 
genuine account. The consul Pansa died the day 
following, of his wounds, at Bologna*." 

* Cum alia laudo, et gaudeo accidisse, turn qaod Brati erup- 
tio nos solum ipsi salutaris fuit, sed etiam maximo ad victoriam 
adjumento. Ad Brut. 4. 

Ibi Hirtium quoque periisse et Pontium Aquilam, &c. £p. 
Fam. x.^d. vid. it. £p. Fam. xi. 13. et App. 1. 3. p. 373. 
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The entire defeat of Antony's army made all 
people presently imagine that the war was at 
an end, and the liberty of Rome established: 
which would, probably, have been the case, if An- 
tony had either perished in the action, or the con- 
suls survived it: but the death of the consuls, 
though not felt so sensibly at first, in the midst of 
their joy for the victory, gave the fatal blow to all 
Cicero's schemes ; arid was the immediate cause of 
the ruin of the Republic*. Hirtius was a man of 
letters and politeness; intimately entrusted with 
Caesar s counsels, and employed to write his acts : 
but as he was the proper creature of Caesar, and 
-strongly infected with party, so his views were all 
i)ent on supporting the power that had raised him, 
and serving his patron, not the public. In the be- 
ginning, therefore, of the civil war, when he was 
tribune of the people, he published a law, to ex- 
clude all, who were in arms with Pompey, from 
any employment or office in the statef; which 
made him particularly obnoxious to the Pompei- 

* Hirtium quidem & Pansam — In Consulatu Reip. salulares, 
ulieno sane tempore aniisimus. Ep. Fam. 12. 25. 

Pansa amisso, quantum detriment! Respub. acceperit, non te 
prjsterit. Ep. Fam. xi. 9' Quanto sit la periculb Respub. quath 
potero brevissime exponam. 'Primum omnium, quantam pertuN 
bationehi rerum urbanarum afferat obitus Consulum, ficc. ib. x. 

t Neroinem Pompeianum qui yivat tenere lege Hirtia digni- 
tatas. Philip. 13. l6. 
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ans, who considered him as their most inveterate 
enemy* Pansa, whose father had been proscribed 
by Sylla*, was attached with equal zeal to Cassar, 
as to the head and reviver of the Marian cause, 
and served him in all his wars with singular aflfec- 
tion and fidelity: he was a grave, sincere, and 
worthy man ; and being naturally more moderate 
and benevolent than Hirtius, was touched with the 
ruin of his country, and the miseries of the op- 
pressed Pompeians ; many of whom he relieved by 
his humanity, and restored, by his interest, to the 
city and their estatesf . This made him very po- 
pular, and gained him the esteem of all the honest; 
so that Cassius, in defending hisepicurism to Ci- 
cero, alledges Pansa, as an example of those genu- 
ine Epicureans, who placed their pleasure or chief 
good in virtuous acts:j;. Before their entrance 
into the consulship, Quintus Cicero gave a most 
wretched account of them both, as of a lewd, 
luxurious pair ; not fit to be trusted with the com- 
mand of a paultry town, much less of the empire; 
and says, that if they were not removed from the 
helm, the Republic would certainly be lost ; since 
Antony would easily draw them into a partnership 
of his crimes : for, when he served with theni ii^ 
Gaul, he had seen incredible instances of their ef- 

• Dio. 1. 45. 278. 

t Pansa, gravis homo & certus — Ep. Faro. 6. 12, 

Quod multos miseriis levavit, 6l quod se in his nulls bomiuem 
prsbuit, mirabilis eum virorum bonorum benevoleatia prosecata 
est. Ep. Fam. 15. 17. 

X Itaque &, Pansa, qui ^^omv sequitur, virtutem retinet, &c. 
ib. 19. 
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" feminacy and debauchery, in the face even of the 
" enemy**'' But we must charge a great part of 
this character to the peevishness and envy of Quin-» 
tus ; for, whatever they had been before, they were 
certainly good consuls; and, out of their aflection 
to Cicero, and regard to his authority, ^bvernecl 
themselves, generally, in all great affairs, by his 
maxims. They were persuaded, that the design of 
revenging Caesar's death would throw the Kepublic 
again into convulsions, and flowed from no other 
motive than the ambiticn of possessiiig Ccesar's 
place ; and resolved, therefore, to quell, by open 
force, all attempts against the public peace. From 
their long adherence to Cgesar, they retained, in- 
deed, some prejudices in favor of that jparty, and 
were loth to proceed to extremities, till pacific 
measures were found ineftectual. This gave Ci- 
cero some reason to blaiiie, but never to distrust 
them ; to coinplain of their phlegm and want of 
vigor, as detrimental to the common cause: yet, 
while they were generally suspected by others, he 
always thought them sincere, though they did not, 
in all cases, act up to his wishes. The event con- 
firmed his judgment of thfem ; for they both notf only 
exposed, but lost their lives, with the greatest cou- 
rage,' in the defence of the Republic, and shewed 
themselves to be the very men which Cicero, had 
constantly affirmed them to be; and though he 
imputes some little blame to Hirlius, yet of Pansa, 

'*^QuoH ego penitus novi libidinum et languoris effeininati&siini 
aninii picrio)» : qui \\\A a gubcrnaculU r<Ci*S!»erini, ipuximum ab 
un ver u hauiVugiu pcriculuui eat, ike, £p. Fum. It. '47 - 

Vol. III. P 
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he declares, that he wanted neither courage from 
fhe first, nor fidelity to the last*. 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their vic- 
tory, their power and authority would have been 
sufficient to restrain Octavius within the bounds of 
his duty, and sustain the tottering Republic, till 
Brutus and Cassius could arrive to their assistance, 
and Plancus and D, Brutus unite themselves in the 
same cause, and give it a firm establishment in 
their consulship of the next year; all whose armies, 
together with the African legions, were far superior 
to any force that could have been brought against 
them. But the death of the two consuls placed 
tOctavius at once above control, by leaving him the 
master of botii their armies, especially of all the ve*- 
terans, who were disaffected to D» Brutus, and 
could not be induced to follow him ; and it fell 
out so lucky and apposite to all Octavius*s views, 
as to give birth to a general persuasion, that they 
had received foul play, and were both of theift 
killed by his contrivance : for he was observed to 

* Quales tibi sspe scripsi Cdnsules, tales extiterunt. [Ad Brut. 
3.] erat in Senatu satis vebemtns et acer Pansa ; cum m csteros 
^ hujus generis, t«m maxime in socerum : cui Consuli non animus 
ab initio, non fides ad extremum defuit. Belliim ad Mutinam 
gerebatur ; nihil ut in Crsare repreheoderes, nonnulla in Hirtio^^ 
lb. 10. 

N. B. — Several medals were struck by the senate, on tbe oc» 
casion of this victory , particularly one in honor of Pansa, exhi- 
biting the head of the Goddess Libertyi crowned with laurel, and 
the inscription, LIBERTATIS ; and on the reverse, Rome^ sitting 
upon the spoils of enemies, holding a spear in her right hand» 
«nd a dagger in her left, with her foot upon the globe, and Victory 
flying towards her, to crown her with laurel ; and the inscription, 
C. PANSA. C. F. C. N. See Morel. Fam. Rom. 
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be the first man who took up Hirtius's body in the 
camp, where some imagined him to have been killed 
by his own soldiers ; and Pansa's physician, Glyco, 
was actually thrown into prison, by Torquatus, 
Pansa's quaestor, upon a suspicion of having poi- 
soned his wounds*. But the chief ground of that 
notion seems to have lain in the fortunate coinci- 
dence of the fact with the interests of Octavius : 
for M. Brutus thought it incredible, and, in the 
most pressing manner, bej^ged of Cicero to pro- 
cure Glyco's enlargement, and protect him from 
any harm, as being a worthy, modest man, inca- 
pable of such a villany, and who, of all others, suf-^ 
fered the greatest loss by Pansas deathf . 

Cicero was soon aware of the dangerous turn 
which this event was likely to give to their affairs ; 
and, within a day or two after the news, intimates 
his apprehension of it to Brutus : ** Young Csesar,"' 
says he, ^^ has a wonderful disposition to virtue ; I 
*' wish that I may govern him as easily, in all this 
** height of honor and power, a$ I have hitherto. 
*' done : the thing is now much harder ; yet I do 
" not despair of it ; for the youth is persuaded, and 
** chiefly by me, that we owe our present safety to 

* Rumor increbuit, ambos opera ejus ojcisos: ut Antonio fu- 
gatOy Repub. Consulibus orbata, solus victofes exercitus occuparet. 
Paiisse quidem a(ieo suspecta mors fuit, ul Gl)co medicus custo- 
dltus sit, qtia^i venenum vulneri indidisset. Suetoo. Aug. x\, 
Dio. 1.46. 317. App. p. 572. 

t Tibi Glycona medicum Pansae — diligentissirae commendo ; 
aadimus eum veniyse in suspicionera Torquato de morte Pansae, 
custodirique ut parricidam. Nihil minus credcndum, kc. Kogo 
te, & quidem valde rogo, eripias eum ex custodia. Ad Brut. 6, 

. P 2 
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" him : and, in truth, if he had not at first driven 
" Antony from the city, all had been lost*. But 
as he found Octavius grow daily more and more 
untractable, so he began to exhort and implore 
•Brutus, in every letter, to bring his army into Italy, 
as the only thing which could save them in their 
present circumstances : and, to enforce his own au- 
thority, he procured a vote also of th« senate, to 
call him home, with his legions, to the defence of 
the Republict- 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings stifled 
all present attention to the loss of their consuls ; 
and Antony's friends were so dejected, for some 
. time, that they gave Cicero no more opposition in 
the senate : where he poured out all imaginable ho- 
nors on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and Aqpiila ; 
decreed an ovation to Caesar, and added a number 
of days to their thanksgiving, in honor of D. Bru- 
tus ; whose deliverance happening to fall upon his 
birth-day, he dtcreed, likewise, that his name 
should be ascribed ever after to that day, in the 
festi, or public kalendars, for a perpetual memo- 
rial of the victory. Antony's adherents were also 
declared enemies : in which number Serv'ilius him- 

* Cfl&sftris vcro pueri minfica indoles virtutis. Uiinam lam fa- 
cile eum Aorentem & bonnribus & gratia regere ac tenere pos!»i- 
miis, ut adhuc teDuim^ik ! est omnino illud difficiiius : sed non 
diffidimus. Persuasum est enim udolescenti, & maxime per me, 
ejus opera nos esse salvos : & certe, nisi is AntoDium ab urbe aver- 
tisset, periissent omnia. Ad Brut. 3: 

t Te, cognita Senatus auctoritate, in Ilaliam adduceire exerci- 
t<im : quod ut faceres, idque maturares, roagnopere desiderabat 
Respublica. Ad Bitut. x. 
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self included Ventidius; and moved to give Cas- 
sias the command of the war against Dolabella ; 
to whom Cicero joined Brutus, in case that he 
should find it useful to the Republic*. 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blam- 
ed by Brutus and his friendsf ; yet seems to have . 
been wisely and artfully designed : for, while it 
carried an appearance of honor, it would regu- 
larly have stript him of his power, if he had made 
use of it : since his comnlission was to expire of 
course, and his army to be dissolved, upon his first 
entrance into the city : but the confusion of the 
times made laws and customs of little effect with 
those who had the power to dispense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so struck with 
Antony's defeat, that they redoubled their assu- 
rances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for 
the common cause. Lepidus especially, who had 
suffered two c^'his lieutenants, Silanus and CuUeo^ 
to carry succours to Antony, at Modena, labors 
to excuse it in a civil and humble strain, and to 
persuade Cicero that they had done it against his 
orders ; and though, for their former relation to 
him, he w^as unwilling to punish them with tlie 
last severity, yet he had not since employed them, 

* A. d. V. Kalend. Maifts cum de lis, qui hostes judicati sunt, 
bello persequendif, stntentiar dicereiuur,. dixit Servili us etiaiii de 
Ventidio, ^ ut Casiius persequeretur Dulabellam. Cui cum e$* 
sem as^ensus, decrevi hoc amplius, ut to, si arbilrarere utile — 
persequerere bello Dolabellaro, &c. Ad Brut. 5. it. 1^« 

t Suspicor iUud minui tibi probari, quod ab tuis lamiiiaribus 
— noD probatur, quod ut ovanti introire Cseaari liceret, decreve« 
rim. Ad Brut. 15. 

P 3 
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or received them even into his camp. He acquaints 
him that Antony was arrived in his province with 
one kgion, and a great multitude of men unarmed, 
but with all his horse, which was very strong; 
and that Ventidius had joined him with three le- 
gions ; that he was marching out against him with 
all his forces, and that many of Antony s horse 

and foot daily deserted him. That, for himself; 

he would never be wanting in his duty to the se- 
nate and the Republic : — thanks him for not giving 
credit to the false reports which were spread of 
him, and above all for the late honors that he had 
decreed to him : — begs him to expect evjery thinff 
from him which could be expected from an honest 
man, and to take him under his special protection*. 

PoUio, still more expKcitly : that there was no 
time now for loitering, or expecting the orders of 
the senate : — that all who wished to preserve the 
empire, and the very name of the Romaii people, 
ought to lend their present help: — that nothing 
was more dangerous, than to give Antony leisure 
to recollect himself: — -that, for his part, he would 
neither desert nor survive the Republic— was griev- 
ed only for his being at such a distance, that he 
could not come so soon as he wished to its relief, 
&ct. 

Plancus sent word, that he was taking aU possi- 
ble care to oppress Antony, if he came into that 
country. — That if he came without any considera-* 
ble body of troops, he should be able to give a 

• Ep. Fam. x. 34. + lb. 33. 
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good account of him, though he should be received, 
by Lepidus ; or, ' if he brought any force with 
him, would undertake that he should do no hann 
in those parts, till they could send him succours 
sufficient to destroy him : — that he was then in 
a treaty with Lepidus, about unitiiig their forces 
m the same cause, by the mediation of Laterensis 
and Furnius ; nor would be hindered, by his private 
quarrel to the man, from concurring with his 
greatest enemy in the service of the commonwealth*. 
In another letter, he speaks with great contempt 
of Antony's shattered forces, though joined with 
those of Ventidius, the mule-driver, as he calls 
him ; and is confident, that, if he could have met 
with them, they would not have stood an hour be- 
fore himf. 

The conquerors, at Modena, were much cen- 
sured in the mean time for giving Antony leisure 
to escape ; but Octavius, from the beginning, had 
no thoughts of pursuing him : he had already gain- 
ed what he aimed at; had reduced Antony's power 
so low, and raised his own so high, as to be in 
condition to make his own terms with him in the 
partition of the empire, of which he seems to have 
formed the plan from this moment ; whereas, if 
Antony had been wholly destroyed, together with 

♦ Ib.xi. 

t Mihi enim si contigisset,^ ot prior occarrerem Antonio, non 
mebercule horam o^nstitisset :. tantum ego & mihi coniido, & sic 
perculsas illius copias, Yentidiique muUonis castra despicio. lb. 
18. 
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Ijhe consuls, the Republicaii .party \vo4;Id^have pro- 
h^bly been top sti;0|n^ for hiifi dpd Lepidus; who, 
though master, of a good, ajn^y, waj^ certainly ^ 
weak general*.: whei^ he was p.r^sse^ therefprc, 
to pursue Antony, hei contriyecj s.till to delay it till 
it was too late; takinff hiipself tp b^ mpre u^fuVy. 
employed in securing to hi;p in^eres^. the troopsj of 
the consuls, 

Cicero was particularly disgu$^te4 at, Aiftony'^ 
eyape, and often expostulate^ upp^ it, wjith D. 
Brutus ; h^ tells hiip, that if Antony should eve^ 
recover strength ag^in, all his great serviqe^^. to thq 
Republic would com!3 to noj;bing — '* it was, report- 
" ed,'' say§ he, '* at Rome, and all pieoj^le believe<J 
'* it, that he ^vas fled with ; a fqw. unarmed, dis- 
" pirited men, and himself almost broken-heajted; 
'* but if it be so with him, as I hear it is, that you 
" cannot fight him, again without danger, he does 
" not seem to have fled froni Mod^na, but to hay,^ 
" changed only the seat of the war. Wherefore, inen 
** are now quite different from what they were ; 
*' some even complj^in that you did not pursue 
" him ; and think that, he mi^ht have been de- 
*' stroyed if diligence had been used; such is 
*' the temper of people, an.d above all of ours, 
'* to abuse their liberty against those by . whoip 
"they obtained it: it is your part, however, to 
" take care that there be no real ground of com- 
" plaint. The truth of the case is, he who op- 



* Cura & Lopido omnes imperatores forcnt meliores, 4 multis 
Antonius, dum erat sobrius. Vtll. Pat. 2. 63. 
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*^ presses Antony, puts an end to the war. What 
*' the force of that is, it is better for you to con- 
** sider, than for me to write more explicitly*." 

X>. Brutus, in his answer, gives him the reasons, 
why h? could not follow Antony so soon as he 
i*^ished: " I had no horse," s^ys he, " no carriages; 
" did not know that Hirtius was killed ; had no 
" confidence in Caesar before t met and talked with. 
" him ; thus the first day passed. The next morn- 
** ing early I was sent for by Pansa to Bologna; 
" but, on the road, met with an account of his 
" death : I ran back to my little army, for so I 
" n^ay truly call it : it is extremely reduced, and 
" in sad condition for want of all things : so that 
** Antony gained two days of me, and made much 
" greater journeys in flying, than I could in pur- 
" suing ; for his troops went straggling, mine in 
" order. Wherever he passed he opened all the 
" prisons^ carried away the men, and stopt no- 
" where, till he came to the Fords. This place lies 
" between the Apennine and the Alps; a most dif- 
*' ficult country to march through : when I was 
" thirty miles from him, and Ventidius had already 
*' joined him, a copy of his speech was brought to 
*' roe, in which he begs of his soldiers to follow 
'* him cross the Alps ; and declares, that he acted 
** in concert with Lepidus : but the soldiers cried 
•' ou^ especially those of Ventidius, for he has 
*' very few of his own, that they would either con- 
" quer or perish in Italy ; and began to beg, that 

♦ Ep. Fbid. xi. 12. 
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" he would go to Pollcntia : when he could not 
^* over- rule them, he put off his march to the next 
" day. Upon this intelUgence, I presently sent 
** five cohorts before me to Pollentia, and fbl- 
'* lowed them myself with the army : my detach- 
*' ment came to the place an hour before Trebel- 
'* lius, with Antony's horse ; this gave me an ex« 
" cceding joy ; for I esteem it equaj to a victory, 
" &c*." 

In another letter he says, that if Caesar would 
liave been persuaded by him to cross the Apennine, 
he could have reduced Antony to such straits, 
th3,t he must have been destroyed by want, rather 
than the sword : but that they could neither com- 
mand Caesar, nor Caesar his own troops; both which 
circumstances were very badf, &c. This authentic 
account from D. Brutus confutes two facts, which 
are delivered by an old historian, and generally re- 
ceived by all the moderns ; first, that Octavius, 
after the victory, refused to have any conference 
with D. Brutus ; and that Brutus, for that reason, 
forbade him to enter his province, or to pursue An- 
tony : secondly, that Pansa, in his last moments, 
sent for Octavius, and advised him to an union 
with Antony, against the senate^. For it is evi* 
dent, that, on the v^ry day of the victory, there 

* Ep^Faro. 13. 

t Quod si me Csesar audisset, atque Apenninum truisisset, iH 
tantas angustias Antoniora compuUssem, ut iaopia potius quam 
fcrro conficeretur. Sed neque Csesari imperari potest, nee Cesar 
exercltui suo : quod utrumqae pessimum est. — lb. x. 

t Vid. Appian. 1. 3. p. 573. it. Hist. Rom. par Catron 4c: 
Rouille. T. 17. 1. 4. p. 433, &c. 
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was actually a conference between the two first ; 
which passed in so amicable a manner, as to ease 
Brutus of the jealousy which he had before con- 
ceived of Octavius : and Pansa's death happened 
so early the next morning, that it left no room for 
the pretended advice and speech, which is made 
for him to Octavius : especially since it appears, on 
the contrary, that, instead of Octavius, Pansa really 
sent for D. Brutus, when be found himself dying, 
as if disposed rather to communicate something for 
the service of that cause, in which he had 4ost his 
life. But both the stories were, undoubtedly, 
forged afterwards, to save Octavius's honor, and 
give a better color to that sudden change of mea- 
sures, which, from this hour, he was determined 
to pursue*. 

C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Brutus, 
whose indulgence gave him an opportunity of prac- 
tising upon the soldiers, and raising a sedition in 
the camp, which created no small trouble to Bru- 
tus. The soldiers, however, soon repented of their 
rashness, and killed the authors of it ; and would 
have killed Antony too, if Brutus would have de- 



* There is an original medal still remaining, that gives no small 
confirmation to this notion ; and was struck, prohably, at Rome, 
either by Pansa himself, upon his marching out towards Modena, 
or by the senate soon after Pansa's deaths in testimony of the strict 
union that, subsisted between him and D. Brutus Albinus. For on 
the one side there is the head of a Silenus, as it is called, or rather 
of Pan, which is frequent on Pansa's coins, with the inscription 
also of his name, C. PANSA : and on the other, ALBINVS. 
BRVTl. F. with two right hands joined, holding aCaduceus^ ag 
an emblem of the strictest amity and concord. — See Famil.^ Vi* 
bia. in Vaillant or Morel.—* 
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livered him into their hands : but he could not be 
induced to take his life, though this was the se- 
cond offence of the same kind ; but^ pretending 
that he would order him to be thrown into the sea, 
sent him to be secured on ship board, either from 
doing or suffering any farther mischief* : of which 
he wrote an account to Cicero, who returned the 
following answer. 

*^ As to the sedition in the fourth legion, about 
" C. Antony, you will take what I say in good 
*• part ; I am better pleased with the severity of 
** the soldiers, than with yours. I am extremely 
" glad that you have had a trial of the affection of 
*' your legions, and the horse — as to what you 
'^ write> that I am pursuing the Antonys much at 
" my ease, and praise me for it: I suppose you 
" really think so : but I do not, by any means, ap- 
" prove your distinction, when you say, that our 
" animosity ought to be exerted rather in prevent- 
•* ing civil M^ars, than in revenging ourselves on 
** the vanquished. I differ widely from ypu, Bru- 
** tus, not that I yield to you in clemency ; but a 
" salutary severity is always preferable to a spe- 
" cious shew of mercy. If we are so fond of par- 
" doning, there will be no end of civil wars : but 
" you ai^ to look to that ; for I can say of my- 
** self, what Plautus's old man says in the Trinum- 
*' mus ; life is almost over with me ; it is you, who 
** are the most interested in it. You will be un- 
" done, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
** care : for you will not always have the people, 

• Dio. 1. 47. p. 340. 
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*' nor the setiate, nor a leader of the senate, tlic 
" dame as now. Take this, as from the Pythian 
** Oracle ; nothmg can be more true*.'' 

Bnitirs's wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragi- 
cal story, which the old writers have dressed up, 
of the manner of hef killing herself upon the news 
of hef husband's unhappy fatef , died, most proba- 
bly, about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. 
She sfeems to have been in a bad state of healtli, 
when Brutus left Italy ; where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods of 
tears, as if conscious, that she was taking her last 
leave of him : and Plutarch says, that there was a 
letter of Brutus, extant in his days,, if it was ge- 
nuine, in which, he lamented her death, and com- 
plained of his friends for neglecthtg her, in her last 
sickness : this, however, is certain, that in a letter 
to Atticus, he gives a hint of Porcia's indisposition, 
with a slight compliment to Atticus for his care of 
herj : and the following letter of condolence to 
him from Cicero, can hardly be applied to any 
other occasion, but that of her death. 

ClC£RO to BHUTUS. 



it 



I should perform the same office which y6a 
" foraierly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
". letter, did I not know, that you cannot want 
" those remedies in your grief^ with which you re- 

• Ad Brut. 2. 

f App. I. iv. 669' I>»o- 1- *7. 05& Val. Max. 4. 6. 
I Vuletudiocm Pbrciae neae tibi curs esse, nou miror. Ad 
Bruf. 17. 
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" lieved mine. I wish only, that you may now 
" cure yourself more easily, than at that time you 
" cured me : for it would be strange^ in so great a 
'^ man as you, not to be able to practise, what he 
" had prescribed to another. As for me, not only 
** the reasons, which you then collected, but your 
" very authority deterred me from indulging my 
" sorrow to excess. For when you thought me to 
" behave myself with greater softness than be- 
" came a man ; especially one, who used to com- 
" fort others, you chid me with more severity 
** than it was usual for you to express ; so that, 
" out of a reverence to your judgment, I roused 
** myself; and, by the accession of your authority, 
'' took every thing that I had learnt or read, or 
" heard on that subject, to have the greater weight. 
" Yet, my part, Brutus, at that time, was only to 
** act agreeably to duty and to nature : but yours, 
'^ as we say, is to be acted on the stage, and before 
" the people. For when the eyes, not only of your 
'* army, but of all the city, nay, of all the world, *' 
*^ are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, by 
*^ whom we other mortals are made the stouter, to 
" betray any dejection or wanf of courage. You 
*' have suffered, indeed, a great loss ; (for you have 
" lost that, which has not left its fellow on earth) 
" and must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a 
** blow ; lest to want all sense of grief should be 
" thought more wretched than grief ifself : but to 
" do it with moderation, is both useful to othprs, 
*^ and necessary to yourself I would write more, 
" if this was not already too much : we expect 
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** you and your army : without which, though all 
** other things succeed to our wishes, we shall 
** hardly ever be free*." 

As the time of chusing magistrates now drew on, 
and particularly of filling up the colleges of priests, 
m which there were many vacancies, so Brutus 
was sending home many of his young nobles to 
appear as candidates at the election ; the two Bi- 
buluses, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus ; whom he seve- 
rally recommends to Cicero's protection. Cicero 
was desirous, that his son also should come with 
them, to be elected a priest ; and wrote to Brutus, 
to know his mind about it ; and if he thought pro- 
per, to send him away immediately ; for though he 
might be chosen in absence, yet his success would 
be much easier, if he was present^. He touches 
this little affair in several of his letters; but, find- 
ing the public disorders rnciease still every day, 
he procured the election of priests to be thrown off 
to the next year : and Brutus having sent him word, 
in the mean while, tliat his son had actually left 
liira, and was coming towards Rome, he instantly 
<lispatched a messenger, to meet him on the road, 
with orders to send him back again, though he 
found him landed in Italy : since nothing, he says, 
could be more agreeable either to himself, or more 
honorable to his soif, than his continuaj:ice with 
Brutus^;. 

♦ Ad Brut, 9, 

t Sed quamvis llceat absentia rationem haberi, Utmeii omnia 
ftont praeseiuibus faciiiora — Ib^ 5. 

4 £go autem, t:um ad me de Ciceronis abs te disces9U scr p- 
cssesi italim extruii tabeUarioi, Utterasque ad Ciceronem ^ ut eti- 
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Not long after the battle of Modena, the news of 
Dolabella s defeat and death, from Asia, brought a 
fresh occasion of jay to Cicero, and his friends at 
Rome. Dolabella, after his success against Tre- 
bonius, having pillaged that province of its mo- 
ney, and of all things useful for war, marched for- 
ward to execute his grand design upon Syria ; for 
which he had been making all this preparation : 
but Cassius was before-hand with him, and having 
got possession of that country, and of all the ar- 
mies in it, was much superior to him in force. Do- 
labella, however, made his way with some success 
through Cilicia, and came before Antioch in Syria, 
but was denied admittance into it ; and, after somb 
vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, 
marched to Laodicea ; which had before invited, 
and now opened its gates to him. Here Cassius 
came up with him, and presently invested the place ; 
where, after he had destroyed Dolabella's fleet, in 
two or three naval engagements, he shut him up 
closely by sea, as well as land : till Dolabella, see- 
ing no way to escape, and the town unable to hold 
out any longer, killed himself, to prevent his fall- 
ing alive into Cassius's hands, and suffering the 
same treatment which he had shewn to Treboni- 
us : but Cassius generously ordered his body to be 
buried, with that of his lieutenant Octavius, who 
killed himself also with him*. 

am bi in Italiam veni^set, ad te rediret. Nihil enim mihi jucundius, 
illi hunestius. Quamquam a1iquuliei» ei scripseram, Sacerduium 
coinitia, inea bumma contentione in alterum annum e^bo rtjecta, 
&c. Ad Brut. 14. vid.it. 5,6,7- 

* £p. Fam. l2, 13| 15. App. I. 4. 6^25. Dio. 1. i7. 344. 
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D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony, or 
rather observing the motions of his flight : he had 
with him, besides his own forces, the new legions of 
the late coqsuls, while all the veterans put them- 
sdres under the command of Octavius : so that, af- 
ter Antony was joined by Ventidius, with three le- 
gions, Brutus was hardly strong enough either to 
fight with him, or,^ what he rather aimed at, to 
hinder his crossing the Alps to Lepidus. He de- 
sired Cicero, therefore, to write to Lepidus, not to 
receive him, though he was sure, he says, that Le- 
pidus would never do any thing that was right ; 
and wishes, likewise, that Cicero would confirm 
Plancus ; since, by some of Antony's papers, which 
fell into his hands, he perceived that Antony had 
not lost all hopes of him, and thought himself sure 
of Lepidus and Pollio : of which he gave Plancus 
immediate notice, and signified that he was coming 
forward with all expedition to join with him*. But 
he complains much, in all his letters, of his want 
of money, and the sad condition of his army, which 
was not contemptible for the number, but the kind 
of his troops ; being,, for the most part, new-raised 
men, bare, and needy of all thingsf. " I cannot,** 

* In primis rogo te, ad horoinem ventosissimum Lepidum mit- 
tas, ne bellum nobis redinCegrare possit, Antonio sibi conjun^to. 
— Mihi persuasissimum est, Lepidum recte factarum nunquam— « 
Plancum quoque coafirmetis, oro ; quern spero, puUo Antonio, 
Reipub. non defuturum. £p» Fam. xi. 9. 

Antonius ad Lepidum proficiscifur, ne de Planco quidem spem 
adhuc abjecit, ut ex libellis sais animadverti, qui in me inciderunt, 
lb. 11. 

t Cum sira cuni tironibus egentissimis. lb. 19* 

Vol. III. ' Q 
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says he, " maintain my soldiers any longer. When 
" I first undertook to free the Republic, I had 
*^ above three hundred thousand pounds of my 
" own, in money ; but am now so far from having 
** any thing, that I have involved all my friends in 
V debt for me. I have seven legions to provide 
" for : — consider with what diflSculty, Had I the 
** treasures of Varro, I could not support the ex- 
*/ pence*-" He desired, therefore, a present sup- 
ply of money, and some veteran legions, especially 
the fourth and Martial, which continued still with 
Octavius. This was decreed to h'un readily by the 
senate, at the motion of Drusus and PauUus, Lepi- 
dus's brother* : but Cicero wrote him word, that 
all who kneM^ those legions the best, affirmed, that 
they would not be induced, by any terms, to serve 
under him : that money, however, should certainly 
be provided for him : — and concludes by obser\^- 
ing, that if Lepidus should receive Antony, it 
would throw them again into great difficulties ; but 
that it was Brutus's part to take care that they 
should have no cause to fear the event : for^ as to 
himself, that he could not possibly do more than 
he had already done ; but wished to see D. Brutus 
the greatest and most illustrious of men J. 

* Alere jam milftes non possum. Cum ad Rempub. liberan^ 
dam accessi. H.. S. mihi fuit pecanhae o c c c amplius. Tantum 
abest trt meac rei familiaris liberum sit qnidquam, ut omnes jam 
jneos amicos sere alieno obstrinxerim. Septenam numerum uunc 
legzonum alp, qua difficultate, tu arbitrare. Non, si Varronis 
Ifaesauros baberem, subsistere sumptui possem. lb. 10. 

t Ep. Fam. xi. 19. 

t Legionem Marttam & quartam negant, qui illas norunt ulla 
conditiooe ad te possa perduci. Pecunis, quam desideras, ratia 
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FlancuSj as it is hinted above, was carrying on a 
negotiation with Lepidus, to. unite their forces 
against Antony : it was niana:ged, on Plancus's side, 
by Furnius ; on Lepidus's, by Laterensis, one of his 
lieutenants, a true friend to the Republic, and zea- 
lous to engage his general to its interests ; and Le- 
pidus himself dissembled so well, as to persuade 
them of his sincerity ; so that Plancus was march- 
ing forward, in great haste, to join with him, of 
which he gave Cicero a particular account. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

*' After I had written my letters, I thought it of 
*' service to the public, that you should be infonn- 
** ed of what has since happened. My diligence, 
** I hope, has been of use both to myself and to the 
** commonwealth : for I have been treating with 
** Lepidus, by perpetual messages; that, laying 
" aside all former quarrels, he would be reconciled, 
** and succour the Republic in common with me, 
" and shew more regard to himself, his children, 
** and the city, than to a desperate abandoned rob- 
" ber ; in which case, he might depend on my ser- 
" vice and assistance for all occasions : I transacted 
*' the affair by Laterensis. He pawned his faith, 
*' that, if he could not keep Antony out of his 
*^ province, he would pursue him by open war: 
*' begged that I would come and join forces with 

potest haberi, eaque babebituri— ego plus quam feci, facere Don 
possum. Te tamen, id quod spero, omQium maximum be darissi* 
mum videre cupio. lb. 14. 

Q 2 
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** him ; and so much the more, because Antony 
** was said to be strong in .horse ; whereas Lepi-' 
*' dus's^ cotrW hardly be called indifferent : for, not 
" many days before, even out of his small number, 
" ten, who were reckoned his best, came ovet to 
^* *me. As soon as I was informed of this, I re- 
'* solved, without delay^ to support Lepidus in the 
^ execution of his good intentions, I saw of what 
" benefit my joining him would be, either for pur- 
*^ suing and destroying Antony's horse with mine^ 
** or for correcting and restraining, by the presence 
" of my army^ the corrupt and disaffected part of 
" Lepidus*s. Having made a bridge, therefore, in 
^* one day, over the Isere, a very great river, in the 
" territory of the AUobroges, I passed, with my 
** army, on the twelfth of May : but, having been 
** informed that L. Antony wassent before, with 
*' some horse and cohorts, to Forum Julii, I had sent 
" my brother, the day before, with four thousand 
•* horse, to meet with him, mtending to follow 
^* myself, by great joumies, with four legions, and 
" the rest of my horse, without the heavy baggage. 
^* If we have any tolerable fortune for the Repub- 
'* He, we shall here put an end to the audacious* 
" ness of the desperate ; and to all our own trou- 
•' ble : but if the robber, upon hearmg of my ar- 
" rival, should run back again into Italy, it will be 
" Brutus's part to meet with him there : who wilt 
** not be wanting, I know, either in counsel op 
" courage : but if that should happen, I will send 
'* my brother also with the horse^ to follow and 
** preserve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take 
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••'care of your health, ami love mc as I love 
'• you^,** 

But Lepidus was acting, all the while, a treache- 
rous part, being determined, at all hazards, to sup. 
port Antony ; and though he kept him at a dis- 
tance for some time, ^Qd seemed to be constrained, 
at last, by his own soldiers, to receive him ; yet^ 
that was only to save appearances, till he could do 
it with advantage and security to them both : His 
view in treating with Plancus was, probably, to 
amuse and draw him so near to them, that when 
he and Antony were actually joined, they might 
force him into the same measures, without his be^ 
ing able to help it, or to retreat from them. When 
he was upon the point, therefore, of joining .camps 
with Antony, he sent word to Plancus, who wax 
within forty miles of him, to stay where he then 
was, till he should come up to him : but Plancus, 
suspecting nothing, thought it better still to march 
on; till Laterensis, perceiving how things wer^ 
turning, wrote him word, in all haste, that neither 
Lepidus, nor his army were to be trusted ; and that 
he himself was deserted ; exhorting Plancus to look 
to himself, lest he shoidd be drawn into a snare, 
and to perform his duty to the Republic ; for that 
he had discharged his faith, by giving him this 
wamingt, &p. 

• Ep. X. 15. 

t At I^aterensis, vir sanctissimus, suo chirograpbo mittit mihi 
litlerai, in eisqae desperaiis de se, dc exercitu, de Lepidi fide, que* 
r^nsque se destitutum : in quibus aperte denuntiat, videam ne faU 
lar ; suam fidem solutam esse, Reipub. r^ desim.*— Ib» 21. 

Q3 
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Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transactions : he acquaints him, that Lepidus 
and Antony joined their camps on the twenty- 
eighth of May, and the same day marched fon^^ard 
towards him : of all which, he knew nothing, till 
they were come within twenty miles of him : that, 
upon the first intelligence of it, he retreated in all 
haste; repassed the Isere; and broke down the 
bridges, which he had built upon it, that he might 
have leisure to draw all his forces together, and 
join them with his colleague, D. Brutus, whom he 
expected in three days — that Laterensis, whose 
singular fidelity he should ever acknowledge, when 
he found himself duped by Lepidus, laid violent 
hands upon himself: but, being interrupted Tn the 
act, was thought likely to live^— he desires, that 
Octavius might be sent to him with his forces ; or 
if he could Aot come in person, that his army, 
however, might be sent, since his interest was so 
much concerned in it — ^that, as the whole body of 
the rebels was now drawn into one camp, they 
ought to act against them with the whole force of 
the Republic*, &c. 

The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, wherein he calls 
the Gods and men to witness, that he had nothing 
so much at heart, as the public safety and liberty ; 
of which he should shortly have given them proofs, 
had not fortune prevented him : for that his sol- 
diers, by a general mutiny and sedition, had plainly 

* £p. Fam, x. 23. 
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forced him to take so great a multitude of citizens 
under his pjrotectiou. He beseeches them, that, 
laying aside all their private grudgjss, they would 
consult the good of the whole Kepublic ; nor, in 
a time of civil dissention, tr^at his clemeacy and 
that of his army as criminal and traitorous*^ 

D. Brutus, on the other hand, joined his army 
with Plancus, who acted with him for some time 
with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
province on their side : which being signified in 
their common letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
still and courage to all the honest there. In 
a letter of Plancus to Cicero, ** you know," says 
he, ''I imagine, the state of our forc^es; in my 
'' camp, there are three veteran legions, with one 
" new, but the best of all others of that sort : in 
*^ Brutus's, one veteran legion, another of two years 
^* standing, eight of new levies : so that our whole 
*^ army is great in number; little in strength: for 
^' what small dependence there is on a fresh soldier, 
" we have oft experienced to our cost If the 
" African troops, which are veteran, or Caesar's 
^' should join us, we should willingly put ^11 to the 
*^ hazard of a battle : as I saw Caesar's to be the 
** nearest, so I have never ceased to press him, nor 
" he to assure me, that he would come instantly, 
.^^ though I perceive that he had no such thought, 
•^ and is quite gone off into other measures: yet, I 
^* have sent our friend Fumius again to him, with 
^* letters and instructions, if he can possibly do - ^ 

♦ lb. 35. *^ 

Q4 
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" good with him. You know, my dear Cicero, 
*' that, as to the love of young Csesar, it belongs 
" to me in common with you : for, on the account 
" either of my intimacy with his uncle when alive, 
" it was necessary for me to protect and cherish 
" him ; or because he himself, as far as I have 
** been able to observe, is of a most moderate and 
*' gentle disposition ; or that, after so remarkable 
" a friendship with C. Caesar, it would be a shame 
•' for me not to love him, even as my own child, 
" whom he had adopted for his son. But what I 
" now write, I write out of grief, rather than ill 
*' will : that Antony now lives ; that Lepidus is 
*' joined with him^ that they have no contempti- 
** ble army ; that they have hopes, and dare pursue 
" them, is all entirely owing to Caesar. I will not 
** recal what is long since passed : but if he had 
** come at the time, when he himself declared that 
•* he would, the war would have been either now 
*' ended, or removed, to their great disadvan- 
" tage, into Spain, a province utterly averse to 
** them. What motive, or whose counsels drew 
" him off from a part so glorious, nay, so heces- 
** sary too, and salutary to himself, and turned 
**him so absjirdly to the thoughts of a two 
" months consulship, to the terror of all people, I 
** cannot possibly comprehend. His friends seem 
'* capable of doing much good on this occasion, 
" both to himself and the Republic ; and, above 
" all others, you, to whom he has greater obliga- 
•* tions than any man living, except myself; for 
" I shall never forget, that I am indebted to you 
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" for the greatest. I have given orders to Furaius 
'^'to treat with him on these affairs ; and if I had 
" as much authority with him, as I ought, should 
" do him great service. We, in the mean tim^ 
" have a very hard part to sustain in the war : for 
" we neither think it safe to venture a battle, nor 
" yet, by turning our backs, to give the enemy an 
** opportunity of doing greater mischief to the Re- 
" public : but if either Caesar would regard his 
" honor, or the African legions come quickly, we 
" ahall make you all easy from this quarter. I beg 
" you to continue your affection to me, and assure 
** yourself, that I am strictly yours*. "* 

Upon tlie news of Lepidus's union with Antony, 
the senate, afiter some little time spent in consider- 
ing the effects of it, being encouraged by the con- 
cord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and depending on 
the fidelity of their united forces, voted Lepidus an 
enemy, on the thirtieth of June ; and demolished 
the gilt statue, which they had lately erected to 
him ; reserving still a liberty to him and his adhe- 
rents of returning to their duty by the first of Sep- 
temberf- L'epidus's wife was M. Brutus's sister; by 
whom he had sons, whose fortunes were necesarily 
ruined by this vote, which confiscated the father's 
estate : for which reason Servilia, their grandmo- 
ther, and Cassius's wife, their aunt, solicited Ci- 

* Ep. Fam. x« 24. 

t Lepidus tuas afiinis, meus familiaris prid. Kal. Quint. seiH 
tentiis omnibus hostis a Senatu judicatus est ; csterique qui una 
cam illo a Repub, defeoerunt : quibus tamen ad Mnitalem ra' 
deundi ante Kal. Sept. potestas facta est. £p. Fun. 12, 10. 
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cero, very^arnestly, cither that the decree itself might 
not pass, or that the children should be excepted 
out of it : but Cicero could not consent to oblige 
them : for since the first was thought necessary; 
the second followed of course: he gave Brutu% 
howe^^er, a particular, account of the case by let- 
ter. 



Cicero to Brutus. 

** Though I was just going to write to you by 
** Messala Corvinus, yet I would not let our friend 
" Vctus come without a letter. The Republic, 
^' Brutus, is now in the utmost danger, and after 
" we had conquered, we are forced again to fight; 

." by the perfidy and madness of M. Lepidus. On 
" which occasion, when, for the care with which I 
" have charged myself of the Republic, I had 
^* many things to make me uneasy, yet nothing 
" vexed me more, than that I could not yield to 
" the prayers of your mother and sister ; for I 

^ imagined that I should easily satisfy you^ on 
" which I lay the greatest stress. For Lepidus's 
" case could not, by any means, be distinguished 
" from Antony's ; nay, in all people's judgment; 

, V yjf^ even worse ; since, after he had received the 
" highest honors from the senate, and but a few 
" days before had sent an excellent letter to them; 
** on a sudden, he not only received the broken 

^* remains of our enemies, but now wages a mpst 
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^' cruel war against us by land and sea ; the event 
*' of which is wholly uncertain. When wc are de- 
" sired, therefore, to extend mercy to his children, 
^* not a word is said why, if their father should con- 
" quer, (which the Gods forbid) we arc not to 
*^ expect the last punishment from him. I am not 
^' ignorant how hard it is, that children should 
" suifer for the crimes of their parents : but it was 
" w^isely contrived by the laws, that the love of 
** their children should make^ parents more aiFec- 
** tionate to their country. Wherefore, it is Le- 
" pidus who is cruel to hi& children, not he who 
^* adjudges Lepidus an enemy ; for if, laying down 
" his arms, he were to be condemned only of vio- 
*^ lence, in which no defence could be made for 
" him, his children would suffer the same calamity 
" by the confiscation of his estate. Yet what your 
" mother and sister are now soliciting against, in 
^* favor of the children, the very same and much 
" worse, Lepidus, Antony, and our other enemies, 
'* are, at this very moment, threatening to us all 
'* Wherefore, our greatest hope is in you and your 
" army : it is of the utmost consequence, both to 
" the Republic, in general, and to your honor and 
" glory in particular, that, as I wrote to you be- 
" fore, you come as soon as possible into Italy : 
" for the Republic is in great want, not only of 
^' your forces, but of your counsels. I served 
** Vetus, with pleasure, as you desired me, for his 
** singular benevolence and duty to you : I found 
'^ him extremely zealous and affectionate both to 
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'* you and the Republic: I shall see my sod, I hope^ 
" very soon ; for I depend on his coming with you 
•' quickly to Italy*/' 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, havinj 
heard, from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 
time, and on the same subject, to Cicero. 



Brutus to Cicero. 

** Other people's fears oblige me to entertain 
** some apprehensions, myself, on Lepidus's ac- 
" count : if he should withdraw himself from us, 
** (which will prove, I hope, , a rash and injurious 
** suspicion of him) I beg and beseech you, Ci- 
** cero, conjuring you, by our friendship, and 
" your affection to me, to forget that my sister's 
" children are Lepidus's sons, and to consider mc 
*' in the place of their father. If I obtain this 
" of you, you will not scruple, I am sure, to do 
** whatever you can for them. Other people live dif* 
" fereutly with their friends ; but I can never do 
^* enough for my sisters children to satisfy either 
" my inclination or my duty. But what is there in 
*' which honest men can oblige me, (if in reality 1 
*f Jiave deserved to be obliged in any thing) or in 
** which I can be of service to my mother, sister, and 
♦' the boys, if their uncle Brutus has not as milcb 
" weight with you and the senate to protect, as their 
** father Lepidus to hurt them ? I feel so much ui\-? 

• Ad Brut 12., 
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** easiness and indignation, that I neither can nor 
** ought to write more fully to you : for if, in a 
^^ case so important and so necessary, there could 
" be any occasion for words to excite and confirm 
" you, there is no hope that you will do what I 
" wish, and what is proper. Do not expect, there- 
" fore, any long prayers from me : consider only 
'^ what I am, and that I ought to obtain it, either 
^^ from Cicero, a man the most intimately united 
"with me; or, without regard to our private 
" friendship, from a consular senator of such emi- 
" nence : pray send me word as soon as you can 
" what you resolve to .do. July the first*.'* 
' Cicero perceiving, from this letter, what he had 

no notion of before, how great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favor for his nephfews, prevailed 
i with the senate to suspend the execution of their 
act, as far as it related to them, till the times were 
i hiore settledf . 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined, than 
' a correspondence was set on foot between them 
^ and Octavius ; who, from the death of the con- 
suls, shewed but Kttle regard to the authority of 
2 Cicero, or the senate ; and wanted only a pretence 
for breaking with them. He waited, however, a 
r while, to see what became of Antony, till, find- 
[ iiig him received and supported by Lepidus, lie 
ij began to think it his best scheme to enter into the 
e: league with them ; and to concur in what seemed 



t Sororis tuse filiit qtitttn diligenfer consuhtm, spero (eex ma- 
trit & ex sororis liueris cpgniturum, &c. lb. 15. it. IS. 
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to be more peculiarly his own part, the design of 
revenging the death of his uncle. Instead, there- 
fore, of prosecuting^ the war any farther, he was 
persuaded by his friends to make a demand of the 
consulship, though he was not yet above twenty 
years old. This step shocked and terrified the city; 
not that the consulship could give him any power 
which his army had not already given, but as it 
indicated a dangerous and unseasonable ambition, 
grounded on a contempt of the laws, and the se- 
nate; and, above all» raised a just apprehension of 
some attempt against the public liberty : since, in- 
stead of leading bis army where it was wanted and 
desired, against their enemies abroad, he chose to 
march with it towards Rome, as if he intended to 
subdue the Republic itself. 

There was a report spread, in the mean while,, 
through the empire, that Cicero was chosen con- 
sul : Brutus, mentioning it in a letter to him, says, 
'^ If I should ever see that day, I shall then begin 
" to figure to myself the true form of a Republic, 
** subsisting by its own strength *." It is certain, 
that he might .have been declared consul by the 
unanimous suffrage of the people, if he had desired 
it ; but, in tiroes of such violence, the title of su- 
preme magistrate, without a real power to support, 
it, would have exposed him only to more imme- 
diate danger and^insults from the soldiers, \vhose 
fastidious insolence in their demands, was grown^ 

^ Hit HUeris icriptii le Consulem factum audivimus; turn vero 
iDcipiam proponere mibi Rempub. justam 6c jam auis niteatem vi* 
ribus, li isthuc videro. Ad Brut. 4* 
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as he complains, insupportable*. Some old writers 
say, what the moderns take implicitly fVom them, 
that he was duped, and drawn in by Octavius, to 
favor his pretensions to the consulship, by the 
hopes of being made his colleague, and governing 
him in the ofBcef. But the >contrary is evident 
from several of his letters ; and that, of all men, 
he was the most averse to Octavius's design, and 
the most active in dissuading him from pursuing it 
Writing upon it to Brutus : " as to Caesar, ** says 
he, ** who has been governed hitherto by my ad- 

* vice, and is, indeed, of an excellent disposition, 

* and wonderful firmness, some people, by most 
^ wicked letters, messages, and fallacious accounts 
' of things, have pushed him to an assured hope 

* of the consulship. As soon as I perceived 

* it, I never ceased admonishing him in absence, 

* nor reproaching his friends, who are present, 
^ and who seem to encourage his ambition : nor 
' did I scruple to lay open the source of those 
^ traitorous counsels in the senate : nor do I ever 

* remember the senate or the magistrates to have 

* behaved better on any occasion ; for, it never 

* happened before, in voting an extraordinary ho- 

* nor to a powerful, or* rather most powerful man, 

* (since power is now measured by force and arms) 
' that no tribune, or any other magistrate, nor so 
' much as a private senator, would move for it : 
' yet, in the midst of all this firmness and virtue, 

* IHudimur, Brute, cum militum deliciis, turn linperatori» 
iusolentia. lb. 10. 

t Plut. in Cic. 
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" the city is greatly alanned : for we are abused^ 
^' Brutus, both by the licentiousness of the soldiers, 
" and the insolence bf the general Every one 
^^ demands to have as much power in the state, as 
'^ he has means to extort it : no reason, no modera* 
'^ tion, no law, no custom, no duty is at all re- 
'^garded, no judgment or opinion of the citizens, 
" no shame of posterity, &c'." 
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What Cicero says in this letter, is very remar- 
kable, that, in all this height of young Csesar's 
power, there was not a magistrate, nor so much 
as a single senator, who would move for the de- 
cree of his consulship : the demand of it, there- 
fore, was made by a deputation of his officers ; 
and, when the senate received it more coldly than 
they expected, Cornelius, a centurion, throwing 
back his robe, and shewing them his sword, bold- 
ly declared, that if they would not make him 
consul, that should. But Octavius himself 
soon put an end to their scruples, by march- 
ing with his legions in an hostile manner to the 
cityt ; where he was chosen consul, with Q. Pe- 



* Ad Brut. 10. 

t Coniulatum vigesimo aetatis anno invasit, admotts hosUliter 
ad urbem legionibus, missisque* qui sibi exercitus nomine depos- 
cerent. Cum quidem, cunctante Senatu, Cornelius ceoturioy 
princeps legationis, rejecto sagulo, ostendens gladii capulum, non 
dubitasset in curia dicere ; hie faciet, si vos non feceritis, Saeton. 
Aug. c. 26. 
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dittS) his kindman, and cotoir in part of his uncte's 
estate, in the nionth of Sextilis ; which, on the ac- 
count of this fortunate beginning of his honors, 
Was called afterwards, from his own surname^ Au* 
gustus*. 

The first act of Ws magistracy waar to secure all 
the public money, which he found in RomC) atwl 
make a dividend of it to his soldiers. He com* 
plained loudly of the senate, that> instead of pay^ 
ing his army the rewards which they had decreed 
to them, they were contriving to harass them with 
perpetual toils, and to engage them in fresh war* 
against Lepidus and Antony ; and likewise, that ia 
the commission granted to ten senators, to provide 
lands for the legions after the war, they had not 
named himf . But tliere was no just ground for 
9Xiy such complaints ; for those rewards were not 
decreed, nor intended to be distributed, till the war 
was quite ended; and the leaving Caesar out of 
the commission was not from any particular shght, 
but a general exception of all, who had the com- 
mand of armies, as improper to be employed in 
such a charge ; though Cicero, indeed, was of a 
difFerent opinion, and pressed for their bemg taken 
in* D. Brutus and Plancus Mere excli^ded as well 
as Csesar; and both of them seem> likewise, to 
have been disgusted at it ; so that Cicero, who was 
one of the number, in order to retrieve the impru^ 

^ * Sextilem mensem e stip cognomine nominavH, magis quam 
Septembrent, in quo erat natuS) quia hoc sibi & primus CodsuIu* 
tus, &c. Sueton. Aug. 3U 
t Appian. 3. 581* 

Vol. III. R 
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dence of a step which gave such offence, would not 
suffer his colleagues to do any thing of moment, 
but reserved the whole affair to the arrival of Cassar 
and the rest*. 

But Caesar, being now wholly bent on changing 
sides and measures, was glad to catch at every oc- 
casion of quarrelling with the senate : he charged 
them with calling him a boy, and treating him 
as sucht ; and found a pretext also against Cicero 
himself, whom, after all the services received from 
him, his present views obliged him to abandon: for 
some busy informers had told him, that Cicero had 
spoken of him in certain ambiguous terms, which 
carried a double meanings either of advancing, or 
taking him off — which Octavius was desirous to 
have reported every where, and believed in the 
worst sense. D. Brutus gave Cicero the first no- 
tice of it in the following letter. 



D. Brutus, Emperor, Consul-Elect, to M. T. 
Cicero. 

'* What I do not feel on my own account, my 
'Move and obligations to you make me feel on 
yours ; that is, fear. For after 1 had been often 



t( 



* Cum ego sensissem, de iis qui exercitus baberent, sententiam 
ferri oporter«, iidem illi, qui solent) redamarunt. Itaque ex* 
cepti etiam estis, me vehementer repugnante — itaque cum qui- 
dam de Collegis nostris agrariam curationem ligurirent, disturbavi 
rem, totamque integram vobis reservavi* Ep. Fam. xi. 21. it* 
20, 25. 

t Dlo. 1. 46. 318. SuetoD. Aug. 12. 
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^•told, what I did not wholly slight, Labeo Segu- 
' lius, a man always like himself, just now informs 

* me, that he has been with Caesar, where there 

* was much discourse on you : that Caesar himself 
^ had no other complaint against you, but for a 

* certain saying, which he declared to have been 

* spoken by you ; that the young man was to be 

* praised, adorned, taken off*; but he would not 

* be so silly, he said, as to put it into any man's 
^ power, to take him off. This, I dare say, was 

* first carried to him, or forged by Segulius him- 
^ self, and did not come from the young man. 
^ Segulius had a mind, likewise, to persuade me,* 
^ that the veterans talk most angrily against you ; 
' and that you are in danger from them ; and that 

* the chief cause of their anger is, because neither 

* -Caesar nor I am in the commission of the ten, 
'but all things transacted by your will and plea- 

* sure : upon hearing this, though I was then upon 

* my march, I did not think it proper to pass the 

* Alps, till I could first learn how matters were 
' going amongst youf," &c. 

To this Cicero answered. 

*' The Gods confound that Segulius, the greatest 
** knave, that is, or was, or ever will be. What? 
^* do you imagine, that he told his story only to 
** you and to Caesar? he told the same to every 
** soul that lie could speak with : I love you, how- 

• LauflanduiQ edolescentem, ornandum, tollenduni. Which 
labt word signifies, either to rai^^e to honorb, or take away life. 
t Ep. Fam. xi. 20. 

R2 
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*' ever, my Brutus, as I ought, for acquainting me 
*^ with it, how trifling soever it be : 'tb a sure sign 
** of your affection. For as to what Segulius says, 
** of the complaint of the veterans, because you 
** and Cajsar were not in the commission, I wish 
" that I was not in it myelf ; for what can be more 
^* troublesome ? — but when I proposed that those 
^* who had the command of armies should be in- 
*^ eluded in it, the same men, who used to oppose 
•* every thing, remonstrated against it ; so that 
** you were excepted, wholly against my vote and 
** opinion*," &c. 

As for the story of the words, he treats it, we 
see, as too contemptible to deserve an apology, or 
the pains of disclaiming it : and it seems, indeed, 
incredible, that a man of his prudence could ever 
say them. If he had harbored such a thought, or 
had been tempted, on any occasion, to throw out 
such a hint, we might have expected to find it in 
his letters to Brutus; yet, on the contrary, he 
speaks always of Octavius in terms highly advan- 
tageous, even where he was likely to give disgust 
by it. But nothing was more common than to 
have sayings forged for his, which he had never 
spoken ; and this was one of that sort ; contrived 
to instil a jealousy into Octavius, or to give him a 
handle^ at least, for breaking with Cicero, which, 
in his present circumstances, he was glad to lay 
hold of: and when the story was once become 
public, and supposed to have gained credit with , 

• Ep. Fam. 21, 
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Octavius, it is not sti«ige to find it taken up by 
the writers of the following ages, Velleius and Sue- 
toniuS) though not without an intimation from the 
letter of its suspected credit*. 

While the city was in the utmost consternation, 
on Caesar's approach, with his army, two veteran 
legions, from Afric, happened to arrive in the Ti- 
ber, and were received as a succour sent to them 
from heaven ; but this joy lasted not long ; for, 
presently after their landing, being corrupted by 
the other soldiers, they deserted the senate, M^ho 
sent for them, and joined themselves to Caesar. — 
Pollio, likewise, about the same time, with two of 
his best legions, from Spain, came to the assistance 
of Antony and Lepidus : so that all the veterans of 
the western part of the empire were now plainly 
forming themselves into one body, to revenge the 
death of their old general. The consent of all 
thei^e armies, atid tbe unexpected turn of Antony's 
affairs, staggered the fidelity of Plancus, and in- 
duced him, also, at last, to desert his colleaguje, D. 
Brutus, with whom he had hitherto acted witli 
much seeming concord : Pollio made his peace, and 
good teiins for him, with Antony and Lepidus, 
and soon after brought him over to their camp, 
with all his troops. 

D, Brutus, being thus abandoned, and left to 
shift for himself, with a needy, mutinous army, ea- 
ger to desert, and ready to give him up to his ene- 
mies, had no other way to save himself, than by 

• Veil. Pat. 2. 62. Sueton. Aug; c. 12. 
R3 
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flying to his namesake in Macedonia : but the dis- 
tance was so great, and the country so guarded, 
that he was often forced to change his road, for ( 
fear of being taken ; till, having dismissed all his at- 
tcndiauts, and wandered for some time alone, in 
disguise and distress, he committed himself to the 
protection of an old acquaintance and host, whom 
he had formerly obliged; where, either through 
treachery or accident, he was surprised by An- 
tony's soldiers, who immediately killed him, and 
returned with his head to their general*. 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice, in the manner 
of suffering his death, unworthy of the man wha 
had killed Caesar, and commanded armies. Bufe 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably suspect them to be forged by those wha 
were disposed to throw all kinds of contumely on 
the murderers of Caesarf . 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
Republican party^ was a law contrived by Caesar^ 
and published by his colleague, Pedius, to bring to 
trial and justice all those who had been concerned 
either in advising or effecting Cassar's death : in 
consequence of which, all the conspirators were 
presently impeached, in form, by different accu- 
sers ; and, as none of them ventured to appear to 
their citations, they were all condemned, of course; 

♦ Veil. Pat. 2. 64. App. 1. 3. 588. 

t Senec. Ep. 82. 543. Dio, 1. 46. 325. Val.Max. 9. 13. 
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and, by a second law, interdicted from fire and 
water: Pompey, also, though he had borne no part 
in that act, was added to the number, as an irre- 
concileable enemy to the Caesarian cause: after 
which, Csesar, to make amends for the unpopula- 
rity of his law, distributed to the citizens the lega- 
cies which his uncle had left them by will*. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Plancus himself prove treacherous ; 
and, for that reason, was constantly pressing Bru- 
tus and Cassius to hasten to Italy, as the most ef- 
fectual means to prevent it : every step that Caesar 
took confirmed his apprehensions, and made him 
more importunate with them to come, especially 
^fter the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his 
letters to Brutus, " Fly to us," says he, "I beseech 
** you, and exhort Cassius to the same; for there is 
'* no hope of liberty, but from your troops*. If 
'* you have any regard for the Republic, for which 
" you were born, you must do it instantly ; for the • 
^' war is renewed by the inconstancy of Lepidus ; 
** and Caesar's army, which was the best, is not 
** only of no service to us, but even obliges us to 
" call for your's ; as soon as ever you touch Italy, 
" there is not a man, whom we can call a citizen, 
*' who will not immediately be in your camp. We 
<* have I>- Brutus, indeed, happily united with 

♦ App. 1. 3. 586. Dio. .46. 352. 

t Quamobrem advola, obsecro — hortare idem per litteras Cas^ 
iium. Spej liber^atis nusquam nisi ia veatrorum castrorum prin^ 
^ipiis est. Ad Brut. 10. 

R4 
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'' Plancas i but yau are not ignorant how ^ange- 
'^ able men's minds are» and how infected with 
^* party, and how uncertain the events of K^rar : 

nay, should we conquer, as I hope we shall, 
^^ there will be a want of your advice and autho-> 
^' rity, to settle all affairs. Help us, therefore, for 
'^ God's sake, and as soon as possible ; and assure 
^* yourself that you did not do a greater service to 
**, your country, on the Ides of March, when you 
^* freed it from slavery, than you will do by com-t 
^* ing quickly*/' 

After many remonstrances of the same kind,^ 
he wrote also the following letter, 

Cicero to Brutus. 

*^ After I had often exhorted you, by letters, to 
** come as soon as possible to the relief of the Re- 
*' public, and bring your army into Italy, and ne- 
*' ver imagined that your own people had any 
'^ scruples about it, I was desired by that most pru- 
" dent and diligent woman, your mother, all whose 
" thoughts and cares are employed on you, that I 
*' would come to her on the twenty^fourth of July ; 
" which I did, as I ought, withoutdelay. When I 
*^ came, I found Casca, Labeo, and Scaptius with 

hen She presently entered into the affair, and 



a 



* Sub\cni igitur, per Deos, idqae quam primiim : tibiqoeper^ 
0uadc, nun le Mibus Martiis, quibus servitutem a tuis ciViJ^ua re-^ 
puli ti, plus profuiftse patris, quam, si mature veaeris, p(9{utib« 
rum, lb. 14* 
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"asked my opinion, whether we should send for 
** you to Italy ; and whether I thought it best for 
" you to come, or to continue abroad, I declared, 
*^ what I took to be the most for your honor and 
" reputation, that, without loss of time, you should 
^^ bring present help to the tottering and declining 
" state. For what mischief may not one expect 
" from that war, where the conquering armies re-* 
" fused to pursue a flying enemy ? where a general, 
" unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of the highest 
" honors, and the greatest fortunes, with a wife, 
" children, and near relation to you, has declared 
" war against the commonwealth ? I may add, 
** where in so great a concord of the senate and 
" people, there resides still so much disorder within 
** the walls ? but the greatest grief, which I feel, 
** while I am now writing, is to reflect, that when 
" the Republic had taken my word for a youth, or 
*' rather a boy, I shall hardly have it in my power 
" to make good what I promised for him. For it 
** is a thing of much greater delicacy and moment, 
** to engage oneself for another s sentiments and 
*^ principles, especially in affairs of importance, 
** than for money : for money may be paid, and the 
** loss itself be tolerable : but how can you pay 
" what you are engaged for to the Republic, unless 
** he, for whom you stand engaged, will suffer it 
V to be paid ? yet I am atill in hopes to hold him ; 
" though many are plucking him away from me ; 
^' for his disposition seems good, though his age be 
^^ flexible ; and many always at hand to corrupt 
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*' him ; who, by throwing in his way the splendor 
** of false honor, think themselves sure of dazzling 
*' his good sense and understanding. Wherefore, 
" to all my other labors, this new one is added, of 
" setting all engines at work to hold fast the young 
'*-man, lest I incur the imputation of rashness, 
*^ Though what rashness is it after all ? for, in 
" reality, I bound him, for whotn I was engaged, 
'* more strongly than myself : nor has the Repub- 
" lie, as yet, any cause to repent, that I was his 
^' sponsor : since he has, hitherto, been the more 
^* firm and constant in acting for us, as well from 
*' his own temper as for my promise. The greatest 
*' difficulty in the Republic, if I mistake not, is the 
" want of money : for honest men grow every day 
** more and more averse to the name of tribute ;. 
^* and what was gathered from the hundredth 
" penny, where the rich are shamefully rated, is 
** all spent in rewarding the two legions. There is. 
** an infinite expence upon us, to support the ar- 
*^ mies, which now defend us ; and also yours ; 
*' for our Cassius seems likely to come sufficiently 
" provided But I long to talk over this, and 
*^ many other things, with you in person; and 
" that quickly. A^ to your sister's children, 1 did 
** not wait, Brutus, for your writing to me: the 
" times themselves, since the war will be drawn ' 
** into length, reserve the whole aifair to you : but 
" from the first, when I could not foresee the con- 
" tinuance of the war, I pleaded the cause of the 
" children in the senate, in a manner, which you^ 
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•* have been informed of, I guess, by your mother's 
^' letters : nor can there ever be any case, where I 
*' will not both say apd do^ even at the hazard of 
** my life, whatever I think agreeable either to your 
*' inclination, or to your interest. The tweaty-» 
'^ sixth of July*." 

In a letter, likewise, to Cassius, he says, " we 
** wish to see you in Italy, as soon as possible ; and 
" shall imagine, that we have recovered the Re- 
^^ public, when we have you with us. We had 
** conquered nobly, if Lepidus had not received 
** the routed, disarmed, fugitive Antony : where- 
*' fore Antony himself was never so odious to 
*' the city, as Lepidus is now; for he began a 
** war upon us, from a turbulent state of things ; 
** this man from peace and victory. We have the 
*^ Consuls elect to oppose him : in whom indeed we 
*^ have great hopes ; yet not without an anxious 
** care for the uncertain events of battles. Assure 
^* yourself, therefore, that all our dependency is on 
" you and your Brutus; that you are both expected, 
" but Brutus immediately f, &c. 

But, after all these repeated remonstrances of 
Cicero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seem to have 
entertained the least thought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Cassius^ indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come so readily, and was not so 
much expected as Brutus ; who, before the battle 
of M odena, had drawn down all his legions to the 
sea-coast, and kept them at ApoUonia and Dyr- 
rhachium, waiting the event of that action, and 

"^ * Ad Brut. la. f Ep. Fam. 12. 10. 
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ready to embark for Italy if any accident had made 
his assistance necessary ; for which Cieero highly 
commends him*. But, upon the news of Antony's 
defeat, taking all the danger to be over, he marched 
away directly to the remotest parts of Greece and 
Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of Dolabella; 
and, from that time, seemed deaf to the call of the 
senate, and to all Cicero's letters, which urged him 
so strongly to come ta their relief.. It is difficulty 
at this distance, to penetrate the motives of his 
conduct: he had a better opinion of Lepidus,, 
than the rest of his party had ; and being naturally 
positive, might affegt to sljight the apprehensions of 
Ijepidus's treachery, which was the chief ground of 
their calling so earnestly for him. JJut he had 
other reasons also, which were thought to be good j 
since some of his friends at Rome, as we may col* 
Icct from Cicero's letter, were of a different mind 
from Cicero on the subject of bis coming. They 
might suspect the fidelity of his troops ; and that 
they were not sufficiently confirmed aijd attached 
to him, to be trusted in the field against the veterans, 
in Italy ; whose example and invitation,, when they 
came to face each other, might possibly induce 
them to desert, as the other armies had done, and 
betray their conimandejrs. But whatever was their 
real motive^ I>. Brutus, who was the best judge of 
the state of thiIlg^ at home, was entirely of Ci- 
cero s opinion ; he saw hinrself surrounded with 

* Tuum consilium vehenentev lauiio, quod son prius exerct«L 

turn Apollonia Dyrrhachioque movisti, quam de Antonii fuga^au-^ 
disti, Bruii cruptioiie^popuU Romani vicU^ria* Ad finit.^ %, 
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veteran armies, disafibcted to the caase of liberty ; 
knew the perfidy of Lepidus; the ambition of 
young Cfi^aai) luid the irresolution of his colleague 
Plancua; and admomslied Cicero, therefore, in all 
lib lettera, to urge his namesake to hasten his march 
to them*. So that; on tlie whole,, it seems rea* 
sonable to believe, that, if Brutus and Cassias had 
marched with their armies towards Italy, at the 
time when Cicero first pressed it, before the defec- 
tion of Plancus, and the death of Decimus, it 
must have prevented the immediate ruin of the Re^^ 
public. 

The want of money, of which Cicero complains at 
this time, as the greatest evil that they had to strug** 
gle with, is expressed also yery strongly in another 
letter to Cornificius, the proconsul of Afric, who 
was urging him to provide a fund for the support 
of his legions: " As to the expence,^ says he, 
** which you have made, and are making in your 
" military preparations, it is not in my power to 
" help you; because the senate is now without a. 
*' head', by tlie death of the consuls, and there is 
** an incredible scarcity of money in the treasury ; 
*' which we are gathering, however, from all quar- 
^^ ters, to make good our ,promises to the troops, 
*' that have dcaervqd it of us ; which cannot be 
** done, in my opinion, without atributef." This 

*^ De Bruto a^tem nihil adbuc certi. Quern ego, cfuemad^ 
aodum prcecipis, privatis litteiis ad bcllum commune vocare nuu 
de&ino. Ep. Fam. xt. 52.5. it. 26. 

t DesumtUf queni le in rem militarem facere & fecisse dicis^ 
nihil sane possumlibi opilulari, propterea quod ik orbus Senatus^ 
Omsulibas amissis,, & incredibile$.aogi»tia&pacuDiaepubJicse, &c» 
%. Faro. 12. 3Q. 
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tribute vv^as a sort of capitation tax, proportioned 
to each man's substance, but had been wholly 
. disused in Rome, from the conquest of Macedonia, 
by.Paulus -Emilius, which furnished money and 
xents sufficient to ease the city ever after of that 
burthen, till the necessity of the present times 
obliged them to renew it*. But from what Cicero 
intimates of the general aversion to the revival of it, 
one cannot help observing the fatal effects of that 
indolence and luxuiy, which had infected even the 
honest part of Rome; who, in this utmost exigency 
of the Republic, were shocked at the very mention 
of an extraordinary tax ; and would not part with 
the least share of their money for the defence even 
of their liberty : the consequence of which was, 
what it must always be in the like case, that, by 
starving the cause, they found, not only their for- 
tunes, but their lives also, soon after, at the mercy 
of their enemies. Cicero has a reflection in one of 
his speeches, that seems applicable also to the pre- 
sent case, and to be verified by the example of 
these times. " The Republic," says he, " is at- 
" tacked always with greater vigor, than it is de- 
** fended; for the audacious and profligate, prompt- 
" ed by their natural enmity to it, are easily im- 
** pelled to act upon the least nod of their leaders : 
** whereas the honest, I know not why, are gene- 
** rally slow, and unwilling to stir ; and, neglecting 
** always the beginnings of things, are never roused 

• At Perse Rege devicto Paulas, cum Macedonicis opibus ve- 
terem atque hereditariam Urbis nostras paupertatem eo usque sa- 
tiasset^ ut illo tempore primum populus Romanus tributi praestao- 
di onere »e liberaret. — Val. Max. 4. 3. it. Piin. Hist, N. 33. 3. 
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*' to exert themselves, but by the last necessity : 
" so that through irresolution and delay, when 
" they would be glad to compound at last for their 
" quiet, at the expence even of their honor, they 
" commonly lose them both*." 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con- 
duct of Cassius, from that charge of violence and 
cruelty, which he is said to have practised, in ex- 
acting money, and other necessaries, from the cities 
of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable war, 
where he must either conquer, or perish with the 
Republic itself; and where his legions were not 
only to be supported, but rewarded : the revenues 
of the empire were exhausted ; contributions came 
in sparingly : and the states abjpad were all desi- 
rous to stand neuter, as doubtful of the issue, and 
unwilling to offend either side. Under these diffi- 
culties, where money was necessary, and no way 
of procuring it but force, extortion became lawful ; 
the necessity of the end justified the means ; and, 
when the safety of the empire, and the liberty 
of Rome were at stake, it was no time to listen to 
scruples. This was Cassius's way of reasoning, and 
the ground of his acting; who applied all his 
thoughts to support the cause that he had under- 
taken, and kept, his eyes, as Appian says, wholly 
fixt upon the war, as a gladiator upon his antago- 
nistf- 

♦ Pro Sextio 47. 
yMyfiJlu^ is /xovsy rov t7oXc/xov dfiat^. '^PP* 1* 4. 667. 
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Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupulous, contented hin^self gene- 
rally with the regular methods of raising money ; 
and, from his love of philosophy, and the politef 
studies, having contracted an affection for the ci-* 
ties of Greece, instead of levying contributions, 
used to divert himself vherever he passed, with 
seeing their games and exercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputations, as if travelling ra- 
ther for curiosity, than to provide materials for a 
bloody war*. When he and Cassius, therefore, 
met, the difference of their circumstances shewed 
the different effects of their conduct Cassius, 
without receiving a penny from Rome, came rich 
and amply furnished with all the stores of war ; 
Brutus, who had received large remittances from 
Italy, came empty and poor, and unable to support 
himself without the help of Cassius, who waft 
forced to give him a third part of that treasure 
which he had been gathering with so much envy 
to himself for the common servicef. 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and strug- 
gling thus gloriously in the support of their expiring 
hbcrty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish and que- 
rulous, being particularly chagrined by the unhap- 
py turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of counsels 
by events, was disposed at last to throw all the blame 
upon him ; charging him chiefly,, that, by a profu* 

xxl ^iKoao^ffAS 8x oiyB)fVus> lb. 
t Plut. in Bxut. 
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sion of honors on young Caesar, he had inspired 
him with an ambition incompatible with the safety 
of the Republic, and armed him with that power 
which he was now employing to oppress it: whereas 
the truth is, that, by those honors, Cicero did not 
intend to give Caesar any new power, but to apply 
that which he had acquired, by his own vigor, 
to the public service and the ruin of Antony ; 
in which he succeeded even beyond expectation ; 
and would certainly have gained his end, had he 
not been prevented by accidents which could not 
be foreseen. For it is evident, from the facts 
above-mentioned, that he was alvvays jealous of 
Caesar, and; instead of increasing, was contriving 
some check to his authonty, till, by the death of 
the consuls, he sHpt out of his hands, and became 
too strong to be managed by him any longer.^— 
Brutus, by being at such a distance, was not well 
apprized of the particular grounds of granting those 
honors ; but Decinms, who was all the while in 
Italy, saw the use and necessity of them, and seems 
to hint, in some of his letters, that they ought to 
have' decreed still greater*. 

But whatever Brutus, or any one else, may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero's conduct, from the 
time of Caesar's death to his own, we shall find it, 
in all respects, uniform, great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand point which he had in 

• Mirabiliter, mi Brute, lator, meaconsilia, inea«que J^enten- 
tias a te probari, dc Deceiuvnts, de ornaudu adoiesccule. £p« 
faro. xi. 14. it. 20. 

Vol. III. S 
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view, the liberty of his country ; whereas, if wc 
attend to Brutus's, we cannot help observing in it 
something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigor of a Stoic, and the severity of au 
old Roman; yet, by a natural tenderness and com- 
passion, was oft betrayed into acts of an effeminate 
weakness. To restore the liberty of his country, 
he killed his friend and benefactor ; and declares, 
that, for the same cause, he would have killed even 
his father* : yet he would not take Antony's life, 
though it was a necessary sacrifice to the same 
cause. When Dolabella had basely murdered Tre- 
bonius, and Antony openly approved the act, he 
could not be persuaded to make reprisab on C. 
Antony ; but, through a vain ostentation of cle- 
mency, suffered him to live, though with danger 
to himself. When his brother-in-law, Lepidus^ 
was declared an enemy, he expressed an absurd and 
peevish resentment of it, for the sake of his ne- 
phews, as if it would not have been in his power to 
have repaired their fortunes, if the Republic was 
ever restored ; or, if not, in their father's. How 
contrary is this to the spirit of that old Brutus, 
from whom he derived his descent, and whom, in 
his general conduct, lie pretended to imitate ? He 
blames Cicero for dispensing honors too largely, 
yet claims an infinite share of them to himself; 

♦ -*— — Non coDcesserim, quod in illo Don tuli, sed nc patri 
4(U]dem off o, u reviviscat, ut, patiente me, plus Icgibus ac Senain 
potsit. [Ad Brut. l6.] Sed dominum, ne parentem qiiidem, ma- 
jores nottri Tolueriiat etie. lb. 17* 

4 
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end, when he had seized, by his private authority, 
what the senate, at Cicero's motion, confirmed to 
him, the most extraordinary command which had 
been granted to any man ; he declares himself ani 
enemy to all extraordinary commissions, in what ^ 
hands soever they were lodged*. This inconsis* 
tency in his character, would tempt us to believe 
that he was governed, in many cases, by the pride 
and haughtiness of his temper, rather than by any 
constant and settled principles of philosophy, of 
which he is commonly thought so strict an ob- 
server. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevish- 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of serving 
and supporting him to the very last. As soon as 
he perceived Cssars intention of revenging his 
uncle's death, he took all imaginable pains to dis* 
suade him from it, and never ceased from exhort- 
ing him by letters to a reconciliation with Brutus, 
and the observance of that amnesty, which the se- 
nate had decreed, as the foundation of the public 
peace. This was certainly the best service which he 
could do, either to Brutus or the Biepublic ; and 
Atticus, imagining that Brutus would be pleased 
with it, sent him a capy of what Cicero had writ- 
ten on that subject; but, instead of pleasing, it 
provoked Brutus only the more : he treated it a$ 
base and dishonorable to ask any thing of a boy, 

* Ego certe — cum ipsa re bellum geram, hoc est cum regno, 
& imperils extraordinariis & domiaation^ & potentia. Ad Brut« 
17. 

S2 
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or to imagine the safety of Brutus to depend on 
any one but himself, and signified his mind upon 
it, both to Cicero and Atticus, in such a style, as 
confirms what Cicero had long before observed, 
and more than once declared of him, that his let- 
lers were generally churlish, unmannerly, and ar- 
rogant ; and, that he regarded neither what, or to 
whom he was writing*. But their own letters to 
each other will be the best vouchers of what I have 
been remarking, and enable us to form the surest 
judgment of the different spirit and conduct of the 
men. After Brutus, therefore, had frequently in- 
timated his dissatisfaction and dislike of Cicero's 
management, Cicero took occasion, in the follow- 
ing letter, to lay open the whole progress of it, 
from the time of Caesar's death, in order to shew 
the reasonableness and necessity of each step. 



CicEHQ to Brutus. 

" You have Messala now with you. It is not 
** possible, therefore, for me to explain, by letter, 
** though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
" of our affairs so exactly as he, who not only knows 
'* them all more perfectly, but can describe them 
'* more elegantly than any man ; for I would not 
" have you imagine, Brutus, (though there is no oc- 
*^ casion to tell you, what you know already yourself 

*AdAu.6. 1. 3. 
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** but that I cannot pass over in silence such an 
" excellence of all good qualities:) I would not 
" have you imagine, I say, that, for probity, con- 
" stancy, and zeal for the Republic, there is any 
" one equal to him ; so that eloquence, in which 
*' he wonderfully excels, scarce finds a place among 
" his other praises : since, even in that, his wisdom 
" shines the most eminent, by his having formed 
" himself with so much judgment and skill to the 
" truest manner of speaking. Yet his industry, all 
** the while, is so remarkable, and he spends so 
*' much of his time in study, that he seems to owe 
" but little to his parts, which still are the greatest. 
" But 1 am carried too far by my love for him: for 
*^ it is not the purpose of this epistle to praise Mes- 
" sala, especially to Brutus, to whom his virtue is 
** not less known than to myself, and these very 
" studies, which I am praising, still more : whom, 
" when I could not part with without regret, I 
** comforted myself by reflecting, that, by his go- 
" ing away to you, as it were, to my second self, 
** he both discharged his duty, and pursued the 
** surest path to glory. But so much for that*. I 

* Pablius Valerius Messata Corvinus, of whom Cicero here 
gives so fine a character, was one of the noblest, as well as the most 
accomplished personal of his age, who lived long afterwards, the 
general favorite of all parties, and a principal ornament of Augus- 
tus's court. Being in arms with Brutus, he was proscribed, of 
course, by the triumvirate, yet was excepted soon after by a spe- ' 
cial edict, but refused the benefit of that grace, and adhered to 
the cause of liberty, till he saw it expire, with his friend. After 
tke battle of Philippi, the troops that remained freely offered them- 

S3 
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" come now, after a long interval, to consider a cer- 
** tain letter of yours, in which, while you allow me 
'' to have done well in many things, you find fault 
** with me for one; that, in conferring honors, I 
" wa^ too free, and even prodigal. You charge 
^* me with this ; others, probably, with being too 
" severe in punishing, or you yourself, perlw^s, 
'* with both : if so, I desire that my judgment and 
^' sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 

selves to his command ; but he chose to accept peace, to which he 
was invited by the conquerors, and surrendered himself to Antony, 
with whom he bad a particular acquaintance. When Cssar was 
defeated, not long after, by S. Pompey, on the coast of SiciJy, beii^ 
in the utmost distress and danger of life, he committed himself^ 
with one domestic, to the fidelity of Messala; who, instead of re- 
venging himself on one who had so lately proscribed and set a 
price upon his head, generously protected and preserved him. He 
continued still in the friendship of Antony, till the scandal of An- 
tony's life, and slavish obsequiousness to Cleopatra, threw him 
wholly into the interests of Caesar, by whom he was declared con- 
sul, in Antony's place, greatly entrusted in the battle of Actium, 
and honored at last with a triumph, for reducing the rebellious 
Gauls to their obedience. He is celebrated by all writers, as one 
of the first orators of Rome ; and, having been the disciple of Ci- 
cero, was thought, by some, to excel even his master, in the sweet- 
ness and correctness of his style ; preserving always a dignity, and 
demonstrating his nobility, by the very manner of his speaking. 
To the perfection of his eloquence he had added all the accom- 
plishments of the other liberal arts ; was a great admirer of So« 
crates, and the severer studies of philosophy, yet an eminent pa- 
tron of all the wits and poets of those times. Tibullus was the con- 
stant companion of all his foreign expeditions, which he celebrates 
in his elegies ; and Horace, in one of his odes, calls for his choicest 
wines, for the entertainment of so noble a guest. Yet this polite 
and amiable man, impaired by sickness, and worn out at last by 
age, is said to have outlived his senses and memory, till he had for- 
gotten even his very name. See App. p. 6l 1, 736. Tacit. Dial. 18. 
Quintil. X. 1. Tibulh Eleg. lib. 1.7. Hor. Carm. 3. 21. Plia* Hist. 
N. 7. U. 
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" you : not that I* mean to justify myself by the 
" authority of Solon, the wisest of the seven, and 
^* the only legislator of them all, who used to say 
^^ that the. public weal was comprised in two things 
" — rewards and punishments ; in which, however, 
*^ as in every thing else, a certain medium and 
'* temperament is to be observed. But it is not 
^^ my design, at this time, to discuss so great a 
" subject ; I think it proper only to open the rea- 
'' sons of my votes and opinions in the senate, from 
" the beginning of this war. After the death of 
'* Cassar, and those your memorable Ides of 
" March, you cannot forget, Brutus, what I dfe.- 
** clared to have been omitted by you, and, what a 
'^ tempest I foresaw hanging over the Republic ;-^ 
^^ you had freed us from a great plague ; wiped off 
'' a great stain from the Roman people ; acquired 
^' to yourselves divine glory 3 yet all the equipage 
^^ and furniture of kingly power was left still to 
^' Lepidus and Antony ; the one inconstant, the 
^* other vicious ; both of them afraid of peace, and 
'* enemies to the public quiet. While these men 
** were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the Re- 
'' public, we had ao guard about us to oppose them, 
V though the whole city was eager and unanimous 
*' ita asserting its liberty ; I was then thought too 
** violent ; while you, perhaps more wisely, with- 
'* drew yourselves from that city, which you had 
'* delivered, and refused the help of all Italy, which 
*' offered to arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, 
^' when I saw the city in tiie hands of traitors, opr 
^^ pri^sed by the arms of Antony^ and th^t neither 
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^' you nor Cassias could be safe in it, I thought it 
" time for me to quit it too : for a city overpow- 
" ered by traitors, without the means of relieving 
*' itself, is a wretched spectacle : yet my mind, al- 
** ways the same, and ever fixed on the love of my 
" country, could not bear the thought of leaving it 
"in its distress : in the midst, therefore, of my 
" voyage to Greece, and in the very season of the 
. " Etesian winds, when an uncommon south wind, 
'^ as if displeased with my resolution, had- driven 
*' me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, and was 
" greatly concerned at it : for you were retreating, 
*' Brutus ; were retreating, I say ; since your 
" stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As 
" soon as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the 
** wickedness and rage of Antony ; and, when I 
** had exasperated him against me, began to enter 
" into measures, in the very manner of the Bni- 
" tuses, (for such are peculiar to your blood) for 
" delivering the Republic. I shall omit the long 
*^ recital of what followed, since it all relates to 
" myself, and observe only, that young Caesar, by 
" whom, if we will confess the truth, we subsist at 
*' this day, flowed from the source of my counsels. 
" I decreed him no honors, Brutus, but what were 
^' due ; none but what w^ere necessary : for as soon 
"as we began to recover any liberty, and before the 
" virtue of D. Brutus had yet shewn itself so 
"far, that, we could know its divine force; 
" an 1, while our whole defence was in the boy 
" wlio repelled Antony from our necks, what ho- 
" nor was not really due to him ? though I gave 
" him nothing yet but the praise of words and 
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*^ that but moderate. I decreed him, indeed, a le- 

^" gal command : which, though it seemed honor- 

*' able to one of that age, was yet necessary to one 

" who had an army : for what is an army without 

/* the command of it? Philip voted him a statue; 

^' Servius the privilege of suing for offices before 

" the legal time; which was shortened still by Ser- 

^* vilius : nothing was then thought too much : 

** but we are apt, I know not how, to be more U- 

*' beral in fear, than grateful in success. When D. 

" Brutus was delivered from the siege, a day of 

^' all others the most joyous to the city, which 

*' happened also to be his birth-day, I decreed, 

*' that his name should be ascribed for evei" to that 

*^ day, in the public kalendars. In which I fol- 

*' lo^ed the example of our ancestors, who paid 

** the same honor to a woman, Larentia; at whose 

" altar your priests perform sacred rites in the Ve- 

" labrum : by giving this to D. Brutus, my design 

" was, to fix in the kalendars a perpetual memorial 

" of a most acceptable victoiy : but I perceived, on 

" that day, that there was more malevolence than 

''gratitude, in many of the senate. During these 

** same days, I poured out honors (since you will 

** have it so) on the deceased Hirtius, Pansa, and 

" Aquila : and who can find fault with it, but 

" those, who, when fear is once over, forget their 

*' past danger? But,, besides the grateful remem- 

" brance of services, there was an use in it, which 

** reached to posterity: for I was desirous, that 

" there should remain an eternal monument of the 

" fmblic hatred to our most cruel enemiqs. Ther^ 
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^^is one thing, I doubt, which does not please 
" you ; for it does not please your friends here ; 
" who, though excellent men, have but little expc- 
'^ rience in public affairs ; that I decreed an ovation 
" to Caesar : but, for my part, (though I may per- 
" haps be mistaken, for I am not one of those, who 
approve nothing but what is my own ;) I cannot 
but think^ that I have advised nothing more 
prudent during this war. Why it is so, is not 
proper to be explained, lest I be thought to have 
** been more provident in it than grateful ; but 
** even this is too much : let us pass, therefore, to 
" other things. I decreed honors to D. Brutus ; de- 
" creed them to Plancus : they must be men of 
" great souls, who are attracted by glory : but the 
" senate also is certainly wise, in trying every art 
'^ that is honest, by which it can engage any one 
" to the service of the Republic* But I am blam» 
*^ ed in the case of Lepidus : to whom, after I had 
'* raised a statue in the rostra, I presently threw it 
•* down. My view in that honor, was to reclaim 
** him from desperate measures ; but the madness 
** of an inconstant man got the better of my pru- 
** dence 5 nor was there yet so much harm in erect* 
*• ing, as good in demolishing the statue. But I 
'^ have said enough concerning honors ; and must 
" say a word or two about punishments ; for I have 
^* often observed from your letters, that' you arc 
^* fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, by 
" your treatment of those whom you have coH-. 
** quered in war. I can imagine nothing to be 
*' done by you, but what is wisely dode ; but to 
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** omit the punishing of wickedness, (which we call 
*' pardoning) though it be tolerable in other cases, 
*' I hold to be pernicious in this war. Of all the 
" civil wars, that have been in my memory, there 
" was not one, in which, what side soever got the 
" better, there would not have remained some form 
" of a commonwealth : yet, in this, what sort of a 
** Republic we are like to have, if we conquer, I 
" would not easily affirm ; but if we are conquered, 
" we are sure to have none. My votes, therefore, 
** were severe against Antony ; severe against Le- 
** pidus ; not from any spirit of revenge, but to de- 
^* ter wicked citizens, at present, from making war 
** against their country ; and to leave an example 
*' to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate 

V such rashness. Yet, this very vote was not more 
** mine, than it was every body's : in which there 
" seems, I own, to be something cruel, that the 
** punishment should reach to children who have 
** done nothing to deserve it : but the constitution 
,** is both ancient, and of all cities : for even The- 
" mistocles's children were reduced to want : and 
** since the same punishment falls upon citizens, 

V condemned of public crimes, how was it possible 
*' for us to be more gentle towards enemies ? But 
f' how can that man complain of me, who, if he had 
** conqueredi must needs confess, that he would 
** have treated me even with more severity ? You 
'* have now the motives of my opinions in the case 

V of rewards and punishments : for as to other 
*^ points, you have heard, I imagine, what my sen- 

V timents and votes have beea. But to talk of these 
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** things now is not neces'sary ; what I am going 
** to say, is extremely so, Brutus; that you come 
•' to Italy with your army as soon as possible. We 
"are in the utmost expectation of you: when- 
" ever you set foot in Italy, all the world will fly 
" to you : for whether it be our lot tp conquer, 
" (as we had already done, if Lepidus had not been 
" desirous to overturn all, and perish himself with 
'* his friends) there will be a great want of your 
" authority, for the settling some state of a city 
" amongst us ;, or if there be any danger and 
*^ struggle still behind^ hasten to us for God's 
" sake ; for you know how much depends on op- 
" portunity, how much on dispatch. What dili- 
'* gence I shall use in the care of your sisters chil- 
" dren, you will soon know, I hope, from your 
*' mother s and sister's letters : in whose cause I 
** have more regard to your will, which is ever most 
" dear to me, than, as some think, to my own con- 
" stancy : but it is my desire both to be, and to 
'' appear constant, in nothing so much a3 in loving 
•* you*." 

Brutus to Cice^q^ 

" I have read a part of your letter which you 
" sent to Octavius, transmitted to me by Atticus. 
•* Your zeal and concern for my safety gave nie 
" no new pleasure ; for it is not only common, 
" but our daily news, to hear something which 
" you have said or done with your usual fidelity 

• Ad ?rut. 15. 
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*' in the support of my honor and dignity. Yet 
" that same part of your letter affected me with the 
" most sensible grief which my mind could possibly 
" receive. For you compliment him so highly for 
" his services to the Republic, and in a strain so 
" suppliant and abject, that,— -what shall I say? — 
" I am ashamed of the wretched state to which we 
** are reduced-^yet it must be said— you recom- 
" mend my safety to him ; to which what death is 
** not preferable ? and plainly shew, that our ser- 
** vitude is not yet abolished, but our master only 
" changed. Recollect your words, and deny them, 
" if you dare, to be the prayers of a slave to his 
" king. There is onie thing, you say, which is re- 
" quired and expected from him, that he would 
" allow those citizens to live in safety, of whom all 
*' honest men, and the people of Rome, think well. 
" But what if he will not allow it ? Shall we be 
" the less safe for that ? It is better not to be safe 
** than to be saved by him. For my part, I can 
" never think all the Gods so averse to the pr,e- 
" servation of the Roman people, that Octavius 
** must be entreated for the life of any one citizen ; 
"much less for the deliverers of the world. It 
*■ is a pleasure to me to talk thus magnificently; 
" and it even becomes me to those, >vho know not 
" either what to fear-for any one, or what to ask of 
" any one. Can you allow Octavius to have this 
" power, and yet be his friend ? or if you have any 
'^ value for me, would you wish to see me at Rome, 
" when I must first be recommended to the boy, 
" that he would permit me to be there ? what rea- 
" sou can you have to thank him, if you think it 
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'^ necessary to beg of him that he would grant and 
•* suffer us to live with safety ? or is it to be 
*^ reckoned a kindness^ that he chusea to see him- 
*^ self, rather than Antony, in the condition to have 
'^ such petitions addressed to him ? one may sup« 
** plicate, indeed, the successor, but never the abo- 
*^ lisher of a tyranny, that those who have deserved 
** well of the Republic may be safe. It was thb 
^* weakness and despair, not more blameable, in« 
*^ deed, in you than in all, which first pushed Cssar 
*' to the ambition of reigning; and, after his death, 
^' encouraged Antony to think of seizing his place; 
'^ and has now raised this boy so high, that you 
"judge it necessary to address your prayers to 
" him for the preservation of men of our rank ; 
" and that we can be saved only by the mercy of 
" one, scarce yet a man ; and by no other means. 
** But if we had remembered ourselves to be Ro- 
" mans, these infamous men would not be more 
" daring to aim at dominion than we to repel it : 
*' nor would Antony be more encouraged by C«- 
** 8ar*s reign, than deterred by his fate. How can 
" you, a consular senator, and the avenger of so 
" many treasons (by suppressing which you have 
" but postponed our ruin, I fear, for a time,) re- 
'^ fleet on what you have done, and yet approve 
'' these things, or bear them so tamely, as to seem, 
" at least, to approve them ? for what particular 
" grudge had you to Antony ? no other, but that 
"he assumed all this to himself; that our lives 
" should be begged of him ; our safety be preca- 
"jrious, from whom he had received his lib^ty; 
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^* and the Republic depend on his \viU and pl^<i 
** sure* You thought it necessary to take arms, ta 
^' prevent him from tyrannizing at this rate : but"" 
" was it your intent, that, by preventing him, 
** we might sue to another, who would suffer 
'^ himself to be advanced into his place, or that 
" the Republic might be free and mistress of it- 
" self? as if our quarrel was not^ perhaps, to sla- 
^* very, but to the conditions of it But we might 
** have had, not only an easy master in Antony, if 
" we would have been content with that, but what- 
" ever share with him we pleased of favors and 
" honors. For what could 'he deny to those, whose 
" patience, he saw, was the best support of his go- 
" vemment ? but nothing was of such value to us, 
" that we would sell our faith and our liberty for 
^ it This very boy, whom the name of Csesar 
** seems to incite against the destroyers of Caesar, 
" at what rate would he value it (if there was any 
** room to traffic with him) to be enabled, by our 
" help, to maintain^ his present power ; since we 
** have a mind to live, and to be rich, and to be 
** called consulars ? but then Casar must have pe- 
" rished in vain : for what reason had we to rejoice 
" at his death, if, after it, we were still to continue 
*' slaves ? Let other people be as indolent as they 
'* please ; ^ut may the Gods and Goddesses deprive 
" me sooner of every thing, than the resolution, not 
** to allow to the heir of him, whom I killed, what 
^' I did not allow to the man himself; nor would 
" sufitr, even in my father, were he living, to have 
'' more power than the laws and the senate. How 
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" can you imagine, that any one can be free under 
" him, without whose leave there is no place for us in 
** that city? or how is it possible for you, after all, 
" to obtain what you ask ? You ask, that he would 
" allow us to be safe. Shall we then receive safety, 
" think you, when we receive, life ? But how can 
" we receive it, if we first part with out honor and 
*' our liberty ? Do you fancy, that to live at Rome 
" is to be safe ? It is the thing, and not the place, 
** which must secure that to me : for I m as never 
" safe, while Caesar lived, till I had resolved on 
** that attempt : nor can I, in any place, live in 
" exile, as long as I hate slavery and affronts above 
" all otlier evils.- Is not this to fall back again into 
** the same state of darkness ; when he, who has 
** taken upon him the name of the tyrant, (though 
" in the cities of Greece, when the tyrants are de- 
" troyed, their children also perish with them,) 
^* must be entreated, that the avengers of tyranny 
" may be safe ? Can I ever wish to see that city, 
** or think it a city, which would not accept li- 
" berty when offered, and even forced upon it, 
" but has more dread of the name of their late 
" king, in the person of a boy, than confidence ia 
** itself; though it has seen that very king taken 
" off, in the height of all his pow^r. by the virtue 
" of a few ? As for me, do not recommend tne 
" any more .to your Caesar, nor, indeed, yourself*, 
*' if you will hearken to me. You set a very high 
" value on the few years which remain to you 
" at that age, if, for the sake of them, you 
" can supplicate that boy* But take care, after 
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" all, lest what you have done, a^d are doing, 90 
^ laudabfy ^ against Antony, instead of being 
** piaised, a9 the effect of a great mind, be charged 
^^ to the account of your fear: for, if you are so 
^' pleased with OctaviuB, ^ to petition him for our 
'^ safety, you will he thought not to have disliked 
'' a master, but to have wanted a more friendly 
'^one. As to your praising him for the things 
" that he has hitherto daiie, I entirely approve 
" it ; for they deserved to be praised, provided that 
" he undertook them to repel other men's power, 
'^ DOt to advance his own% But, when you adjudga 
" him not only to have this power, but that you 
^^ ought to submit to it so far as to entreat him that 
" he would not destroy us, you pay him too great 
" a recompence ; for you ascrihe that very thing to 
" him, which the Republic seemed to enjoy through 
^* him ; nor does it ever enter into your thoughts, 
" that if Octavius be worthy of any honors, be- 
*' cause he wages war with Antony, that those, 
*' who extirpated the very evil of whigh these are 
" but the reUques, can never be sufficiently requited 
" by the Roman people, though they were to heap 
*^ upon them every thing which they could bestow : 
" but see how much stronger people's fears are than 
^' their memories, because Antony still lives, and is 
^' in arms. As to Caesar, all that could and ought 
*' to be done, is past, and cannot be recalled : — as 
" OctaviuSj then, a person of so great importance^ 
^^ that the people of Rome are to expect from him 
" what he will determine upon us ? or are we of $0 
^ little, that any single man is to bef entr^at^ for 
Vol. III. T 
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" our safety ? As for me, may I never retam to 
" you, if ever 1 either supplicate any man, or do not 
" restrain those who are disposed to do it, from 
*' supplicating for themselves ; or I will remove to 
'^ a distance from all such, who can be slaves, and' 
" fancy myself at Rome, wherever I can live free, 
^* and shall pity you, whose forid desire of life, nei- 
*' ther age, nor honors, nor the example of other 
" men's virtue, can moderate. For my part, I 
^* shall ever think myself happy, as long as I can 
" please myself with the persuasion that my piety 
" has been fully requited. For what can be hap- 
^' pier, than for a man, conscious of virtuous acts, 
" and content with liberty, to despise all human 
" affairs ? Yet I will never yield to those who are 
" fond of yielding, or be conquered by those who 
" are willing to be conquered themselves ; but will 
** first try, and attempt everything ; nor ever desist 
** from dragging our city out of slavery. If such 
" fortune attends me as I ought to have, we shall 
" all rejoice ; if not, I shall rejoice myself. For 
" how could this life be spent better, than in acts 
" and thoughts, which tend to make my country- 
" men free ? I beg and beseech you, Cicero, not 
** to desert the cause through weariness or diffi- 
" dence : in repelling present evils, have your eye 
" always on the future, lest they insinuate them- 
" selves before you are aware. Consider that the 
** fortitude and courage with which you delivered 
" the Republic, when consul, and now again 
** when consular, are nothing without constancy 
•* and equability. The case of tried virtue, I own, 
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" is harder than of untried : we require services 
^' from it, as debts, and, if any thing disappoints 
" us, we blame with re3entment, as if we had been 
" deceived. Wherefore, for Cicero to withstand 
" Antony, though it be a part highly commenda*- 
** ble, yet, because such a consul seemed, of course, 
'^^ to promise us such a consular, nobody wonders 
:*' at it : but if the same Cicero, in the case of 
^* others, should waver at last in that resolution, 
*' which he exerted wth such firmness and great- 
" ness of mind against Antony, he would deprive 
** himself not only of the hopes of future glory, 
'* but forfeit even that which is past : for nothing 
** is great in itself^ but what flows from the result 
" of our judgment ; nor does it become any man, 
" more than you, to love the Republic, and to be 
** the patron of liberty, on the account either of 
" your natural talents, or your former acts, or the 
** wishes and expectation of all men. Octavius, 
** tlierefore, must not be entreated to suffer us to 
*' live in safety. Do you rather rouse yourself so 
" far, as to think that city, in which you have 
** acted the noblest part, free and flourishing, as 
*^ long as there are leaders still to the people, to re- 
** sist the designs of traitors*.*' 

* AH Brnt.' l6. 
» >j. B. — ^I'hcre is a pas«»agc, indeed^ in Bmtus's letter to Atti- 
cus, urhere he int-hiates a reason of his complaint against Gcero, 
which was certainly h just one, if the fact of which be complains 
had been true ; thai Cicero had reproached Cabca with the murder 
of Caesar, and called him an a8ba>6ini " I do not know," says he^ 
" what i can wnte to you, but this — that the ambition and licen- 

T2 
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If we compare these two letters, we shall per- 
ceive, in Cicero's, an extensive view and true 
judgment of things, tempered with the greatest 
politeness and affection for bis friend, and an un- 
willingness to disgust, where he thought it ne- 
cessary even to blame. In Brutus's, a churlish and 
morose arrogance, claiming infinite honors to 
himself, yet allowing none to any body dse; 
insolently chiding and dictating to one as much 
superior to him in wisdom as he was in years ; the 
whole turning upon that romantic maxim of 
the stoics, enforced without any regard to times 
and circumstances : that a wise man has a suf- 



** tiousness of the boy has been inflamed, rather than restraioed, 
*^ by Cicero, who carrios his indulgence of him to such a lemtii,ti 
'* not to refrain from abuses upon Casca, and such as must return 
'' doubly upon himself, who has pat to death more ciHsens tKsn 
** one, and mast first own himself to be an asBastio, before be ct& 
'' reproach Casca with what he objects to him/' [£p. Ad BmU 
17.] Manutius professes himself unable to conceive bow Cicero 
should ever call Casca a murderer, yet cannot collect any thing 
less from Bratus's words. But the thing is impossible, and incon- 
sistent with every word that Cicero had been saying, and every act 
that he had been doing, from the time of Cnetar's death : and, in re- 
lation particularly to Casca, we have seen above, bow be refused t» 
enter into any measures with Octavius, but upon the express condi- 
tion of his sttfTering Casca to take quiet possession of the tribunate: 
it is certain, therefore, that Brutus had either been misinformed, or 
was charging Cicero with the consequential meaning of some say- 
ing, which was never intended by him ; in advising Casca, perhaps, 
to manage Octavius, in that height of his power, with more temper 
and moderation, le«t be should otherwise be provoked to consider 
bim as an assassin, and treat him as such ; for an intimation of 
ihat kind would have been sufficient to the fierce spirit of Brntns, 
for taking it as a direct condemnation of Casca's act of stabbing 
Caesar, to which Cioero had always g^ven the highest applauK. 
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ficiency of all things within himself. There are, 
indeed, many noble sentiments in it, worthy of 
old Rome, which Cicero, in a proper season, would 
have recommended as warmly as he ; yet they were 
not principles to act upon in a conjuncture so criti* 
cal ; and the rigid applicatioa of them is the less 
excusable in Brutus, because he himself did not al- 
ways practise what he professed, but was too apt 
to forget both the stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of the 
city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than he 
marched back towards Gaul, to meet Antony and 
Lepidus, ,who had already passed the Alps, and 
Brought their armies into Italy, in order to have a 
personal interview with him, which had been pri- 
vately concerted, for settling the terms of a triple 
league, and dividing the power and provinces of 
the empire among themselves. All the three were 
natural enemies to each other ; competitors for em- 
pire, and aiming severally to possess what coul4 
not be obtained but with the ruin of the rest: their 
meeting, therefore, was not to establish any real 
amity or lasting concord, for that was impossible, 
but to suspend their own quarrels for the present, 
and with common forces to oppress their common 
enemies, the friends of liberty and the Republic ; 
without which, all their several hopes and ambi- 
tious views must inevitably be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a small 
island, 'about two miles from Bononia, formed by 

T 3 
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the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city* : 
here they met, as men of their character must ne- 
cessarily meet, not without jealousy and suspicion 
of danger from each other; being all attended by 
their choicest troops, each with five legions, dis- 
posed in separate camps, within sight of the island. 
Lepidus entered it the first, as an equal friend to 
the other two, to see that the place was clear, and 
free from treachery ; and when he had given the 
signal agreed upon, Antony and Octavius ad- 
vanced from the opposite banks of the river, and 
passed into the isla.ud, by bridges, which they left 
guarded on each side, by three hundred of their 
own m^n. Their first care„ instead of embracing, 
was to se^^rch one another, whether they had not 
brought daggers concealed under their clothes ; 
and when that ceremony was over, Octavius took 
his seat betwixt the other two, in the most honor- 
able place, on the account of his being consul. 

In this situation they spent three days in a close 
conference, to adjust the plan of their accommoda- 
tion ; the substance of which was, that the three 
should be invested jointly with supreme power, for 
the term of five years, with the title of Triumvirs, 
for settling the state of the Republic : that they 
should act in all cases by common consent ; nomi* 
nate the magistrates and governors, both at home 
and abroad^ and determine all affairs relating to the 
public by their sole will and pleasure : that Octa- 
vius should have, for his peculiar province, Afri.c, 
with Sicily, Sardinia, and the other islands of the 

• Vid.Cluvcr. Ital. Antiq. 1. 1. c. 28. p. 187. 
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Mediterranean ; Lepidus, Spain, with the Narbo- 
nese Gaul; Antony, the other two Gauls, on both 
sides of the Alps ; and to put them all upon a le- 
vel, both in title and authority, that Octavius 
should resign the consulship to Ventidius, for the 
remainder of the year ; that Antony and Octavius 
should prosecute the war against Brutus and Cas- 
sius, each of them at the head of twenty legions, 
and Lepidus, with three legions, be left to guard 
the city ; and, at the end of the war, that eighteen 
cities or colonies, the best and richest of Italy, to- 
gether with their lands and districts, should be 
taken from their owners, and assigned to the per- 
petual possession of the soldiers, as the reward of 
their faithful services. These conditions were 
published to their several armies, and received by 
them with acclamations of joy, and mutual gtatu- 
lations for this happy union of their chiefs ; which, 
at the desire of the soldiers, was ratified likewise by 
a marriage, agreed to be consummated between Oc- 
tavius and Claudia, tlie daughter of Antony's wife 
Fulvia, by her first husband, P, Clodius. 

The last thing that they adjusted was the list of 
a proscription, which they were determined to 
make of their enemies. This, as the writers tell us, 
occasioned much difficulty and warm contests 
amongst them ; till each of them, in his turn, con- 
sented to sacrifice som^ of his best friends to the 
revenge and resentment of his colleagues. The 
whole list is said to have consisted of three hundred 
senators and two thousand knights, all doomed to 
die, for a crime the most unpardonable to tyrants 

T4 
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—their adherence to the cause of liberty. They 
reserve the publication of the. general list to their 
arrival at Rome^ excepting only a few, of the most 
obnoxious, the heads of the Republican party, 
about seventeen in all, the chief of whom wa« Ci^ 
cero. These they marked chit for immediate de* 
struction, and sent their emissaries away, directly, 
tx^ surprise and murder them, before any notice 
could reach them of their dinger: four of this 
number were presently taken, and killed, in the 
company of their friends, and the rest hunted out 
by the soldiers in private houses and temples; 
which presently filled the city Mrith an universal 
terror and consternation, as if it had been taken by 
an enemy ; so that the consul, Pedius, was forced to 
run about the streets all the night, to quiet die 
minds, and appease the fears, of the people ; and, as 
soon as it was light, published tlie names of the se- 
venteen who were principally sought for, with an 
assurance of safety and indemnity to all others : 
but be himself was so shocked and fktigued, by the 
horror of this night's work, that he died the day 
following*. 

We have no hint from any of Cicero's letters 
(for none remain to us of so low a date) what 
his sentiments were on this interview of the three- 
chiefs, or what resolution he had taken in con- 
sequence of it. He could not but foresee that 
it must needs be fatal to him, if it passed to the sa^ 



* App. 1. 4« init. Dio. p. 326. Plut. in Anton. & Cic. Veil. 
Pat, 2. 65. 
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tis^ictiofib of Antony and Lepidus ; for he had se- 
veral times declared^ that be expected the last se* 
verity from them, if ever they got the better. But 
whatever he had cause to apprehend, it is certain, 
that it wa& still in his power to avoid it, by goiiy 
over to Brutus, in Macedonia ; but he seems to 
have thought that remedy worse than the evil ; and 
had so great an abhorrence of entering again^ ia 
his advanced a^e, into a civil war, and so little 
value for the few years of life which remained to 
him, that he declares it a tliousand times better 
to die, than to seek his safety from camps* : and 
he was the more indifferent about what might hap- 
pen to hin^self, since his son was removed from aU 
immediate danger, by being already with Brutus. 
. The old liistorians endeavor to persuade us, that 
Csesar did not give him up to the revenge of his 
colleagues, without the greatest reluctance, and 
after a struggle of two days to preserve himf : but 
all that tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, 
to give the better color to his desertion of him. 
For Cicero's death was the natural effect of their 
union ; and a necessary sacrifice to the common 
interest of the three : those, who met to destroy 11* 
berty, must come determined to destroy him ; since 
his authority was too great to be suffered in an 
enemy, and experience had i^wn, that nothing 
could make him a friend' to the oppi:essors of his 
country. 

« Reipub. yicein dolebo^quae immortalis esse debet ; mihi qoi* 
^em qaantulam reliqui est ? [Ad Brut, xj itmv ergo in castra ? 
millies mori melius, huic pnesertim xtati : [Ad Att. 14. 22.] sed 
abesse banc xtatem longe a sepulchre negant oportere. Ib.>l6« 7« 

t Plut. in Cic. Yelk. Pat. 9. 66. 
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CsBsar, therefore, was pleased with it, undoubt- 
edly, as much as the rest, and when his pretended 
ftqueamishness was over-ruled, shewed himself more 
cruel and bloody, in urging the proscription, than 
cither of the other two*. Nothing, says Velleius, 
was so shameful on this occasion, as that Cae- 
sar should be forced to proscribe any man; or 
that Cicero, especially, should be proscribed by 
himf. But there was no force in the case : for 
though, to save Csesaf s honor, and to extort, as 
it were, Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up his own 
brother Paulus ; and Antony his uncle, L. Casar, 
who were both actually put into the list; yet neither 
of them lost their lives, but were protected from 
any harm by the power of their relations^;. 

If we look back a little, to take a general viiew 
of the conduct of these triumvirs, we shall see An- 
tony, roused at once, by Caesar's death, from the 
midst of pleasure and debauch, and a most abject 
obsequiousness to Csftsar s power, forming the true 
plan of his interest, and pursuing it with a sur- 
prising vigor and address ; till, after many and 
almost insuperable difficulties, he obtained the so- 
vereign dominion, which he aimed at Lepidus 
was the chief instrument that he made use of; 
whom he employed very successfully at home, till 
he found himself in condition to support his pre- 
tensions alone, and then sent to the other side of 

* Restitit aliquandiu Collegis, ne qua fieret proscriptio, sed in* 
ceptam utroque acerbius exercait, &e. Socton. Aug. 27. 

i Nihil tarn indignum illo tempore fuit, quam quod aut Caesar 
aliquem proscribere coactus est, autab illo Cicero proecriplus esk 
Veil. Pat. 2. 66. . 

t Appian. 1. 4. 6lO. Dio. 1. 47. dSO. 
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the Alps, that, in case of any disaster in Italy, he 
might be provided with a secure resource in his 
army. By this management he had ordered his af« 
fairs so artfully, that, by conquering at Modena, he 
would have made himself, probably, the sole master 
of Rome ; while the only difference of being con- 
quered, was to admit two partners with him into 
the empire ; the one of whom^ at least, he was sure 
always to govern, 

Octavius's conduct was not less politic or vigo* 
rous : he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade, that he 
had 'good inclinations. too. As his want of years 
and authority made it imposs^iUe for him to succeed 
immediately to his uncle's powar, so his first bu- 
siness was, to keep the place vacant, till he should 
be more ripe for it ; and to give the exclusion, in 
the mean while, to every body else. With this view, 
he acted the Republican with great gravity ; put 
himself under the direction of Cicero; and was 
wholly governed by his advice, as far as his interest 
carried him ; that is, to depress Antony, and drive 
him out of Ita^ ; who was his immediate and most 
dangerous rival. ^ Here he stopt short, and paused 
awhile, to^ consider what new measures this new 
state of things would suggest ; when, by the un- 
expected death of the two consuls, finding himself, 
at once, the master of every thing at home, and 
Antony, by the help of Lepidus, rising again the 
stronger from his fall, he saw presently, that his 
best chance for empire was, to content himself with 
a share of it, till he should be in condition to seize 
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the whole ; and from the same policy with, which 
he joined himsdf with the Repubhc, to destroy 
Antony, he now joined with Antony, to^ oppress 
the Republic, as the best means of securing and 
adTdActng his own power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both ; a vain, weak^ 
inconstant man ; incapable of empire, yet aspiring 
to the possession of it ; and abwing the most glo-* 
nous opportunity of serving his country, to the 
nfst both of his country and himself. Htis wife 
was the sister of M. Brutus^ and his true int»est 
lay in adhering to that alliamre : for if, by the aif«* 
vice of Laterensis, he had joined with Plancus and 
I>. Brutus, to oppress Antony, and give, liberty to 
Rome, the merit of that service, added to the dig* 
fiity of his family and fortunes, would necessai^ 
have made him the fhst citizen of a free Repubhc. 
But his weakness deprived him of that glciy : he 
flattered himself, that the first share of power, which 
he seemed at present to possess, would give him, 
likewise, the first share of empire : not consider- 
ing, that military power depends on the reputation 
and abilities of him who possesses it : in which, as 
his colleagues far excelled him, so they would be 
sure always to eclipse, and whenever they thought 
it proper, to destroy him. This he found after- 
wards to be the case, when Caesar forced him to 
beg his life upon his knees, though at the head of 
twenty legions ; and deposed him Arom that dig- 
nity which he knew not how to snstain^. 

* Spoliata, quam tuer i Hon pottist, ^nitu. Votk Fst 9. ft* 
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Cic^o wasut his Tusoulan vi]lc^ with iiis brother 
and nephew, when he &st received the news of the 
proecription, and of their being included in it It 
WM the<lesign of the triumvirate to keep it a aecre^ 
if possible, to the nion^ent cif executioai; in order 
tp siifptiae those whom they had destined to -de* 
stmction, before they were aware of the danger^ 
or had time to escape. But some of Cicero's friends 
founds means to give him early notice of it; upon 
v^hich he set forward presently, with his brother 
and nephew, towards Astura, the nearest villa which 
he had upon the sea, with intent to transport 
themselves directly out of the reach of their 
enemies. But Quintus, being wholly unprepared 
for so sudden a voyage, resolved to turn bade with 
his son to Rome, in confidence of lying concealed 
there, till they could provide money and necessa* 
ries for their support abroad. Cicero, in the mean 
while, found a vessel ready for him at Astura, iii 
which he piesently embarked : but the winds being 
cross and turbulent, and the sea wholly uneasy to 
him, after he had sailed about two leagues along 
the coast, he landed at Circasuni, and spent a night 
near that place, in great anxiety and irresolution: 
the question was, what course he should steer; and 
whetiiier he should ily to Brutus or to Cassius, or 
to S. Pompeius; but after all his deliberations, none 
of them pleased him so much as the expedient of 
dying* : so that, as Plutarch says, he had some 

* Crcmutius CorJus -ftit, Ciceitoni, eniD co^itasset, untimiic 
Brutum Ao Cassittm,.an S. J^ompeiom peteFet, omnia ditplictusie 
pTVter mortem. Senec. Suasor. 6. 
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thoughts of returning to the city, and kiiling him- 
self in Caesar s house ; in order to leave the guilt 
and curse of his blood upon Caesar's perfidy and 
ingratitude : but the importunity of his servants 
prevailed with him to sail forwards to Cajeta, where 
he went again on shore, to repose himself in bis 
Formian villa, about a mile from the coast; weary 
of life and the sea, and declaring, that he would 
die in that country, which he had so often saved*. 
Here he slept soundly for several hours ; though, 
as some writers tell us, a great number of crows 
were fluttering all the while, and making a strange 
noise about his windows, as if to rouse and warn 
him of his approaching fate ; and that one of them 
made its way into the chamber, and pulled away 
his very bed cloaths ; till his slaves, admonished by 
this prodigy, and ashamed to see brute creatures 
more solicitous for his safety than tliemselve84 
forced him into his litter or portable chair, and 
carried him away towards the ship, through the 
private ways and walks of his woods ; having just 
heard, that soldiers were already come into the 
country in quest of him, and not far from the villa. 
As soon as they were gone, the soldiers arrived at 
the house ; and perceiving him to be fled, pursued 
immediately towards the sea, and overtook him in 
the wood. Their leader was one Popilius Laenas, 
a tribune or colonel of the army, whom Cicero had 

t Txdium tanilem eum & fug» & vitc cepit : regressusque ad 
tuperiorem villain, que paoUo plus mille passibas a mari abest» 
moriar, inquit, in patria, saspe servata. liv. Fragro. apud Seuec. 
Suasor. 1. vid. it. Plut. Cic 
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formerly defended and preserved in a capital canse. 
As soon as the soldiers appeared, the servants pre- 
pared themselves to fight, being resolved to defend 
their master's life at the hazard of their own : but 
Cicero commanded them to set him down^ and to 
make no resistance* : then looking upon his execu- 
tioners with a presence and firmness, which almost 
daunted them, and thrusting his neck as forwardiy 
as he could out of the litter, he bade them do their 
work, and take what they wanted : upon which 
they presently cut ofiT his head, and both his hands, 
and returned with them, in all haste and great joy^ 
towards Rome, as the most agreeable present which 
they could possibly carry to Antony. Popilius 
charged himself with the conveyance, without re- 
flecting on the infamy of carrying that head which 
had saved his oM'nf : he found Antony in the forum, 
surrounded with guards and clouds of people; but, 
upon shewing from a distance the spoils which he 
brought, he was rewarded, upon the spot, with the 
honor of a crown, and about eight thousand pounds 
sterling, Antony ordered the head to be fixed upon 
the rostra, between the two hands : a sad spectacle 
to the city, and what drew tears from every eye; 
to see those mangled members, which used to exert 
themselves so gloriously from that place, in defence 

* Satis constat servos fortiter fideliterque paratos fuisse ad di- 
micandum ; ipsum deponi lecticam, & quietus paii, quod ^ors ini-» 
qua cogeret, jussisse. Liv. Fragm. ib. 

f Ea Sarcina, tanquam opimis spoliis alacer in urbem rever« 
SOS est. Neque ei scetestum portanti onus succurrir, illuH so 
caput ferre, quod pro capite ejus quondam peroraverat. Val. 
Max. 5. 3. 
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of ihe lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
Roman people^ so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
•of sycophants and traitors. The deaths of the res^ 
says an historian of that age, caused only a private 
and particular sorrow, but Cicero's an universal 
ctne* : it was a triumph over the Republic itself; 
snd seemed to confinh and establish the perpetual 
slavery of Rome. Antony considered it as such^ 
Bnd, satiated with Cicero's blood, declared thepro- 
Bcriptiooi at an end. 

He was killed on the seventh of December, about 
ten days from the settlement of the triumvirate; 
after he had lived sixty-three years, eleven months, 
and five daysf. 

* Caeteroramque caedes privatos loctus excita^eruot ; ilia una 
commonem — [Cr«matiu8 Cordus. apud SenecJ Civitas lacrymas 
tenere noo potuit, qoum recisum Ciceroois caput in illis suis ros- 
ins Tideretur. L. Flon 4. 6. 

t Vid. Pint. inCic. V^ll. Pat. 2, 64. Liv. Fragm^ apud Scnec. 
^ppian. 1. 4. 60U Di(V 1. 47. p. 330. Kghii Annal* ad A. U. 
710. 
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The story of Cicero's de^th continued fre^h on 
the minds of the Romans for many ages after it j 
and was delivered down to posterity, with all it4 
circumstances, as one of the most affecting an^ 
memorable events of their history : so that the spo^ 
on which it happened,^ seems to have been visited 
by travellers with a kind of religious reverence*. 
The odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet it left 
a stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on Augustus; 
which explains the reason of that silence wTjich is 
observed about him by the writers of that age j 
«nd why his name is not so much as mentioned, 
cither by Horace or Virgil, For though his cha* 
racter would have furnished a glorious subject for 
many noble lines, yet it was no subject for court 
poets ; since the very mention of him must have 
been a satire on the prince; especially while An- 
tony lived ; among the sycophants of whose court, 
it was fashionable to insult his memory by all the 
methods of calumny that wit and malice could in- 
vent : nay Virgil, on an occasion that could hardly 
fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing 
justice to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather 
to Rome itself, by yielding the superiority of elp- 

* SB|>e Clodio Ciceronem expeitenti & Antonio Occident!, vi- 
demiir irasci. Sen. de ira. 2. 2. 

Kixi^A^y — ^evyant tU tSiov Xc^Uv^ S miS* Ifo^v raSf t« wmdout 
*T3bv. App. p. 600. 

Vol. IIL U 
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quence to the Gi'eeks, which they, themselves, had 

been forced to yield to Cicero*. 

Livy, however, whose candour made Augustus 

call him a Pompeiant, while out of complaisance 
to the times, he seems to extenuate the crime of Cice- 

Ws murder, yet, after a high encomium of his virtues, 
declares, that to praise him as he deserved, required 
the eloquence of Cicero himselfj. Augustus, too, 
as Plutarch tells us, happening one day to catch 
his grandson reading one of Cicero's books, which, 
for fear of the emperor's displeasure, the boy en- 
deavored to hide under his gown, took the book 
into his hands, and turning over a great part of it, 
gave it back again, and said, this was a learned 
man, my child, and a lover of his country^. 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero subsided, by the death of those 
whom private interests and personal quarrels had 
engaged to hate him when hving, and defame him 
when dead, so his name and memory began to shine 

* — *Orabuiit causas melius, &c. -^n. 6. 849. 

+ T. Livius — Cii. Pompeium tantis laudibus luHt, ut Pompeia« 
• Dum euro Augustus appeUaret. Tacit. Ann. 4. 34. 

J —Si quis tamen virlutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, acer, 
inemorabilis fuit, & in cujus laudes sequendas Cicerone laudatore 
opus fuerit. Liv. Fragm. apud Senec. Suasor. 6u 

§ Plut. vit. Cic. There is another story of the same kind re- 
corded by Microbius, to shew Augustus's moderation with regard 
also to Caio : that Augustus being one day in the house which had 
belonged to Cato, where the master of it, out of comphment lo bis 
great guest, look occasion to. reflect on Cato's perverseness, he 
stopped I im short, by saying, that he who would suffer no change 
in the constitution of his city, was a good citizen, and honest man : 
but, by this eharacter of CatoV honesty, he gave a severe wound 
to bib own, who not only changed but usurped, the government of 
his country. Macrob. Saturn, 2. 4. 
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out in its proper lustre : and in the reign even of 
Tiberius, when an eminent senator and historian, . 
Cremutius Cordus, was condemned to die for 
praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could not forbear 
breaking out into the following warm expostula- 
tion with Antony, on the subject of Cicero's death: 
*' Thou hast done nothing, Antony; hast done no- • 
** thing, I say, by setting a price on that diving 
** and illustrious head, and by a detestable reward, 
" procuring the death of so great a consul and pre- 
** server of the Republic. Thou hast snatched from 
^* Cicero a troublesome being ; a declining age ; a 
** life more miserable under thy dominion, than 
" death itself; but, so far from diminishing the 
" glory of his deeds and sayings, thou hast in- 
" creased it. He lives, and will live, in the me- 
*' mory of all ages ; and, as long as this system of 
" nature, whether by chance or providence, or 
'" what way soever formed, which he alone, of all 
** the Romans, comprehended in his mind, and il- 
** lustrated by his eloquence, shall remain entire, it 
** will draw the praises of Cicero along with it ; and 
** all posterity will admire his writings against thee, 
" curse thy act against him—*," 

From this period, all the Roman writers, whether 
poets or historians, seem to vie with each other in 
celebrating the praises of Cicero, as the most il- 
lustrious of all their patriots, and the parent of the 
Roman wit and eloquence ; who had done more 
honor to his country, by his writings, than all their 
conquerors by their arms, and extended th^ bound'. 

* Veil. Pat. 2. C6. 

U2 
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of their learning beyond those of their empire*. So 
that their very emperors, near three centuries after 
his death, began to reverence him in the class of 
their inferior deities-}*: a rank which he would have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live in 
papal Rome, where he could not have failed, as 
Erasmus says, from the innocence of his life, of 
obtaining tlie honor and title of a saintj. 

As to his person, he was tall and slender, with a 
neck particularly long ; yet his features were regu- 
lar and manly ; preserving a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness and 
serenity, that imprinted both affection and respect^. 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
confirmed by his management of it, as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active, 
as well as the most studious life, with perpetual 
health and vigor. The care that he employed 
upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and 
rubbing, with a few turns every day in his gardens, 
for the refreshment of his voice from the labor of 
the bar|| : yet, in the summer, he generally gave 



* Facundise, latiarumque literarum parens — atque — omnium 
triumphorum lauream adepte majoreni, quanto plus est ingenii 
Romani terminos in tantum proroovisse,quain imperii. Plin. Hist. 
7. 30. 

Qui eflfecit, ne quorum arma viceramus, eorum ingenio vince^ 
remur. Veil. Pat. 2. 34. 

+ Laroprid. vit. Alex. Sever, c. 31. 

I Quern arbitror, si Christianam philosophiam didicisset, in eo- 
rum numero censendum fuisse, qui nunc ob vitam innuccnter pie- 
que transactam, pro Divis honorantur. Erasm. Ciceronian, vers, 
finero. 

§ £i quidem facies decora ad senectutem, prosperaque perman- 
sit valetudo. Asin. Poll, apud Senec. Suasor. 6. 

II Com recreands voculae causa, mibi necesse esset ambulare. 
Ad Att. 2. 23. Plut* in vit. 
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himself the exercise of a journey, to visit his seve- 
ral estates and villas in different parts of Italy. 
But his principal instrument of health, was diet 
and temperance: by these, he preserved himself 
from all violent distempers ; and, when he happened 
to be attacked by any slight indisposition, used to 
enforce the severity of his abstinence, and starve 
it presently by fasting*. 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise haveusual,' 
ly considered as an index of the mind, he observed, 
what he prescribes^in his Book of Otjfices, a modesty 
and decency, adapted to his rank and character : 
a perpetual cleanliness, without the appearance of 
pains ; free from the affectation of singularity ; and 
avoiding the extremes of a rustic negligence, and 
foppish delicacy t : both of which are equally con- 
trary to true dignity ; the one implying an igno- 
rance, or illiberal contempt of it; the other a 
childish pride and ostentation of proclaiming our 
pretensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour was 
very amiable : he was a most indulgent parent, a 
sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous 
miaster. His letters are full of the tenderest ex- 
pressions of his love for his children ; in whose en- 
dearing conversation, as he often tells us, he used 
to drop aU his cares, and relieve himself from all 

^ Cum quidem bidaum ita jejunus fuissem, at ne aquam qui« 
iem gustaram. £p. Fapi. f. 26. vid. Plut. 

f Adbihen4a munditia non odiosa, neque exquisita nimis; 
tantum quae Aigiat agrestem & inbuHMtnam negligentiam. Ead)em 
ratio est babei^da veititus : in quo, sicut in plerisque rebus, me- 
diocritM optima, est. Pe Offic i. 36. 

U3 
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his straggles in the senate and the foram*. The 
same aiFection, in an inferior degree, was extended 
also to his slaves ; when, by their fidelity and ser- 
vices, they had recommended themselves to his fa- 
vor. We have seen a remarkable instance of it in 
Tiro, whose case was no otherwise different from 
the rest, than as it was distinguished by the supe- 
riority of his merit In one of his letters to Atti- 
cus, *' I have nothing more," says he, " to write ; 
" and my mind, indeed, is somewhat ruffled at pre- 
" sent ; for. Sositheus, my reader, is dead ; a hope- 
" ful youth, which hafe afflicted me more than one 
" would imagine the death of a slave ought to 
" dot/' 

He entertained very high notions of friendship; 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human life ; 
which he has beautifully illustrated in his enter- 
taining treatise on that subject, where he lays down 
no other rules, than what he exemplified by his 
practice. For in all the variety of friendships, in 
which his eminent rank engaged him, he was never 
charged with deceiving, deserting, or even slight- 
ing any one, whom he had once called his friend, 
or esteemed an honest man. It was his delight to 
advance thiir prosperity, to relieve their adversity; 
the same friend to both fortunes ; but more zealous 
only in the bad, where his help tvas the most 
wanted, and his services the most disinterested; 
looking upon it not as a friendship, but a sordid 

* Ut tantum requietis fiabeam, quantum cumuxore, & fiUola, 
& mllito Cicerone c Miturpitur. Ad Ati. 1. 18. 

t Nam |»uer fesi.vus, ana;^no8tes nosier, Sositheus decesserat, 
mcque plus quam bervi murs debere videbaiur, commoverat. Ad 
Au. 1. 12. 
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traffic and merchandize of benefits, where good of- 
fices are to be weighed by a nice estimate of gain 
and loss*. He calls gratitude the mother of vir- 
tues ; reckons it the most capital of all duties ; and 
uses the words, grateful and good, as terms sy- 
nonimous, and inseparably united in the same cha- 
racter. His writings abound with sentiments of 
this sort, as his life did with the examples of themf 4 
so that one of his friends, in apologising for the 
importunity of a request, observes to him, with 
great truth, that the tenor of his life would be a 
sufficient excuse for it ; since he had established 
such a custom, of doing every thing for his friends, 
that they no longer requested, but claimed a right 
to command him:|;. 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends 
than placable to his enemies; readily pardoning 
the greatest injuries upon the slightest submission ; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities or 
opportunities of revenging himself, yet, when it 
was in his power to hurt, he sought out reasons to 
forgive ; and whenever he was invited to it, never 
declined a reconciliation with his most inveterate 

* Ubi ilia sdncta amicitia? ai nou ipse, amicus per se aipatur 
toto pectore. [de Leg, 1. 18.} qiiam si ad fructum nostrum re- 
feremtis, non ad illius commoda, quem diligimus, non erit ista 
amicitia, sed mercatura qusedam utilitatum suarum. De Nat, 
Peor. 1. 44. 

t Cum omnibus virtutibus me affectum esse cupiam, tamen 
nibil est quod malim, quam me 6^ gratum esse & videri. Est 
enim hsec una virtus non solum maxima, sed etiam mater viriu- 
tum omnium — qux potest esse jucunditas virae sublatis amicitiis ? 
qux porro amicitia potest esse inter ingratos ? Pro. Plane. 33, de 
Fin. 2. 22. 

t Nam quod ita consueris pro amicis laborare, non jam sic 
sperant abs te, sed etiam sic imperanl tibi familiares. Ep. Fam. 
6.7. 

U4 
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Enemies ; of which there are numerous instances in 
his history. He declared nothing to be more laud* 
able and worthy of a great num, than placability ; 
and laid it doMrn, for a natural duty, to moderate 
our revenge, and observe a temper in punishing ; 
and held repentance to be a sufficient ground for 
{emitting it : and it was one of his sayings, deli- 
vered to a public assembly, that his enmities were 
mortal, his friendships immortal*. 

His manner of living was agreeable to the digni- 
ty of his character ; splendid and noble ; his house 
was o|>en to all the learned strangers and philoso- 
phers of Greece and Asia ; several of whom were 
constantly entertained in it, as part of his family, 
and spent their whole lives with himf. His levee 
was perpetually crowded with multitudes of all 
ranks ; even Pompey, himself, not disdaining to 
frequent it The greatest part came, not only to 
pay their compliments, but to attend him on days 
of business to the senate or the forum ; where, upon 
any debate or transaction of moment, they con- 
stantly waited to conduct him home again : but, 
On ordinary days, when these morning visits were 

* Est eniin ulciscendi h puniendi modus. Atque haud scio, 
ansatissity eum, qui Iace68ierit,injurije suae ^oenitere. [de OfHc. 1. 
xi.] nihil enitn laudabilius, nihil magno viro dignius, placabiiitate 
ta clementta, [ib. 25.] 

Cum par cere vel Jaedere potuissem, igDOScendi quzerebam caU- 
sas, non puniendi occasiones — Fragm. Cic. ex Marcellino. — 

N'que vero me poeniiet ronrtales ioimicitias, sempiternas ami- 
citias habere. Pro C* Rabir. Post. 12. 

f D( cii»Mmorum hominum familiaiitatc^, quibus semper d(H 
mus nosira floru', & Principes illi, Diodutus, Philo, Aaliocbos, 
Posuionius, a quibus instituti sumus. De Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 

Eram cum Dioduto Stoico; qui cum babitavisset apud me, 
mecumque vixibbet, nupcr est domi mee mortuus. Brut. 433. 
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over, as they usually were before ten, he retired to 
his books, and shut himself up in his library, 
without seeking any other diversion, but what his 
children afforded to the short intervals of his lei* 
sure*. His supper was his greatest meal ; and the 
usual season with all the great of enjoying • their 
friends at table, which was frequently prolonged to 
a late hour of the night : yet he was out of his bed 
«very morning before it was light ; and never used 
to sleep again at noon, as all others generally did, 
and as it is commonly practised in Rome to this 
dayf. 

But though he was so temperate and studious, 
yet, when he was engjiged to sup with others, ei- 
ther at home or abroad, he laid aside his rules, and 
forgot the invalid ; and was gay and sprightly, and 
the very soul of the company. When friends were 
met together, to heighten the comforts of social 
life, he thought it inhospitable, not to contribute 
his share to their common mirth, or to damp it by 
a churlish reservedness. But he was really a lover 
of cheerful entertainments ; being of a nature re- 
markably facetious, and singularly turned to rail- 
lery:}; : a talent, which was of great service to him 

* Cum bene completa domus est tempore roatutino, cum ad 
forum stipati gregibus, amicorum descendimus — Ad Att. 1. IS. 

Mane salutamus domi bonos viros muhos— ubi salutatio de- 
iluxil litteris me involve — [Ep. Fam. 9- 20.] Cum salutationi nos 
dedimus amicorum — abdo me in Bibliotbecam. £p. Fam. 7- 28. 

Post boram quartam molesti cxteri non sunt. Ad Att. 2. 14, * 

-f Nunc quidem propter intermissionem forensis operas, & lu* 
cubrationes detraxi & meridiationes addidi, quibus uti antea non 
solebam. De Div. 2. 6S. 

I Ego autem, existimes quod lubet, mirifice capior facetiis, 
inaxime nostratibus. — [Ep. Faro. 9* 15.] Nee id ad voluptatejn 
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mt the bar, to correct the petulance of an adversary; 
lelirve the satiety of a tedious cause ; divert the 
minds of the judges ; and mitigate the rigor of a 
sentence, by making both the bench and audience 
merry at the expence of the accuser*. 

This use of it was always thought fair, and great- 
ly applauded in public trials ; but in private con- 
versations, he was charged, sometimes, with push- 
ing his raillery too far; and, through a conscious- 
ness of his superior wit, exerting it often intempe- 
rately, without reflecting what cruel wounds his 
lashes inflictedf . Yet, of all his sarcastical jokes, 
which are transmitted to us by antiquity, we shall 
not observe any, but what were pcMuted against cha- 
racters, either ridiculous or profligate ; such as be 
despised for their follies, or hated for their vices; 
and though be might provoke the spleen, and 
quicken the malice of enemies, more than was con- 
sistent with a regard to his own ease, yet he never 
appeals to have hurt or lost a friend, or any one 
whom he valued, by the levity of jesting. 



refero, sed ad commuiuiatem vitas atque vfctos, renMssioneisque 
aminorum, quae roaxirae sermone efficitur familiari, qui est in 
conviviis dulcissimub — [ib. 24.] convivio delector. Ibi loqaor 
quod in solum, ut dicitur, & gemitum etiam in risuii mascimos 
transfeio. [ib. 26. J 

♦ — Suavis ebt & vehemeuter saepe utiKs jocus & facetiae — 
jnultum in causis perba^pe !epore & facetiis profici vidi. De OraU 
2. 54. 

Quae risum judicis movendo & illos tristes solvit affect us, ic 
animum ab iuteuirone rerum frequenter avertit, & aliquando e- 
tiam reficit, Sc a satietate vel a fatigatione renovat. Quint)]. 1. 6^ 
c. 3. 

t Noster vero nun solum extra judicia, sed in ipsis etiam ora^ 
tionibu;* habitus est nimius risus affectator — ib, vid. Plut. 
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It is certain that the fame of his wit was as cele- 
brated as that of his eloquence, and that several 
spurious collections of his sayings were handed 
about, in Rome, in his life-time* ; till his friend 
Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publish an authentic edition of them, 
in a volume which he addressed to Cicero himselff. 
Caesar, likewise, in the height of his'power, having 
taken a fancy to collect the apophthegms, or me- 
morable sayings of eminent men, gave strict orders 
to all his friends, who used to frequent Cicero, to 
bring him every thing of that sort, which happened 
to drop from him in their company;};. But Tiro, 
Cicero's freed-man, who served him chiefly in his 
studies and literary aifairs, published, after his 
death, the most perfect coUection of his sayings, in 
three boolcs: where Quintilian, however, wishes 
that he had been more sparing in the number, and 
judicious in the choice of them§. None of these 
books are now remaining, nor any other specimen 
of the jests, but what are incidentally scattered in 
different parts of his own and other people's writ- 
ings ; which, as the same judicious critic observes, 

* Ais enim, ut ego discesseriro, omnia omniam dicta — in me 
conferri — Ep. Fara. 7. 32. it. 9. 16. 

•f Liber iste, quern mihi misisti, quantum babet declarationem 
amoris tui ? primum, qujod tibi facetum videtur quicquid ego dixi, 
quod aliis furtasse non item : deiude, quod ilia, sive faceta sunt, 
sive sic fiunt, narrante te, venustissima. — Ep. faro. 15. 21. 

J Audio Caesarem, cum voluminajam confecerit dmo^eyfjuaHuVf 
si quod afferatur pro meo, quod meum non sit, rejicere solere — 
hac ad ilium cum reliquis actis perferuntur ; ita enim ipse manda- 
vit. Ep. Fam. 9. I6. 

§ Utinam libertus ejus Tiro, aut alius quisquis fuijt, qui tres 

bac de re libros edidit, parcius diccorum numero indulsisset 6c 

plus jodicii in eligendis, quam in congerendis studii adbibuisset. — 
Quintil* 1/6. c. 3. 
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through the change of taste in different ages, and 
the want of that action or gesture, which gave the 
chief spirit to many of them^ could never be ex- 
plained to advantage, though several had attempted 
it How much more cold, then, and insipid, must 
they needs appear to us, whQ are unacquainted with 
the particular characters and stories to which they 
relate, as well* as the peculiar fashions, humor, and 
taste of wit, in that age ? Yet, even in these, as 
Quintilian also tells us, as well as in his other com- 
positions, people would sooner find what they 
might reject, than what they could add to them*. 
He had a great number of fine houses in different 
parts of Italy ; some writers reckon up eighteen ; 
which, excepting the family-seat at Arpinum, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself.-*- 
They were situated generally near to the sea, 
and' placed at proper distances along the lower 
coast, between Rome and Pompeii, which was 
about four leagues beyond Naples, and, for the 
elegance of structure, and the delights of tberr 
situation, are called by him tlie eyes or the beauties 
of Italy !• Those in which he took the most plea- 
sure, and usually spent some part of every year, 
were his Tusculum, Antium, Astura, Arpinum ; his 
Formian, Cuman, Puteolan, and Pompeian villas ; 

^ Qui tftroen nunc quoque, ut In omni ejus ingenio, facilius 
quid rejici, qoam quid adjici possit, inveuient. lb. vid. etiam Ma« 
creb. Sit urn. 2. K 

f Quod que temporis in pra&diolrs nostm, 8c belle aedificatis, 8c 
ffitTs amcniis consumi potuit, in peregrinatione consucnimus — [Ad 
Att. l6. 3.] cur ocellus halise, villulas meas nan video ? ib: 6*. 
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all of them largfe enough for the reception not only 
of his own family, but of his friends and numerous 
guests ; many of irhom, of the first quality, used to 
pass several days with him, in their excursions 
from Rome. But, besides these, that may pro- 
perly be reckoned seats, with large plantations and 
gardens around them, he had several littJe inns, as 
he calls them, or baiting places, on the road, built 
for his accommodation, in passing from one house 
to another*. 

His Tusculan house had been Sylla's, the dicta* 
tor, and in one of its apartments had a painting of 
his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marsic 
war, in which Cicero had served under him as a vo- 
lunteer! : it was about four leagues from Rome, on 
the top of a beautiful hill, covered with the villas 
of the nobility, and affording an agreeable prospect 
of the city, and the country around it, with plenty 
of water flowing through his grounds, in a large 
stream or canal, for which he paid a rent to the 
corporation of Tusculum J. Its neighbourhood to 
Rome gave him the opportunity of a retreat, at 
any hour, from the fatigues of the bar, or the se- 
nate, to breathe a little fresh air, and divert him- 
self with his friends or family : so that this was the 
place in which he took the most delight, and speiit 
the greatest share of his leisure ; and, for that rea- 
son, improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
houses]]. 

* £go accept in Diversoriojo Sinuessanu, tuas lit'eras. Ad 
Alt. 14. 8. 

t Idque etiam in villa suaTusculana, quae postea fuit Ciceronis, 
Sylla pinxit. Plin. Hist. Nat. 22. 6. 

X Ego Tusculanis pro Aqua Crabra vccti^al pendam, quia a 
Municlpio fundum accepi. — Con* Rull. 3. 2. 

II Quae mihl antea signa misisti, — ea omnia in Tusculanum de- 
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When a greater satiety of the city, or a longer 
vacation in the forum, disposed him to seek a 
calmer scene, and more undisturbed retirement, he 
used to remove to Antium, or Astura. At Antium 
he placed his best collection of books, and, as it 
was not above thirty miles from Rome, he could 
have daily intelligence there of every thing that 
passed in the city. Astura was a little island, at 
the mouth of a river of the same name, about two 
leagues farther towards the south, between the 
promontories of Antium and Circseum, and in the 
view of them both, — a place peculiarly adapted to 
the purposes of solitude, and a severe retreat, — co- 
vered with a thick wood, cut out into shady walks, 
in which he used to spend the gloomy and splene- 
tic moments of his life. 

In the height of summer, the mansion house, at 
Arpinum, and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, afforded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the heats ; 
where, in tlie greatest that he had ever remembered, 
we find him refreshing himself, as he writes to his 



portabo. — [Ad Att. 1. 4.] Nos ex omaibus laboribus & moles- 
tiis uno illo in loco conquiescimus. [lb. 5.] Nos Tuscslano ita 
delectamur, ut nobismet ipsis turn denique, cum illo venimus, pla- 
cearous. lb. 6. 

The situation of thisTuscuIan house, which had been built, per- 
haps, by Sylla, confirms what Seneca has observed of the villas of 
all the other great captains of Rome — Marius, Pompey, Caesar; tha* 
they were placed always on hills, or the highest ground that the 
could find , it being thought more military, to command the view 
of the country beneath them, and that houses so situated bad the 
appearance of a camp, rather than a villa — [Senec. Epist. 51.] — 
But this delightful spot is now possessed by a convent of monks, 
called Grotta Ferrata, where they still shew the remains of Ci 
cero's columns and fine buildings, and the ducts of water that 
flowed through his gardens. 
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brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool 
stream of his Fibrenus*, 

His other villas were situated in the more public 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Rome 
had their houses of pleasure. He had two at For- 
miae, a lower and upper villa ; the one near to the 
port of Cajeta, the other upon the mountains ad« 
joining : he had a third on the shore of Baias, be- 
tween the lake Avemus and Puteoli, wliich he calb 
his Puteolan : a fourth on the hills of old Cumae, 
called his Cuman villa ; and a iBfth at Pompeii, four 
leagues beyond Naples, in a country famed for the 
purity t)f its air, fertility of its soil, and delicacy, of 
its fruits. His Puteolan house was built after the 
plan of the academy at Athens, and called by that 
name, being adorned with a portico and a grove^ 
for the same use of philosophical conferences. — 
Some time after his death, it fell into the hands of 
Antistius Vetus, who repaired and improved it; 
when a spring of warm water, which happened to 
burst out in one part of it, gave occasion to the 
following epigram, made by Laurea TuUius, one of 
Cicero's freed-men. 



n 



Quo tua Romanoe vindcx clarissiitic linguae 
Sylva loco melius surgere jussa viret, 

Atque AcademitB celebratam nomine villam 
Nunc reparat cultu sub potiore Vetus, 

Hie etiani apparent lympbae non ante repertae, 
Languida qus infuso lamina rore levant. 

* Ego ex magnis caloribus, non enim roerainimus majores, ia 
Arpinati, summa cum amcenitate fiummis, me r«feci iudorum die- 
bus. Ad Quiuc. 3. 1. 
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Nimimm lociit ipse sni Cicef onis honori 
Hoc dedit, bac fontes cum patefecit ope. 

Ut quoniam totum legitur sine fine per cMrbem^ 
Sint pluresy oculis quae medeantur, aque*. 

Where groves, once thine, now with fresh verdure bloom. 

Great parent of the eloquence of Rome, 

And where thy academy, favorite seat, 

Now to Antistias yields its sweet retreat, 

A gushing stream bursts out, oi wond'rous power. 

To heal the eyes, and weakenM sight restore. 

The place, which ail its pride from Cicero drew. 

Repays this honor to his memory due. 

That, since his works throughout the world are spread. 

And with such eagerness by all are read, 

New springs, of healing quality, should rise. 

To ease tb* increase of labor to the eyes. 

The furniture of his houses was suitable to the 
elegance of his taste and the magnificence of his 
buildings ; his galleries were adorned with statues 
and paintings of the best Grecian masters, and his 

•Plin. Hist.Nat. 1. 31. 2. 

This villa was afterwards an imperial palace, possessed bv 
the emperor Hadrian, who died and was buried in it, where he :s 
supposed to have breathed out that last and celebrated adieu to 
his little pallid, frightened, fluttering soul [l] ; which would have 
left him with less regret, if, from Cicero's habitation on «arth, it 
had known iHe way ^o those regions above, where Cicero probably 
still lives, in the fruition of endless happiness [^J: 

[l] Antmula vagnla, blandula, 
Hospes, Comesque corporis, 
Qu« »anc abibis in loca, 
. Pallidula, rigida, nudula. 
Nee, ut soles^ dabis jocos. 

^ii Spartian. Vid. Hadr. S5. 

[8] Ubi nn£c agat anima Ciceronis, fortasse non est bumani jndidi 
pronuntiare : me certe non admodum adversum habituri «nt in fereodis 
calculis, qui sperant ilium apud Superos quietam vitam agere-^Erasm. 
Proonn, in TuaC Quaest. ad Job. Ulatten. 
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vessels and moveables were of the best work and 
choicest itiaterials. There was a cedar table of his 
remaining in Pliny's time, said to be the first which 
was ever seen in Rome, and to have cost him eighty 
pounds*. He thought it the part of ah eAiinent 
citizen to preserve an unifomiity of character in 
every article of his conduct, and to illustrate his 
dignity by the splendor of his life. This was the 
reason of the great variety of his houses, and of 
their situation in the most conspicuous parts of 
Italy, along the course of the Appian road ; that 
they might occur ^t every stage to the observation 
of travellers, and lie commodious for the reception 
and entertainment of his friends. 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflects on what 
the old writers have said, of the mediocrity of his 
paternal estate, will be at a loss to conceive whence 
aH his revenues flowed, that enabled him to sustain 
the vast expence of building and maintaining such 
a number of noble houses : but the solution will be 
easy, when we recollect the great opportunities that 
he had of improving his original fortunes. The 
two principal funds of wealth to the leading men 
of Rome, were, — first, the public magistracies and 
provincial commands j secondly, the presents of 
kings, princes, and foreign states^ whom they had 
obliged by their services and protection: and. 
though no man was more moderate in The use of 
these advantages than Ciceio, yet, to one of his 
prudence, oeconomy, aiad contempt of vicious plea- 

* £xt|it bodie M. Ciceronift, in ilia pnupertate, et quod magis 
joairum est, illo ^vo empta B. S,. X. [Plin. Hist. Nar. 13^ 1.5.] 
unlliuft ante CiceroQiauaoi Tetustior memoiiaest. ib. l6. 

Vol. III. ' X 
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sures, these were abundantly sufficient to answer 
all his expences* : for, in his province of Cilicia, 
after all the memorable instances of his generosity, 
by which he saved to the public a full milliou 
sterling, which all other governors had applied to 
their private use, yet, at the expiration of his year, 
he left, in the hands of the publicans, in Asia, near 
twenty thousand pounds, reserved from the strict 
dues of his government, and remitted to him af* 
terwards at Romef. But there was another way 
of acquiring money, esteemed the most reputable 
of any, which brought large and frequent supplies 
to him, the legacies of deceased friends. It was 
the peculiar custom of Rome, for the clients and 
dependents of families, to bequeath, at their death, 
to their patrons, some considerable part of their 
estates, as the most effectual* testimony of their re- 
spect and gratitude ; and the more a man received 
in this way, the more it redounded to his credit — 
Thus Cicero mentions it, to the honor of LucuUus, 
that, while he governed Asia, as proconsul, many 
great estates were left to him, by will;}; : and Nepos 
tells us, in praise of Attjcus, that he' succeeded to 
many inheritances of the same kind, bequeathed to 
him oh no other account than of his friendly and 
amiable temper§. Cicero had his full share of 



♦ Parva sunt, quas desunt nostris qoidem moribus, h. ea sant 
ad explicanduro expeditissima, modo valeamus. Ad Quint. 2. 15. 

t ii.go in cistophoro in Asia habeo ad H. S. bis & vicies, hujus 
pecuoias permutatione fidem noitram facile tuebere. Ad Att. 
xi. 1. 

I Maximas audio tibi, L. Luculle, pro tua eximia liberalitate, 
inaximisque beneficiis in tuos, venisse hereditates. Pro Flacc. 34. 

§ Multas enim hereditates nulla alia re, quam bonitateest con- 
seculus. Vit. Alt. 21. 
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these testamentary donations, as we see from the 
many instances of them mentioned in his letters* ; 
and when he was falsely reproached by Antony, 
with being neglected on these occasions, he de- 
clared, in his reply, that he had gained, from this 
single article, about two hundred thousand pounds, 
by the free and. voluntary gifts of dying friends ;— 
not the forged wills of persons unknown to him ; 
with which he charged Antonyf. 

His iporal character was never blemished by the 
stain or any habitual vice, but was a shining pat- 
tern of virtue to an age, of all others, the most li- 
centious and profligatej. His mind was superior 
to all the sordid passions which engross little souls ; 
— avarice, envy, malice, lust. . If we sift his fami- 
liar letters, we cannot discover in them the least 
hint of any thing base, immodest, spiteful, or per- 
fidious ; but an uniform principle of benevolence, 
justice, love of his friends and country, flowing 
through the whole, and inspiring all his thoughts 
and actions. Though no man ever felt the effects 
of other people's envy more severely than he, yet 
no man was ever more free from it : this is allowed 
to him by all the old writers, and is evident, indeed, 
from his works ; where we find him perpetually 
praising and recommending whatever was laudable, 
even in a rival or an adversary ; celebrating merit, 
wherever it was found, whether in the ancients, 6t 

• Ad Att. 2. 20. xi. 2. Pro Mil. 18. 

t Hereditates mihi negasti venire — ego enim amplius H. S. du* 
centies acceptum hereditatibus retuli ■ me nemo, nisi amicus, 
fecit heredem ■ te is, quern ia vidisti nunquam. Philip. 2. l6. 

J Cum vita fuerit integra, nee integta solum sed etiam casta* 
Brasm. EpUt. ad Jo. UlaltcB. 
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his contemporaries, whether in Greeks or Romans,^ 
and verifying a maxim, whicli he had declared, in 
a speech to the senate, that no man could be en-» 
vious of another*s virtue, who was conscious of his 
own*. 

His sprightly wit would naturally have re-» 
commended him to the favor of the ladies, whose 
company he used to frequent when young, and 
with many of whom, of the first quality, he waa 
oft engaged, in his riper years, to confer about 
the interests of their husbands, brothers, or rela-^ 
tions, who were absent from Rome : yet we meet 
with no trace of any criminal gallantry or intrigue 
>vith any of them. In a letter to Paetus, towards 
the end of his life, he gives a jocose account of his 
supping with their friend Volumnius, an Epicureau 
wit, of the first class, when the famed courtesan, 
' Cytheris, who had been Volumnius*s slav^, and was 
then his mistress, made one of the company at ta-r 
ble ; where, after several jokes on that incident, he 
says, that he never suspected that she would have 
been of the party ; and though he was ahvays a 
lover of cheerfijl entertainments, yet nothing of 
that s®rt had ever pleased him when young, much 
less now, when he was oldf. There was one lady, 
however, called Casrellia, with whom he kept up a 
particular familiarity and correspondence of letters ; 
on which Dio, as it has been already hinted, ab- 
surdly grounds some little scandal, though he owns 
her. to have been seventy years old. She is fre- 

* Doclarasti ver^im esse id, quod ego semper sensi, neminem al- 
terius, qui sua? conuderet, virtuti invidere. Philip, x. 1. vid> Plot. 

t Me vero nihil istorum ne juvenem quidem inovit unquam, bc 
Duo^ ^ieoen. £p. Fam. 9. 26, 
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quently mentioned in Cicero's letters, as a lover of 
books and philosophy, and, on that account, as 
fond of his company and writings ; but while, out 
of complaisance to her sex, and a regard to her un- 
common talents, he treated her always with respect ; 
yet, by the hints which he drops of her to Atticus, 
it appears that she had no share of his affections, or 
any real authority with him*. 

His failings were as few as were ever found i& 
kuy eminent genius j such as flowed from his con- 
stitution, not his will, and were chargeable rather to 
the condition of his humanity, than to the fault of 
the maui He was thought to be too sanguine in 
prosperity, too desponding in adversity, and apt to 
persuade himself, in each fortune, that it would ne* 
ver have an endf. This is Pollio's account of hltii, 
which seems, in general, to be true ; Brutus touches 
the first part of it, in one of his letters to him, and 
when things were going prosperously against An- 
tony, puts him gently in mind, that he seemed to 
trust too much to his hopes:|: : and he himself allows 
the second, and says, that if any one Was timorous 
in great and dangerous events, apprehending al- 
ways the worst, rather than hoping the best, he was 

* Miriiice c^rellia, studio videlicet philosophise iagrans, des- 
cribit a tuis: istos ipsos de finibus habet—- [Ad Att. 13. 2l.]C{e- 
reilias faeile satisfeci ; nee valde laborare visa est : & si ilia ego 
certe non laborarcm— lb. 15. 1. it. 12. 51. 14. 19- Fam. 18. 72. 
Quintil. 6. 3, Dio. SOS, 

t Utinam moderatius secandas res, & fortius adversas ferre po- 
tuittset! namque utrasque cum venerant ei, mutari eas non posse 
tebatur. Asin. Poll, apud Sen. Suasor. 6. * 

I Qua in re, Cicero, vir optime ac fortissime, mihique merito 
& meo nomine & fteipub. Carissiroe^ nimis credere videris spei tuse 
—Brut* ad Cic. 4. 

X3. 
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the man ; and, if that was a fault, confesses him- 
self not to be free from it* : yet, in explaining af- 
terwards the nature of this timidity, it was such, 
he tells us, as shewed itself, rather, in foreseeing 
dangers, than in encountering them : an explica- 
tion which the latter part of his life fiilly confirmed, 
and above all his death/^ which no man could sus- 
tain with greater courage and resolutionf. 

But the most conspicuous and glaring passion of 
his soul was, the love of glory and thirst of praise : 
a passion, that he not only avowed, but freely in- 
dulged ; and sometimes, as he himself confesses, to 
a degree even of vanity J. This often gave his ene- 
mies a plausible handle of ridiculing his pride and 
arrogance§ ; while the forwardness that he shewed 
to celebrate his own merits, in alf his public speeches, 
seemed to justify their censures : and, since this is 
generally considered as the grand foible of his life, 
and has been handed down, implicitly, from age to 
age, without ever being fairly examined, or rightly 
understood, it will be proper to lay open the source 
from which the passion itself flowed, and explain 

* Nam 81 qaisquam est timidus in magnis periculosisqoe rebus, 
semperque magis adversos rerum exitas metuens, quam speraDs se- 
cundos, is ego sum : & si hoc Yitium eat« eo me non carere cod£> 
teor. Ep. Faro. 6. 14. 

t Parum fortis videbatur quibasdam : quibus optirae respondit 
ipse, noo se timidum- in suscipiendis, sed in providendis periculis: 
quod probavit morte quoque ipsa, quam prsstantissimo suscepit 
animo. Quintil. 1. 12. 1. 

t Nunc quoniam laudis avidissimi semper fuimus. [Ad Att 1. 
15.] Quin etiam quod est subinane in nobis, & non a^cXo}o|op, 
beUum est enim sua vitia nosse. [lb. 2. 17*] Sum etiam avidior 
etiam, quam satis est, glorie. £p. Fam. Q. 14. 

§ Et quoniam hoc reprehendis, quod tfolere me dicas de se 
ipso gloriosius prsdicare — Fro Dom. 35. 
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the nature of that glory, of which he professes 
himself so fond. 

True glory, then, according to hig own defini- 
tion of it, is a wide and illustrious fame of many 
and great benefits conferred upon our friends, our 
country, or the whole race of mankind* : it is not, 
he says, the empty blast of popular favor, or the 
applause of a giddy multitude, which all wise men 
had ever despised, and none more than himself, but 
the consenting praise" of all honest men, and the 
incorrupt testimony of those who can judge of ex- 
cellent merit ; which resounds always to virtue, a$ 
the echo to the voice ; and since it is the general 
companion of good actions, ought not to be re-r 
jected by good men. That those who aspired to 
this glory, were not to expect ease, or pleasure, op 
tranquiUity of life for their pains ; but must giv? 
up their own peace, to secure the peace of others j 
must expose themselves to storms and danger^ for 
the public good; sustain many battles with the 
audacious ajid the wicked, and some even with the 
powerful ; in short, must behave tliemsejves so, as 
to give their citizens cause to rejoice that they had 
ever been borrif. This is the notion that he incul- 
cates every where of true glory ; which is surely 

* Si quidem gloria est illustris qc pprvagata raultorum & mag- 
norum vel in sues, vel in patrian), vel in omne genus hominum 
faraa meritorum. — Pro Marcel. S. 

t Si quisquam fuii unquain remptus 6c natura, & magis etiam, 
ut mihi quidem sentire videor, ratjone atque doctrina, ab inam 
laude & sermonibus vulgi, ego profecio is sum,— ^ — Ep. Fam. 15. 4, 

Esi enim gloria — couientiens Japs bonorum ; incoTupla vox 
bene judicantium de excellpnle viriute : ea virtuti re^onat tsn^ 
quam imago: cjuae quia recte factorum pUrumque comes fist^ nou 
est bonis viris repudunda, Tusc. qia^bi. 3. 2* 

Qui auteip bonftm lam^m bonorum, qux sola vera glorii^ nomit 

X 4 
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one of the noblest principles that can inspire a 
human breast ; implanted by God in our nature, to 
dignify and exalt it ; and always found the strongest 
in the best and most elevated minds ; and to which 
we owe every thing great and laudable that history 
has to ofter to us, through all the ages of the 
heathen world. " There is not an instance," says 
Cicero, '^ of a man s exerting himself ever with 
** praise and virtue in the dangers of his country, 
** who was not drawn to it by the hopes of glory, 
** and a regard to posterity*." *^ Give me a boy," 
says Quintilian, " whom praise excites, whom 
" glory warms :" for such a scholar was sure to 
answer all his hopes, and do credit to his disci- 
plinet* " Whether posterity will have any respect 
" for me," says Pliny, " I know not ; but am sure 
" that 1 have deserved some from it : I will not 
*' say by my wit, for that would be arrogant ; but 
" by the zeal, by tlie pains, by the reverence, 
** which I have always paid to it:|;. 

nari potest, expetunt, aliis otiuro quaerere debent & voloptates, 
non sibi. Sudandum est his pro eommunibus cominodis, adeundaft 
inimicitix, subeundae baepe pro Repub. tempestates. Cum multis 
audacibu^, improbis, nunnunquam etiam potemibus, dinicandum. 
Pro Sext. 66*. 

Carum esse civem, bene de Repub. mereri, laudari, coli, diligi, 
gl( rosuin est — quare ita guberna Reropub. ut natum esse te cives 
tui gaudeaiit : sine quo ncc beatus, uec clarus quisquam esse potest. 
Pbilip. K 14. 

* Neqne quisquam ])os<run) in Reipub. pericvlis, cum laude ac 
virtute vcrsatur, quin spe po:»tentatis, fruc tuque ducat ur. Pro 
C. Rabir. x. 

f Ml hi detur illc puer, quern laus excitet, quem gloria juvet» 
llic ent alendus ambiiu — in hoc debidiam nuDquam verebor. 
Quintil. 1.3. 

t — P.isicrisan aliqua cura nostri, nescio. Nos certe mere- 
mur. lit sit aliqua: non dico, ingenio ; id enim superbum ; sed 
studio, sed labore, bed r«verentia posterum.^ Plio. E^. 
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It will not seem strange to observe the wisest 
of the ancients pushing this principle to so great a 
length, and considering glory as the amplest re- 
ward of a well- spent life*; when we reflect, that 
the greatest part of them had no notion of any 
other reward or futurity; and even those, who be- 
lieved a state of happiness to the good, yet enter- 
tained it with so much diffidence, that they in- 
dulged it rather as a wish than a well-grounded 
hope; and were glad, therefore, to lay hold on 
that, which seemed to be within their reach, a. fu- 
turity of their own creating; an immortality of 
fame and glory from the applause of.posterity. This, 
by a pleasing fiction, they looked upon as a propa- 
gation of life, and an eternity of existence ; and 
had no small comfort in imagining, that though 
die sense of it should not reach to themselves, it 
would extend, at least, to others ;' and that they 
should be doing good still when dead, by leaving 
the example of their virtues to the imitation of man- 
kind. Thus Cicero, as he often declares, never 
looked upon that to be his life, which was confined 
to this narrow circle on earth, but considered his 
acts as seeds sown in the immense field of the uni- 
verse, to raise up the fruit of glory and immortality 
to him through a^succession of infinite ages : nor 
has he been frustrated of his hope, or disappointed 
of his end ; but as long as the name of Rome sub- 
sists, or as long as learning, virtue, and liberty 
preserve any credit in the world, he will be great 
and glorious in the memory of all posterity. 

* Sed tamen ex omnibus prseraiis virtutis, si esset habenda ra- 
tio praemiorum, amplissimum esse prxmium gloriam. E^se banc 
unam quae brevitatem vitae posteritaus memoUa consolaretur. — 
Pro Mil, 35. 
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As to the other part of the charge, or the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from his boasting so fre- 
quently of himself in his speeches both to the senate 
and the people, though it may appear to a common 
reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings ; 
yet, if we attend to the circumstances of the times, 
and the part which he acted in them, we shall find 
it not only excusable, but, in some degree, even 
necessary. The fate of Rome was now brought to 
a crisis ; and the contending parties were making 
their last efforts, either to oppress or preserve it : 
Cicero was the head of those who stood up for its 
liberty ; which entirely depended on the influence 
• of his counsels : he had many years, therefore, been 
the common mark of the rage and malice of all, 
who were aiming" at illegal powers, or a tyranny 
in the state ; and while these were generally sup- 
ported by the military power of the empire, he had 
no other arms or means of defeating them, but his 
authority with the senate and people, grounded on 
the experience of his services, and the persuasion 
of his integrity : so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of the factious, he was obliged to incul- 
cate the merit and good effects of his counsels, in 
order to confirm people in their union and ad- 
herence to them, against the intrigues of those 
who were employing all arts to subvert them. 
'* The frequent commemoration of his acts,"* says 
Quintilian^ ^* was not made so much for glory, 
** as for defence ; to repel calumny, and vindi- 
** cate his measures when they were attacked* ;" 

* Vigesimus anDus est, cum omnes scelerati me unum petqnt. 
Philip, 12. X. 6. 6, 
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and this is what Cicero himself declared in all 
his speeches ; that no man ever heard him speak 
of himself, but when he was forced to it : that 
when he was urged with fictitious crimes, it was 
his custom to answer them with his real services : 
and if ever he said any thing glorious of himself, it 
was not through a fondness of praise, but to repel 
an accusation^ : that no man, who had been con- 
versant in great affairs, and treated with particular 
envy, cpuld refute the contumely of an enemy, 
without touching upon his own praises ; and, after 
all his labors, for the common safety, if a just in- 
dignation had drawn from him at any time, what 
might seem to be vain-glorious, it might i^ason- 
ably be forgiven to himf : that when others were 
silent about him, if he could not then forbear to 
speak of himself, that, indeed, would be shameful ; 
but when he was injured, accused, exposed, to po- 
pular odium, he must certainly be allowed to asseit 
his liberty, if they would not suffer him to retain 
his dignityj. This then was the true state of the 

At pleruroque illud quoque non sine aliqua ratione /tcit.— - 
Ut illorum, quae egerat in Consulatu frcquens commomoratio, po^* 
sit vidcri non glorias magis quam defensioni data — plerumque con- 
tra inimicos atque obtrcctatores plus vandicat sibi; erant enim 
tuenda, cum objicerentur. Quintil. xi. 1* 

* Quis unquam audivit^ cum ego de me nisi coactus ac neces- 
sario dicerem ? — dicendum igitur est id, quod non dicerem nisi 
coactus: nihil enim unquam de me dixi sublatius asci^cenda? lau- 
dis causa potius, quam criminis depellendi — pro Dom. 35, 36. 

t Potest quisquam vir in rebus magniscum invidia versatus, satis 
graviter contra inimici contumeliam, sine sua laude respondere?— 

Quanquam si me tantis laboribus pro communi salute perfunc- 
tumefferret aliquando ad gloriam in refutandis maledictis impro- 
l)orum hominum animi quidam dolor, quis non ignoscerei ?-^e 
Harusp. resp. S. 

t Si, cum caeteri de nobis silent, non etiam nosmet ipsi tace* 
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case, as it is evident from the facts of his history : 
he had an ardent love of glory, and an eager thirst 
of praise : was pleased, when living, to hear his acts 
applauded; yet more still with imagining, that 
they would ever be celebrated when he was dead i 
a passion, which, for the reasons already hinted, 
had always the greatest force on the greatest souls : 
but it must needs raise our contempt and indigna- 
tion, to see every conceited pedant, and trifling de- 
claimer, who know httle of Cicero's real character, 
and less still of their own, presuming to call him the 
vainest of mortalsi 

But there is no point of light, in which we can 
view him with more advantage or satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn- 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge^ 
This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments, 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig- 
nity of his general character ; while the idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator ; and, by con- 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are apt to 
forget, that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at school ; 
our style and sentiments at the college i here thd 
generality take their leave of him ; and seldom 
think of him more, but as of an orator, a moralist, 
or philosopher of antiquity. But it is with cha* 
racters as with pictures ; we cannot judge well of a 
single part, without surveying the whole ; since th6 
perfection of each depends on its proportion and 

1IIU8, grave. Sed si Isdimur, si accusamur, si in invidiam voca-^ 
mur, profecto concedetis, ut nobis libertat^m retinere liceatj si mi- 
nus liceat dignitatem. Pro $^11. 29. 
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relation to the rest ; while, in viewing them all to- 
gether, they mutually reflect an additional grace 
upon each other. His learning, considered sepa- 
rately, will appear admirable ; yet much more so, 
when it is found in the possession of the first states- 
?nan of a mighty empire : his abilities as a states- 
man are glorious ; yet surprise us still more, when 
they are observed in the ablest scholar and philo^ 
sopher of his age : but an union of both these cha- 
racters Qxhibits that sublime specimen of perfec- 
tion, to/ which the best parts with the best culture 
(Can exalt human nature*/ 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science, 
and the politer arts ; in oratory, poetry, philosophy. 
Jaw, history, criticism, politics, ethics ; in each of 
which he equalled the greatest masters of his time; 
in some of them, excelled all men of all timesf. 
His remaining works, as voluminous as they ap- 
pear, are but a small part of what he really pub- 
lished ; and though many of these are come down 
to us maimed by time, and the barbarity of the in- 
termediate ages, yet they are justly esteemed the 
most precious remains of all antiquity; and, like the 

* Cam ad naturam eximiam atque Ulustrem accesserit ratio 
quaedaro, conformatioque doct rinse, turn illud Rescio quid prsecla- 
rum ac singulare solere existere. Pro Arch. 7. 
• f M. Cicero in libro, qui inscriptus est de Jure civili in artem 
redigendo» verba hsec posuit — [Aul. Gell. 1. 22.] M. Tullius non 
modo inter agendum numquam est de^titutus scientia juris» sed 
etiam componere aliqua de eo cceperat. [Quintil. 12. 3.] At M. 
Tullium, non ilium babeix^uy Euphranorem, circa plurium artium 
ipecies praestantem^ sed iu omoibus, quae in cjiioque laudantur^ 
fmiaentissiinum. lb. c. x. 
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Sibylline books, if more of them bad perished, 
would have been equal still to any price* 

His industry was incredible, beyond the exam- 
ple, or even conception of our days : this was the 
secret, by which he performed such wonders, and 
reconciled perpetual study with perpetual affairs. 
He suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the 
least interval of it to be lost ; but what other peo- 
ple gave to the public shews, to pleasures, to feasts, 
nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary refreshments 
of nature, he generally gave to his books, and the 
enlargement of his knowledge*. On days of bu- 
siness, when he had any thing particular to com- 
pose, he had no other time for meditating, but 
when he was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his scribes, who 
attended himf. We find many of his letters dated 
before day-light; some from the senate; others 
from hia meals, and the crowd of his morning 
leveej. 

* Quantum cseteris ad snas res obenndas, qaantain ad festos 
^ic» ludorum celebrandos, quantum ad alias voluptates, Ik ipsam 
requiem animi & corporis cunceditur temporum : quantum alii tri- 
buunt tempestivis conviviis : quantum deniqu<i alee, quantum pi- 
Isp^ tantum inihi egomet ad baec studia recoknda aumsero— Pro 
Arch. 6. 

Cui fueril ne otium quidem unquam otiosunK Nam quas to 
commemoras legere to solere orationes, cum otiosus sis, has ego 
scrtpsi ludis h feriis, ne omnino unquam essem btiosus. Pro 
Planc» 27. 

f Ita quicquid conficio aut cogito, in ambulationis fere tempus^ 
confero. [Ad Quint. 3. 3.] Nam cum vacui temporis nihil ba- 
berem, & cum recreandae voculx causa mihi necesse esset ambu- 
lare, baec dictavi ambulans. Ad Att. 2. 93. 

J Cum haec scribebam ante lucem. [Ad Quint. 3. ?.?.] Ante 
lucem cum scriberem contra Epicureos, de eodem oleo & opera 
exaravi nescio quid ad te, & ante lucem dcdi. Deinde cum, som- 
norepetito, simul cum sole experrectus essem.— -Ad Att. 13. 38. 
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No compositions afford more pleasure than the 
epistles of great men : they touch the heart of the 
reader, by laying open that of the writer. The 
letters of eminent wits, eminent scholars, eminent 
statesmen, are all esteemed in their several kinds ; 
but there never was a collection that excelled so 
much, in every kind, as Cicei'o's ; for the purity of 
style, the importance of the matter, or the dignity 
of the persons concerned in them. We have about 
a thousand still remaining, all written after he was 
forty years old ; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wrote, but of what were actually 
published, after his death, by his servant Tiro. 
For we see many volumes of them quoted by 
the ancients, which are utterly lost; as the first 
book of his letters to Licinius Calvus ; the first 
also to Q. Axius; a second book to his son; 
a second also to Corn. Nepos; a third book 
to J. Caesar; a third to Octavius; and a third 
also to Pansa; an eighth book to M- Brutus; 
and a ninth to A. Hirtius. Of all which, ex- 
cepting a few to J. CflBsar and Brutus, we have no* 
thing more left, than some scattered phrases and 
sentences, gathered from the citations of the old 
critics and grammarians*. What makes these let- 
ters still more estimable is, that he had never de- 
signed them for the public, nor kept any copies of 
them ; for the year before his death, when Atticus 
was making some enquiry about them, he sent him 

Haec ad te scrips! apposita secunda men^a. [lb. 14. 6, 91. 15. 
13.] Hoc paullolam exaravi ipsa in torba matutinae salutationis. 
Ad Brut. 1. 2« 4. 

* See the fragmeDtt of his letters in the editions of his works. 
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word, that he ha4 made no collection ; and that 
Tiro had preserved only about seventy*. Here 
then we may expect to see the genuine man, with- 
out disguise or affectation ; especially in his letters 
to Atticus; to whom he talked with the same 
frankness as to himself; opened the rise and pro- 
gress of each thought ; and never entered into any 
affair without his particular advice : so that these 
may be considered as the meipoirs of his times ; 
containing the most authentic materials for the his- 
tory ofthat age, and laying open the grounds and 
motives of all the great events that happened in itf : 
and it is the want of attention to them, that makes 
the generality of writers, on these times, so supers 
ficial as well as erroneous ; while they chuse to 
transcribe the dry and imperfect relations of the 
later Greek historians, rather than take the paina, 
to extract the original account of facts from one, 
who was a principal actor in them. 

In his familiar letters, he affected no particular ele-. 
gance or choice of words, but took the first that oc- 
curred from common use and the language of con- 
versation];. Whenever he was disposed* to joke, 
his wit was easy and natural ; flowing always from 
the subject, and throwing out what came upper- 
most ; nor disdaining even a pun, when it served to 



* Mearum Epistolarum nulla est cinar^^frn. Sed babet Tijro 
instar septuaginta. Ad Atr. l6. 5. 

f Quae qui legal non multum desideret bistoriam contextam 
^eorum temporum ; sic eaim omnia de studiis principum, vitiis da- 
cum, ac mutationtbus Reipub. perscripta sunt, ut nihil in his noa 
appareat. Corn. Nep. vit. Att, l6, 

\ Epistolas vero quotidianis verbis texere soleqius. £p. Faqn. 
9t 21.. 
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hiake bis friends laugh*. In letters of compliment, 
some of which were addressed to the greatest men 
who ever lived, his inclination to please is express- 
ed in a manner agreeable to nature and reason, 
. with the utmost delicacy both of sentiment and 
diction, yet without any of those pompous titles 
and lofty epithets which modern custom has intro- 
duced into our commerce with the great, and 
falsely stamped with the name of politeness, though 
Ihey are the real offspring of barbarism, ahd the 
effect of our degeneracy, both in taste and man- 
ners. In his political letters, all his maxims are 
drawn from an intimate knowledge of men and 
things ; he always touches the point on which the 
affair turns, foresees the danger, and foretells the 
mischief, which never failed to follow upon the 
neglect of his counsels, of which ther6 were sd ma- 
ny instances, that, as an eminent writer, of his own 
time, observed of him, his prudence seemed to be 
a kind of divination, which foretold every thing 
that afterwards happened, with the veracity of a 
prophetf . But none of his letters do him more 
credit than those of the recommendatory kind : the 
others shew his wit and his parts, these his benevb-a 
lence and his probity : he solicits the interest of his 
friends with all the warmth and force of words of 

* Quicquid in bliccam veherit. Ad Att. f. X, 14. 7- Ih re- 

f broaching Antony for publishing <jne of his letters to him, •* How 
• many jests," says he, ** are often found in private letters, whicb^ 
*• if made public, might be thought foolish and impertinent ?"-^ 
tbilip. 2. 4. 

t Ut fecile cxistiiriari possit prtidSntiim qiiodamthodo ^se di- 
iinationem. Non eniin Cicero ea solum, quae vivo se acciderunt, 
futora prafcdixit, sed etiam, quae nunc usu veniunt, cccluit, ill 
Vates. Corn. Nep. l6i 

Vol. lit Y 
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which he was master, and tiHedges, generally, sotnfe 
personal reason for his peculiar zeal in the cause, 
and that his own honor was concerned in the sue* 
cess of it*. 

But his letters are not more valuahle on any ac- 
count, than for their being the only monuments df 
that sort which remain to us from free Rome. — 
They breathe the last words of expiring liberty, a 
great part of them having been written in the very 
crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was 
left in the honest and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. The advantage which they derive 
from this circumstance will easily be observed, by 

* An objection may possibly be made to my character of these 
letters, from a certahi passage in one of them, addressed to a pro- 
consul of Afric, wherein he intimates, that there was a private 
mark agreed upon between them, which, when affixed to hislettent 
i¥0uld signify what real stress he himself laid upon them^ and what 
degree of influence he desired them to have with his friend* [£p. 
Fam. 13. 6.] But that seems to relate only to the particular 
case of one man, who, having great affairs in Afric, was. likdy to 
be particularly troublesome both to Cicero and the proconsul ; 
whose general concerns, however, he recommends, in that letter, 
with the utmost warmth and affection. But^ if he had, used the 
•ante method with all the other proconsuls and foreign comman- 
ders, it seems not only reasonable, but necessary, that a man of 
his character and authority, whose favor was perpetually solicited 
by persons of all ranks, should make some distinction between bis 
real friends, whom he recommended for their own sake, and those 
whose recommendations were extorted from him by the importii* 
nity of others; which was frequently the case, as he himself de- 
cUres in these very letters. •* Your regard for me," says he, •' is 
" so publicly known, that I ani importuned by many for recom- 
" mendations to you. But though I give th^m sometimes to men 
** of no consequence, yet, for the most part, it is to my real friends. 
** Again, our friendship, and your affection to me, is so illustrious, 
^ that I am under a necessity of recommending many people to 
" you : but though it is my duty to wish well to all whom I recom- 
** mend, yet I do not live upon the same foot of friendsbip with 
** them all/' &c, Ep. Fam. 13. 70. 71. 
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comparing them with the epistles of the best and 
greatest who flourished afterwards in imperial 
Romew Pliny's letters are justly admired by men 
of taste : they shew the scholar, the wit, the fin6 
gentleman : yet we cannot but observe a poverty 
and barrenness through the whole, that betrays 
the awe of a master. All his stories and reflec- 
tions tenninate in private life; there is nothing 
important in politics ; no great affairs explained ; 
no account of the motives of public councils : he 
had borne all the same offices with Cicero, whom, 
in all points, he aflfected to emulate* ; yet his honors 
were in effect but nominal ; conferred by a superior 
power^ and administered by a superior will ; and, 
with the old titles of consul and proconsul, we want 
«till the statesman, the politician, and the magis- 
trate. In his provincial comtnand, where Cicero 
governed all things with a supreme authority, and 
had kings attendant on his orders, Pliny durst ndt 
venture to repair a bath, or punish a fugitive slave, 
or incorporate a company of masons, till he had 
first consulted and obtained the leave of Trajanf . 

His historical works are all lost : the Commenta* 
ries of his Consulship, in Greek ; the history of his 
own affairs, to his return from exile, in Latin verse J 
and his Anecdotes ; as well as the pieces that he 

* Laetaritt quod honoribas ejus insistam, qttem femalari in stu* 
diis cupio. Plin. Ep. 4. S. 

t Prasenses, Domtne, balneuni habent & sordidum & vetus; id 
itaque indulgentia tua restiluerfe desiderant. £p. I. x. 34. 

Quonim ego soppliciuin distuli, ut te conditorem discipline mi* 
Ittaris, firmatoremque, consulerem de modo pcene. lb. 38. 

To, bomioc, despice an instituendum putes coUagium Fabro« 
ruin, duntaxat hominum CL. Ibi 42. 

Y S 
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published on natural history; of which Pliny 
quotes one upon the wonders of nature, and ano- 
ther on perfumes*. He was meditating, likewise, 
a general histoiy of Rome, to which he was fre- 
quently urged by his friends, as the only man ca- 
,pable of adding that glory also to his country, 
of excelling the Greeks in a species of writing, 
which, of all others, was at that time the least cul- 
tivated by the Romansf . But he never found lei- 
sure to execute so great a task ; yet has sketched 
out a plan of it, which, short as it is, seems to be 
the best that can be formed for the design of a per- 
fect history. 

He declares it to be the first and fundamental 
Jaw of history ; that it should neither dare to say 
any thing that was false, or fear to say any thing 
that was true ; nor give any just suspicion either of 
favor or disaffection : that, in the relation of things, 
the w^riter should observe the order of time, and add 
also the description of places: that, in all great and 
itiemorable transactions, he should first explain the 
counsels, then the acts, lastly the events : that, in 
.the counsels, he should interpose his own judgment 
on the merit of them ; in the acts, should relate not 
only what was done, but how it was done : in the 
events^ should shew what share chance or rashness 



* Cicero in Admirandis posuit, &Cb Plin. Hist. Nat« 31» 2. Quod 
AdroirandiH t»uis in^eruit M. Cicero. lb/ c. 4. Id monumeDth 
M. Ciceronis invenitur : Ungiienta gratiora esse, quse terrain, quam 
que crocum sapiant. Hist. Nat. 13V 3. 17. 5. 

t Poh(ii«Aiur a te jamdiu, vei fla^uatur potius bistoria : sic eoim 
putani, le illam tractante, effici posse, ut in hoc etiam genere GtM- 
ciie nihil ceuamus*— a|>eftt emm historia litterts nottris^-de Leg. 1. 
S.3. 
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or prudence bad in* them : that, in regard to per- 
sons, he should describe not only their particular 
actions, but the lives and characters of ail those 
who bear an eminent part in the story: that he 
should illustrate the whole in a clear, easy, natural 
style; flowing with a perpetual smoothness and 
equability ; free from the affectation of points and 
sentences, or the roughness of judicis^l pleadingi^. 
We have no remains, likewise, of his, ppetryj, ex- 
cept some fragments occasionally interspersed 
through his other writings j yet these, as. I have 
before observed, are sufficient to convince us, that 
his poetical genius, if it h^d been cultivated with 
the same care, would not have beei^ inferior to his 
oratorial. The two arts are so pearjy allied, that 
an excellency in the one seewis to imply a capacity 
for the other, the same qus^lities being essential to 
them both; a sprightly fancy, fertile invention, 
flowing and numerous diction. 1% was in Cicero's 
time, that the old rusticity of the Latin Af use first 
began to b? polished by the ornaments of dress, 
and the hannpi^ Qf numbers ; but the height of 
perfection to which it was carried, after his death, 
by the succeeding generation, as it left no room 
for a mediocrity it poetry, sp it quite eclipsed the 
fame of Cicero. For the world always judges of 
things by comparison, and because he was not so 
great a poet as Virgil and Horace, he was decried 
as none at all ; especially in the courts of Antony 
^d Augustus ; where it was a compliment to the 
sovereign, and a fashion consequently among their 

*DeOnt. 2. 15. 

Y3 
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flatterers*^ to make bis character ridicutow^ where- 
ever it lay open to them : hence flowed that perpe* 
tual raillery, which subsists to this day, on his 
famous versies ; 

Cedant arma togae, concedat laprea lingus* 
O fortunatam natam me consule Romam — 

and two bad lines picked 6iit by the malice of ene- 
mies, and transmitted to posterity, as a specimen 
of the rest, have served to damn many thousands, 
of good ones. For Plutarch reckons him among 
flie most eminent of the Roman poets ; and Pliny 
the younger was proud of emulating him in his 
poetic character-f ; and Quintilian seems to charge 
the cavils of his censurers to a principle of malig- 
nity;}:. But his own verses carry the surest proof 
of their merit ; being written in the best manner of 
that age in wluch he lived, and in the style of Lu^ 
cretins, whose poem he is said to have revised 
and corrected for its publication, after Lucretius's 
death§. This, however, is certain, that he was 
the constant friend and generous patron of all the 
•celebrated poets of his time|| ; of Accius, Archias, 

• Postea V?To quam tFiumviraH proscriptione consoroptus est, 
passim qui uderant, qui invidebant, qui aemuIabanLur, adulatores 
eciam pr^e^entis potentiae, non responsurum invaserunU QuintiL 
12. X. 

■J Sed ego verear, ne me non satis deceat, quod decnit M. Tul- 
lium — Kp 1. 5. 3- 

X In Cdrminibua uttfiam pepercisset,, quae non deslernnt carpere 
inaligni. Quintil. xi. I. 
■ § Euseb. Chronic. 

II Adjicis M. Tullium mira befitgnkate poetanim ingenia fb-. 
visic. Plin.'Ep. 3. 15. Ut ex familiari ejus L. Accio po«»ta aiK 
dire >um solitu^. [Brut. iy7.]. Lucretii poemata, ul scribis, lira 
sunt multis luminibus in<*«ni]y mulls tamen artis. Ad Quint. ^ 
xi. Vid. All Att. 1.9, 16. 
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Chilius^ Lucretius Catullus; who pstys bis thanks 
to him' in the following lines, for some favor that 
hjB had received from him^ 

Tully^ most eloquent by far 

Of all who have been, or who are^ 

Or who in ages still to come 

Shall rise of all the sods of Rome, 

To thee Catullus grate£al s^nia 

His wannest thanks, and recommends 

His humble muse, as much below 

All other poets he, as thou 

All other patrons dost excel. 

In power of words and speaking well*. 

But poetry was the amusement only, and relief 
of his other studies : eloquence was h^distinguish* 
hig talent, his sovereign attribute : to thi& he de->* 
voted all the £icultie& of his soul^ and attained to a 
degree of perfection in it^ that no mortal ever sur- 
passed : so that, as a polite historianr observes, Rome 
had but few orators before him, whom it could 
praise ; none whom it could a^mirei*. Demosthenes 
was the pattern by which h^ formed himself; whom 
he emulated with such success, as to merit, what 
St Jerome cs^Us. that beautiful eloge ; Demosthenes 

* Disertissiipie RomuH nepolum, 
Quot sunt, quotque fuere, Marce Talli, 
Quotque post aliis erunt in annis l 
Gratias tibi maximas Catullas 
Agit, pessimus omnium poeta, 
Tanto pessimua omnium poeta 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 

Gatulk 47. 
•^ At oralior-riti^iiniversa sub principe operis sui erupit TuHio} 
ot delectari ant^- eaai paucisnmis, mirari varo neminem possis. 
Y«U. Pat. 1. 17. 

Y4 
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has snatched from thee the glory of being the first; 
thou from Demosthenes that of being the only 
orator*. The genius, the capacity, the style and 
manner of them both were much the same ; their 
eloqi^ence of that great, sublime,, and comprehen* 
sive kind, which dignified ev^ry subject, and gave 
it all the force and beauty of which it was capable : 
it was that roundness of speaking, as the ancienta 
call it, where there wa^ nothing either redundant 
or deficient; nothing either to be added or re- 
trenched : their perfections were, in all points, sa 
transcendent, and yet so similar, that the critics 
are not agreed on which side to give the preference : 
Quintilian, indeed, the most judicious of them, has 
given it, on the whole, to Cicero : but if, as othem 
have thought, Cicero had not all the nerves, the 
energy, or, as he himself calla it, the thunder of 
Demosthenes, he excelled him in the copiousness 
and elegance of his diction ; the variety of his sen^ 
timents ; and, above all, in the vivacity of his wit, 
and smartness of his raillery : Demosthenes had no-^ 
thing jocose or facetious in him ; yet^ by attempt* 
ing sometimes to jest, shewed that the thing itself 
did not displease, but did not belong to him : for^ 
as Longinus says, whenever he aflfected to be plea- 
sant, he made himself ridiculous ; and if he hap- 
pened to raise a laugh, it was. chiefly upon himself. 
Whereas Cicero, from a perpetual fund of wit and 
ridicule, had the power always to please, when he 

* Demosthenem igitur imitriniir. O Dii boni ! quid quasi nos 
alJud agirauSy aut quid aliud optamua ? — Brut. 417> • 

M. Tullius» in qucm pulcberriinum illud elogium est; De-r 
mosthenes tibi pr2e!]puit, ne esses primus orator ; t\f ilii, Q^solus^ 
Ad Nepotiau. dc viia Clericor, "Ifom. 4. Edit. Bened. — 
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found himself unable to convince; and could put 
his judges into good humor, when he had cause to 
be afraid of their severity ; so that, by the oppor- 
tunity of a well-timed joke, he is said to have pre-^ 
served many of his clients from manifest ruin*. 

Yet, in all this height and fame of his eloquence, 
there was another set of orators at the same time 
hi Rome ; men of parts and learning, and of the 
first quality ; who, while they acknowleged the su- 
periority of his genius, yet censured his diction, as 
not truly Attic or classical; some calling it loose 
and languid ; others tumid and exuberant^ . These 
men affected a minute and fastidious correctness ; 
pointed sentences, short and concise periods, with- 
out a syllable to spare in them ; as if the perfec- 
tion of oratory consisted in a frugality of words, and 
in crouding our sentiments into the narrowest com- 
pass:t^. The chief patrons of this taste were, M. 
Brutus, Licinius Calvus, Asinius Pollio, and Sal- 
lust ; whom Seneca seems to treat as the author of 
the obscure, abrupt, and sententious style§. Ci- 

* Haic diversa virtus, quae risum judicis movendo — pleriqua 
Demostbeni facultatem hujus rei defuisse credunt, Ciceroni mo- 
dum— nee videri potest noluisse Demosthenes^ cojas pauca admo- 

dum dicta ostendunt non displicuisse ilh jocos, sed non coa- 

tigisse — miht vero — mira quaedam videtur in Cicerone fuisse ur* 
banitas— [Quintil. 1. 6. 3. ib. x. 1. Longin. de Subliro. c. 34.] Ul 
pro L. Flacco, quem repeiundarum reum joci oportunitate de ma« 
pifestissimisci^iminibus exexnit — &c. Macrob. Saturn. 2. 1. 

t Constat nee Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuisse, qui bus 
^nflatus & tumei)^, nee satis pressus, supra modum exuhans & su* 
perfluens, & paruin Atlic^s videretur, &c. Tacit. Dialog. IS* 
Vid.Quintil. 12. 1. 

I Mihi falli multum videntur, qui solos- esse Atticos credunt, 
tenues & lucidos & significantes, sed quadam eloquentise frusaiitata 
CLontentos, ac manun^ semper intra pallium contimentes. Quintil* 
xii. ex. 

§ Sic Sallustio Yigente, anpiputat^ sententis, & verba aste ex« 
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cero often ridicules these pretenders to Attic ele* 
gance; as judging of eloquence^ not by tht force 
of the ai% but their own weakness^ and resolving 
to decry what they could not attain, ajud to ad^ 
mire nothing but what they could imitate* ; and 
though their way of speaking, he. says, might 
please the ear of a critic, or a scholar, yet it was not 
of that sublinise and sonorous kind, whose end was 
not only to instruct, but ta move an audience : an 
eloquence,^ born for the multitude;, whose merit 
was always shewn by its effects^ of exciting adni-* 
ration, and extorting shouts of applause ; and on 
which there nevec wa& B»y, diifi^fence of judgment 
between the learned ^nd ^he populacef- 

This waa the genuine elo^ueoce that prevailed 
in Rome as long as Cicero Uved: his wei^ the 
only speeches that wem relished or adnnred by the 
city ; while those Attic orators^ as they called them^ 
pelves, were generally despised,^ and fi^quently de-^ 
serted by the audience in the midst of tbeii: ha- 
rangues:};. Btut^ after Cicero!s» death, and thf? ruia 

pectatum cadentia, & obscara brevitai>,fu«re procuUu, L. Sen. 
£pi8t. 114. 

* ItaqUe nobis monendi sttnt n, — qaiaut diet se desiderant At* 
ticof, aut ipsi Attice voluot dicere, ut mirentur Demasthenem. 
maxima — eloqueDtiamque ipsius viribus, non imbecillitate aua, me*, 
tiantur. Nunc enim tantom quisque laudat/ quantum se posse 
•perat imi^ari. Orat. 24S. vid. TuscJ QuaMt. 9. 1. 

t Sed ad Calvum revertamur : qui-^metuens ne vitiosum col- 
ligeret, edam veram sanguinem deperdebat. Ilaque ejus o ratio 
nimia religione attenuata, doctis & atteote aadientibos erat illas- 
tris ; a multitudine autem. k a foro, cui nata eloquentia est, devo^ 
rabatur. Brut. 4I0i 

Itaque nunquam de bono Oratore k non bono doctis homini boa 
cum populo dissensio fuit-— 4kc. lb. 297. 

t At cum isti Atttci dicant, non modo a corona, quod est lp-^ 
aum miserabile, scd etiam ab Advocati^.relinquuQtur. lb. 417. 
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of the Republic, the Roman oratory sunk, of course, 
with its liberty, and a false species universally pre- 
vailed : when, instead of that elate, copious, and 
flowing eloquence, which launched out freely into 
every subject, there succeeded a guarded, dry, sen-^ 
tentious kind ; full of labored turns and studied 
points ; and proper only for the occasion on which 
it waft employed ; the making panegyrics, and ser- 
vile compliments to their tyrants. This cl^ange of 
style may be observed in all their writers from Ci- 
cero'a time„ to the younger Pliny ; who carried it 
to its utmost perfection in his celebrated panegyric 
on the Emperor Trajan : which, as it is justly ad-» 
mired for the elegance of diction, the beauty of 
sentiments, and the delicacy of its compliments, so it 
is become, in a manner, the standard of fine speak-* 
ing to modern times : where it i3 common to hear 
the pretenders to criticism, descanting on the tedi-« 
ous length and spiritless exuberance of the Cicero- 
nian periods. But the superiority of Cicero s eIo-» 
quence, as it was acknowledged by the politest age 
of free Rome, so it has received the most authen-i^ 
tic confirmation, that the nature of things can ad- 
mit, from the concurrent sense of nations ; which, 
neglecting the productions of his rivals and con-% 
temporaries, have preserved to us his inestimable re- 
mains, as a specimen of the most perfect manner of 
speaking, to which the language of mortals can be 
exalted ; so that, as Quintilian declared of him, even, 
in that early age, he has acquired such fame with 
posterity, that Cicero is not reckoned so much the 
9ameof a man, as of eloquence itself*. 

* — Apud posteros vero id consecuto3» ut Cicero jam Bon^ 
kominis, sed eloquentiae nomen habeatui:. QuiDtiL au 1*. . 
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Bat we have hitherto been considering, chiefly, 
the exterior part of Cicero's character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his ac- 
tions, from a view of that philosophy, which he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
This, as he often declares, was drawn from the a-» 
cademic sect; which derived its origin from So- 
crates, and its name from a celebrated Gymnasium, 
or pkce of exercise in the suburbs of Athens, called 
Ae Academy; where the professors of that school 
used to hold their lectures and philosophical dis- 
putations*. Socrates was the first, who banished 
physics out of phHosophy, which, till his time, 
had been the sole object of it ; and drew it oflp 
from the obscure and intricate enquiries into na- 
ture, and the constitution of the heavenly bodies, 
to questions of morality; of more immediate use 
and importance to the happiness of man ; concern- 
ing the true notions of virtue and vice, and the na- 



* Illi autem, qui Platonis instituto in Academia, quod est alfe- 
ram. gymDasiunif coetus erant £e sermones habere soiiti, e loci vo» 
cabulo noroen habuerunt, Acadero. 1.4, 

N. B. This celebrated place, which Serv. Sulpicius calls the 
noblest Gymnasium of the world, took its name kom. one Ecade*. 
'ipus, an ancient hero, who possessed it in the time of the Tynda- 
ridse. But famous as it was, it was purchased afterwards for 
ab«ut one hundred pounds, and dedicated to the public, for the 
convenience of walks and exercises for the citizens of Athens; 
and was gradually improved and adorned by the rich, who had 
received benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, 
Sitately porticos, and comm.odious apartments, for the particular 
use of the professors or roasters of the Academic school ; where 
several of them are said to have spent their lives, and to have re- 
sided so strictly, as scarce ever to have come within the city.^ 
£p. Fam. 4. 12. Piut. in Theseo. 15. Diog. Laert. in Plato. K 
7. Plut. de £xil. 603. 
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tural difference of good and ill* : and, as he found 
the world generally pre-possessed with false notions 
on those subjects^ so his method was, not to assert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opinions 
of others^ and attack the errors in vogue; as the 
first step towards preparing men for the reception 
of truth, or what came the nearest to it, probabi^ 
lityt- While he himself, therefore, professed to 
know nothing, he used to sift out the several doc- 
trines of all the pretenders to science, and then 
teaze them with a series of questions so contrivedi 
as to reduce them, by the course of their answers, * 
to an evident absurdity, and the impossibility of de<^ 
fending, what they had at first affirmed;];. 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates; and his followers wholly 
deserted it : for, instead of the Socratic modesty of 
affirmii^g nothing, and examining every thing, they 
turned philosophy, as it were, into an art; and 
formed a system of opinions, which they delivered 
to their disciples, as the peculiar tenets of their 
sect§. Plato's nephew, Speusippus, M-ho was lefit 

* Socrates — id quod constat inter omnes, primus a rebus oc- 
rultis, & ab ipsa natura involniis — avocavisbe philoiopbiam & ad 
vitam communem adduxisse^ ut de virtutibu8& vitiis, omninoque 
de bonis rebus & malis qusreret, &c» lb. vid. it. Tuac. Quest. 
5. 4. 

t £ quibus nos id potissimum consecuti sumtis, quo Socratein 
iMumarbitrab'amur; ut nobtram ipsi seatentiam tegeremus, errore 
alios kvaremus ; k in omni disputatione, quid esset simiUumum 
veri quaereremuu. Tusc. Quest. 5. 4. it. 1. 4. 

I Socrates enim percunctando utque interrogando elicere sole- 
bat opiniones eoruin, quibuscum disserebat De Fin. !2. 1^ 

{ Illam autem Socraiicam dubitationem de omnibus rebus, h 
tiQlla ad&rmatione adhibita consuetudinem disserendi reliquerunt. 
Ita facta est, quod minima Socrates probabat, ars quedam Philo* 
•ophiaSy & rarum ordo & deicriptio disciplinae — Academ. 1.4. 
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the heir of his school^ oontinued his lectures, as hk 
successors also did, in the academy, and preserved 
the name of Academics ; whilst Aristotle, the most 
•eminent of Plato's scholars, retired to another 
Gymnasium, called the Lyceum ; where, from a 
custom, which he and his followers observed, of 
teaching and disputing, as they walked in the por- 
ticos of the place, they obtained the name of Pe-* 
ripatetics, or the walking philosophers. These two 
sects, though differing in name, agreed generally 
in things, or in all the principal points of their phi* 
^ losophy : they placed the chief happiness of man 
in virtue, with a competency of external goods } 
taught the existence of a God^ a Providence, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of re^ 
wards and punishments*. 

This was the state of the Academic school under 
five successive masters, who governed it after Pla^ 
to ; Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, Gran- 
tor; till Arcesilas, the sixths discarded, at once^ 
all the systems of his predecessors, and revived the 
Socratic way of affirming nothing, doubting of all 
things, and exposing the vanity of the reigning 
opinions^ . He alledged the necessity of making 
this reformation, from that obscurity of things, 
which had reduced Socrates, and all the ancients 
before him^ to a confession of their ignorance : he 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the sen-* 

* Sed idem fons erat utnsque, & eadem renim expetendaniiDt 
fugieDdarumque partttio. [Academ. 1. 4, 6, 8.] Peripateticos k 
Academicos, nomtnibus differentes, re cohgruentes. lb. 2. 5. 

t Arcesilas pritnum, ex variis Platonis Hbris, sermontbusqua 
&craticis hoc maxiine arripuit, nihil esse certi, quod aut sensibiii 
aut siufflo percipi pottit— de Orat. S. IS. 
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ses Vi^ere narrow; reason infinn ; life short; truth 
immerseti in the deep; opinion and custom every 
where predominant; and all tilings involved in 
Harknesrf*. He taught, therefore, that there wa» 
no certain knowledge, or perception of any thing 
in nature; nor any infallible criterion of truth and 
falsehood ; that nothing was so detestable as rash- 
ness ; nothing so scandalous to a^philosopher, as to 
profess, whfilt was either false, or unknown to him ; 
that we ought taasrscft nothing dogmatically ; but, 
in all cases, to suspend our assent; and, instead of 
pitetending to certainty, content ourselves with 
opinion, grounded on probability; which was all 
that a i*ational mind had to acquiesce in. This was 
trailed the New Academy, in distinction from the 
Platonic, or the Old ; which maintained its credit 
down to Cicero's time, by a succession of able mas- 
ters; the chief of whom was Cameades, the fourth 
"from Arcesilas : who carried it to its utmost heighth 
of glory, and is greatly celebrated by antiquity for 
the vivacity of his wit and force of his eloquencef . 
We must not, however, imagine, that these Aca- 

^ Non pertiBacia sed earum rerum obscuritate, quxe ad con* 
fessionem ignorantiae adduxerant Socratem, & — omne& pa?ne ve- 
feres ; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixernnt ; 
«figttstos senstts; imbecillos aminos; brevia curricula vitse; m 
profundo veritatem demersam ; opmionibus 6c institutis nmiiia te- 
neri ; nihil veritati relinqui: deinccps omnia tenebris circumfusa * 
esse dixerant. Acadcm. 1. 13. 

f Hanc Academiam novara appellant ; — que usque ad Car* 
neadem perducia, qui quartus ab Arcesila fuit, in eadem Arce- 
silas ratione peFmansit. — [Academ. 1. IS.J Ut bcec in philoso*- 
phia ratio contra omnia disserendi, nullamque rem aperte, judi- 
candi, profecta aSocrate, repetita ab Arcesila, confirmata a Car- 
Heade, usque ad nostram vigait astatetn. [de Nat. Deor^ 1. 5.] 
Hinc haec recentior Acaderoia emanavit, in qua exstitit divisa 
quadam cekrilate ingenii, dkeodiqiie copia CarBeaite$««De Orat* 
$. 18. 
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demies continued doubting and fluctuating all their 
lives in scepticism and irresolution, without anj 
precise opinions, or settled principle of judging and 
acting*" : no ; their rule was as certain and con- 
sistent as that of any other sect; as it is frequently 
explained by Cicero^ in many parts of his works. 
** We are not of that sort," says he^ " whose mind 
'^ is perpetually wandering in error^ without any 
^^ particular end, or object of its pursuit : for what 
'^ would such a mind, or such a life, indeed^ be 
^^ worth, which had no determinate rule or method 
*^ of thinking and acting ? But the difference be- 
** tween us and the rest is, that, whereas they call 
*^ some things certain, and others uncertain ; we 
'^ call the one probable, the other improbable. 
" For what reason then should not I pursue the 
" probable, reject the contrary, and declining the 
'^ arrogance of affirming, avoid the imputation of 
" rashness ; which^ of all things, is the farthest re- 
" moved from wisdom t ? Again ; we do not pretend 
" to say, that there is no such thing as truth ; but 
'^ that all truths have some falshoods annexed to 
'' them, of so near a resemblance and similitude, as 
** to afford no certain note of distinction, whereby 
" to determine our judgment and assent: whence 
" it follows, also, of course, that there are many 
*^ things probable ; which, though not perfectly 
•' comprehended, yet, on account of their attractive 
" and specious appearance, are sufficient to govern 
** the life of a wise man:]:. In another place^ there 



* Neque enim Academici, cum in utramque dissernnt partem^ 
non tecundum alteram vivunt. Qointil^ 1. 12. 1. 
t DeOffic. 3. 2. t De Nat. Deor. h 5. 
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*' is no difference," says he, ** between us and those^ 
" who pretend to know things ; but that they never 
^* doubt of the truth of what they maintain ; where- 
" as we have many probabilities, which we readily 
" embrace, but dare not affirm. By this we pre- 
" serve our judgment free and unprejudiced, and 
'* are under no necessity of defending what is pre- 
^* scribed and enjoined to us : whereas, in the other 
" sects, men are tied down to certain doctrines, be- . 
** fore they are capable of judging what is the best; 
♦* and, in the most infirm part of life, drawn either 
" by the authority of a friend, or charmed with the 
^* first master, whom they happen to hear, they 
** form a judgment of things unknown to them ; 
*' and to whatever school they chance to be driven 
♦* by the tide, cleave to it ^ fast a9 the oyster ta 
•* the rock*/' 

* Academ, 2, 3. — N. B. This sketch of the principles df the 
academy, may enable us to decide that famous contest among the 
critics, about the reading of the following passage in Cicero's 
treatise on the nature of the Gods. [1, 1. 1.] De qua tarn varias 
sunt doctissimorum hominumt tamque discrepantes sententi», 
ut magno argumento esse debeat, causam, id est, principium 
philosophise esse, scientiaro; [inscientiam] ; pnidenterque acade^ 
micos a rebus incertis assensionem cobibuisse. The question is, 
whether we should read scientiam or inscientiam : the greatest 
part of the editions and MSS, give us the first ; but Aldus Ma- 
Dutius and Dr, Davies prefer the second ; which I take to be the 
true reading. For Cicero's meaning in this place is, from the 
dissensions of the learned, on a subject of so great importance, 
to illustrate a fundamental maxim of his sect, that the natural 
obscurity of things, and man's consciousness of his ignorance, 
was the first cause or incitement to the study of philosophy. — 
Plato had expressed the same sentiment before him, where he 
says, that to wonder at things was the common afiection of a 
philosopher, and what alone gave rise, or a beginning to philoso- 
-pby itself: [in Thest. p. 155* Edit. Serr.] whence Cicero draws 
this inference, which he frequently inculcates in other parts qf 
liis works, that the academy, therefore, acted prudently^ in witH* 

Vol. m. Z 
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Thus the academy held the proper medium be- 
tween the rigor of the stoic, and the indifference of 
the sceptic : the stoics embraced all their doctrines, 
as so many fixt and immutable truths, from which 
it was infamous to depart ; and, by making this 
their point of honor, held all their disciples in an 
inviolable attachment to them. The sceptics, on 
the other hand, observed a perftct neutrality to- 
wards all opinions ; maintaining all of them to be 
equally uncertain ; and that we could not affirm of 
any thing, that it was this or that ; since there was 
as much reason to take it for the one, as for the 
other, or for neither of them ; and wholly indiffer- 
ent, which of them we thought it to be : thus they 
lived without ever engaging themselves on any side 
of a question ; directing their lives, in the mean 
time, by natural affections, and the laws and cus- 
toms of their country*. But the Academics, by 
adopting the probable instead of the certain, kept 
the balance in an equal poise between the two ex- 
tremes; making it their general principle, to observe 
a moderation in all their opinions ; and, as Plu- 
tarch, who was one of them, tells us, paying a great 
regard always to that old maxim ; 

M9)Scir iyav ; ne quid nimisf. 

holding its assent, and maintaining, that there was no such thing 
at science, or absolute certainty within the reach ef man. If this 
then be the sense of the passage, as it appears evidently to be, it 
necessarily requires inscientiam to make it consistent. — See the 
translation of L'Abbe D'OUvet, and his notes on the place, and 
Edit. Davis. Cantab. 

• Vid. Sext. Eropirici, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. Aul. Gell. xi. 5. 

t fAEXXftiv iU tsavlay nptfiofiy to /x«}2iv oyoy, h AKoififua ore- 
vSilAEvor ; etmov. in lib. de h apud Delph. SS7. it. lib. de primo 
irigido. fin. 
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'As this school then was in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to all^ or rather 
to dogmatical philosophy in general, so every other 
sect, next to itself, readily gave it the preference to 
the rest : which universal concession of the second 
place, is commonly thought to infer a right to the 
first* : and if we reflect on the state of the heathen 
world, and what they themselves so often complain 
of, the darkness that surrounded them, and the in- 
finite' dissensions of the best and wisest on the fun- 
damental questions of religion and moralityf , we 
must necessarily allow, that the Academic manner 
of philosophising, was, of all others, the most ra» 
tional and modest, and the best adapted to the dis* 
covery of truth : whose peculiar character it was 
to encourage enquiiy ; to sift every question to the 
bottom ; to try the force of every argument, till it 
had found its real moment, or the precise quantity 
of its weightj. This it was that induced Cicero^ 
in his advanced life and ripened judgment, to de« 
sert the old academy, and declare for the new; 
when, from a long experience of the vanity of those 
sects, who called themselves the proprietors of 
truth, and the sole guides of life, and through a 
despair of finding any thing certain, he was glad, 
after all his pains, to takq up with the probable^. 

* ^cadeniico Sapienti ab omnibus oaBterar^m Sectarum — so« 
cunds partes dantur — ex quo pbtest probabiliter confici, eum recta 
primum esse suo jtidicio, qui omnium caeteroruni judioio sit secua* 
dus. Fra^m. Academ. ex Augustin. 

t De Nat. Deor. 1. 1. 3. Academ. 9. 3. 1. IS. 

] Neque nostra <Jisputationes quicquam aliud agunt, nisi ut» 
in utramque partem disserendo, eliciant & tanquam exprimantali- 
quid, quod aut verum sit, aut ad id quam proxime accedat.— 
Academ. 2, 3. 

\ RcUctam a te, inquit, veterem jami tractari autem noyam--^ 
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But the genius and general character of both the 
academies, was, in some measure, still the same ; 
for the old, though it professed to teach a peculiar 
system of doctnnes, yet was ever diffident and cau- 
tious of affirming: and the new only the more scrur 
pulous and sceptical of the two : this appears from 
the writings of Plato, the first master of the old j 
in which, as Cicero observes, npthing is absolutely 
affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, but all things 
freely enquired into, and both sides of the question 
impartially discussed*. Yet, there was another 
reason, that recommended this philosophy in a pe-s 
culiar manner to Cicero ; its being, of aJl others^ 
the best suited to the profession of an orator : 
since, by its practice of disputing for and against 
every opinion of the other sects, it gave him the 
best opportunity of perfecting hia oratorial faculty, 
and acquiring a habit of speaking readily upon all 
subjects. He calls it, therefore, the parent of ele-. 
^ance and copiousness, and declares, that he owed 
all the fame of his eloquence, not to the mechanic 
rules of the rhetoricians, but to the enlarged and 
generous principles of the academy f. 



[ib 4.] Ultra enim quo progrediar^ quam ot Terisimilia videtm, 
nun babeo : certa dicent hi, qui & percipi ea posse dicunt, & se 
sapientes profitentur. [Tusc. Quxst. I. 9.] Sed ne in maximis 
quid<*ni rebus, quidquacn adhuo inveoi firmius, quod tenerem, aat 
quo judicium meum dirigeretn, quam id, quodcuroque inibi bimiU 
limum veri viderctur, cum ip^um illud yerum in occulto lateret^ 
Oral. fin. 

* Cujus in libris nihil affirmatur, & in utramquc paMrm multa 
disseruiitur, de omnibus qusritur, nihil certi dicitur. Academ. 
1. 13. 

t Itaque mihi semper Academise coasuetudo, de omnibus rebus 
in contrarias partes disserendi, non ob earn causaro solum placuit, 
quod aliter uon pgsset quid ia quaque re v^risimile sit inyeiuri]^ 
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This s<;hooi, however, was almost deserted in 
Greece, and had but few disciples in Rome, when 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and endeavored to 
revive its drooping credit. The reason is obvious : 
it imposed a hard task upon its scholars, of dispute- 
ing against every sect, and on every question in 
philorapky ; and if it was difficult, as Cicero says^ 
to be master of any one, how much more of them 
all ? which was incumbent on those, wIk) professed 
themselves Academics*. No wonder then, that it 
4ost ground every where, in proportion as ease and 
luxury prevailed ; which naturally disposed people 
*o the doctrine of Epicurus ; in relation to which, 
there is a smart saying recorded of Arcesilas ; who, 
being asked, why so many of all sects went over to 
the Epicureans, but none ever came back from 
them, replied, that men might be made eunuchs, 
but eunuchs could never become men againf • 

sed etiam quod esset ea maxima dicendi exsrcitatio — [Tusc* 
Quacst. 2.3. vid. Quintil. 1^. 2.] Ego autem fateor; me orato- 
rem, si roodosim, aut etiam quicumque sin, non ex Rbetorum of- 
£ci»is^sed ex Academise epaiiis extitisse^ [Orat. sub init.] Nos 
ea philoi^ophia plus uiimur, quae peperit diceiidi copiam. Procenii 
^ Paradox. 

* Quam Dane propemodum orbam esse in Grsecia intelligo — 

nam si siugulas disciplinas percipere magnum est, quanto majuS 

orones ? quod facere iis necesse est, qui bus propositum est, veri 

. reperiendi causa, & contra omnes philosophos, & pro omnibus di^ 

Cfere. — De Nat. Deor. 1. 5. 

t Diog. Laert. de Arcesila. — 

Diogenes Laertius, and some later writers, speak of a third or 
middle academy between the old and the new, in which they are 
commonly followed by the moderns^ who make' Plato the founder 
of the old ; Arcesilas of the middle > Carneades of the new. 
[See Stanley's Lives of Pbilos. in Carneades.] But there was no 
real ground for suck a dhtinction : since Cicero never mentions 
isny other, but the old and the new ; and expressly declares, the 
last to have sub^sted ander that denominaiioo, down to his owa 

Z3 
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This general view of Cicero's Philosophy will help 
us to account, in some measure, for that difficulty, 
which people frequently .complain of, in discover* 
ing his real sentiments, as well as for the mistakes 
which they are apt to fall into in that search : since 
' it was the distinguishing principle of the academy, 
to refute the opinions of others, rather than declare 
any of their own. Yet the chief difficulty does 
not lie here : for Cicero was not scrupulous on that 
heady nor affected any obscurity in the delivery of 
his thoughts, when it was his business to explain 
them : but it is the variety and different character of 
his several writings that perplexes the generality of 
his readers : for wherever they dip into his works, 
they are apt to fancy themsdves possessed of his 
sentiments, and to quote them indifferently as such, 
whether from his orations, his dialogues, or his 
letters, without attending to the peculiar nature of 
the work, or the different person that he assumes 
in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind, 
or the pleadings of an advocate, whose business it 
was to make the best of his cause, and to deliver 
not so much what was true, as what was useful to 
his client; the patronage of truth belonging, in 
such cases, to the judge, and not to the pleader*, 

iays, as well under Carneades as Arcesilas ; and^ so far from split- 
ting them into tbrcc academies, Cicero's mailer, Pbilo, maintain- 
ed constantly, in his books, that there never was, in reality, any 
more than one, groutiding his argument on- what I have observed 
above, the similar nature and genius of the two. Academ. 1. 4>.--« 
Perturbatricem autem harum omnium rerum acad^miam, banc ab 
Arctoita &> Carneade recentem, exoremus ut sileat. De Leff. 

* Judicis est semper in causis veruih sequi ; Patroni, nonntln* 
^uim Ycrbimiley etiam si mini» lit varum, defendefe : quod scri-^ 
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It would be absurd, therefore, to require a scrupu- 
lous veracity, or strict declaration of his sentiments 
in them ? the thing does not admit of it, and he 
himself forbids us to expect it ; and, in one of those 
orations, frankly declares the true nature of them 
all— *^ That man,*' says he, " is much mistaken, 
*^ who thinks that, in these judicial pleadings, he 
" has an authentic specimen of our opinions : they 
" are the speeches of the causes and the times ; not 
** of the men or the advocates : if the causes Could 
" speak for themselves, nobody would employ an 
" orator ; but we are«employed to speak, not what we 
** would undertake to affirm upon our authority, but * 
" what is suggested by the cause and the thing it- 
*• self**'' Agreeably to this notion, Quintilian tells 
us, that those who are truly wise, and have spent their 
time in public affairs, and notin idle disputes, though 
they have resolved with themselves to be strictly 
honest in all their actions, yet will not teruple to 
use every argument that can be of service to the 
cause which they have undertaken to defendf . In 
his orations, therefore, where we often meet with 
the sentences and maxims of philosophy, we cannot 
always take them for his own, but as topics applied 
to move his audience, or to add an air of gravity 
and probability to his speech;]:. 

bere, praesertim cum de philosophia scriberem, non auderem, nisi 
idem placeret gravissimo Stoicotum Panstiov De Offic. 2, 14. 

* Sed errat vehemienter, si quis in ori^ionibus nostris, quas in 
ju^iciis babuiiDUs, auctoritates nostras coasignatas se habere, arbi* 
tratuf. Pro A. Cluenu 50. 

t Qiiintil. 1. xi. 1. 

t Though his orationi are not always the proper vouchers of 
bis opinions, yet they are the best testimonies that can be alledged ' 
for the truth of facts; especially those which werei spoken to the 
senate or the people, where he refers to the acts and characters 

Z4 
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His letters, indeed, to faniiliar friends, and espe- 
cially those to Atticus, place the real man before 
us, and lay open his very heart : yet, in these, some 
distinction must necessarily be observed; for, in 
letters of <:ompliment, condolence, or recommen- 
dation, or where he is soliciting any point of im- 
portance, he adapts his arguments to the occasion ; 
and uses such, as would induce his friend the most 
readily to grant what he desired. But as his let- 
ters, in general, seldom touch upon any questions 
of philosophy, except slightly and incidentally, so 
they will afford very little help to us in the disco- 
very of his philosophical opinions, which are the 
subject of the present enquiry, and for which we 
must wholly recur to his philosophical works. 

Now the general purpose of these works was, to 
give a history, rather of the ancient philosophy, 
than any account of his own ; and to explain to 
his fellow citizens, in their own language, whatever 
the philosophers of all sects, and in all ages, had 
taught on every important question, in order to 
enlarge their minds, and reform their morals ; and 
to employ himself the most usefully to his country, 
at a time when arms and a superior force had de- 
prived him of the power of serving it in any other 
way*. This he declares in his treatise called de 

of persons then living, before an audience, that was generally as 
welt acquainted with them as himself; and it is, in sucn cases 
' chiefly, that I lay any great stress upon them. 

* Nam cum otio langueremus, & is esset Reipub. status, ut earn 
unius consilio atque cura gubernari necesse esset, primum ipsius 
Reipub. causa philosophiam nostris horoinibus explicandam puta- 
Ti ; magni existimans interesse ad decus & ad laudero civitatis, res 
tam graves, tamque prseclaras latinis etiam litteris contineri. De 
Nat. Deor. 1. 4. it. Academ, 1. 5. Tusc. Qusest. 1. 1. De Fm. 
1.3,4. 
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Finibus^ or on the chief good or ill of man ; in that 
upon the nature of the gods ; in his Tusculan dis- 
putations ; and in his book on the Academic Phi- 
losophy: in all which he sometimes takes upon 
himself the part of a Stoic ; sometimes of an Epi- 
curean ; sometimes of the Peripatetic ; for the sake 
of explaining, with more authority, the different 
<loctrines of each sect : and, as he assumes the per- 
son of the one, to confute the other, so, in his pro- 
ber character of an Academic, he sometimes dis* 
putes against them all : while the unwary reader, 
not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, takes Ci- 
cero still for the perpetual speaker; and, under 
that mistake, often quotes a sentiment for his, 
that was delivered by him only in order to be con- 
futed. But in these dialogues, as in all his other 
works, wherever he treats any subject professedly, 
or gives a judgment upon it deliberately, cithei' in 
his own person, or that of an Academic, theie he 
delivers his own opinions : and where he, himself, 
does not appear in the scene, he takes care, u8uaH3% 
to inform us, to which of the characters he has as- 
signed the patronage of his own sentimentis ; who 
was generally the principal speaker of the dialogue; 
as Crassus, in his treatise on the orator ; Scipio, in 
that on the Republic ; Cato, in his piece on old 
age. This key will let us into his real thoughts : 
and enable us, to trace his genuine notions through 
«vcry part of his writings; from which I shall now 
proceed to give a short abstract of them. 

As to physics, or natural philosophy, he seems to 
have had the same notion with Socrates, that a mi- 
nute and particular attention to it, and the makiirg 
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it the sole end and object of our inquiries, was a 
study rather curious, than profitable, and contri- 
buting but little to the improvement of human life*^ 
For though he was perfectly acquainted with the 
various systems of all the philosophers of any name^ 
from the earliest antiquity, and has explained them 
all in his works; yet he did not think it worth 
while, either to form any distinct opinions of his 
own, or, at least, to declare them. From his ac- 
count, however, of those systems, we may observe^ 
that several of the fiindamental principles of the 
modem philosophy, which pass for the original 
discoveries of these later times, are the revival ra-* 
ther of ancient notions, maintained by some of the 
first philosophers, of whom we have any notice in 
history; as the motion of the earth; the Antipodes; 
a vacuum ; and an universal gravitation, or attrac- 
tive quality of matter ; which holds the world in 
its piresent form and orderf. 

But, in all the great points of religion and mo- 
rality, which are of more immediate relation to th& 
happiness of man, the being of a God ; a Provi* 
dence ; the immortality oCthe soul ; a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; and the eternal dif- 
ference of good and ill ; he has largely and cloarly 
declared his mind in many parts of his writings. 
He maintained that there was one God or Su- 
preme Being, incorporeal^ eternal, self^xistent ; 
who created the world by his power, and sustained 
it by his providence. This he inferred from the 

^ Ut enim modo dixi, omnibus fere in rebus, & maxiroe in Phy- 
sicls, quid non sit, citius, quam quid sit, dixerim. De Nat. D«or. 
1. 21. Academ. 2. 39. 
^ t De Nat. Deor. 2. 45. Academ. 2. 3S, 39* 
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consent of all nations ; the order and beauty of the 
heavenly bodies; the evident marks of counsel, 
wisdom, and a fitness to j:ertain ends, observable 
in the whole, and in every part of the visible 
world ; and declares that person unworthy of the 
Jiame^ of man, who can believe all this to have 
been made by ch^ce, when, with the utmost 
stretch of human wisdom, we cannot penetrate the 
depth of that wisdom which contrived it*.'' 

He believed also a divine providence, constantly 
presiding over the whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members of it ; with a pe- 
culiar attention to the conduct and actions of men ; 
but leaving the minute and inferior parts to the 
course of his general laws. This he collected from 
the nature and attributes of the Deity ; his om- 
niscience, omnipresence, and infinite goodness ; that 
could never desert or neglect what he had once 

* Nee Dens ipse — alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens soluta 
quxdam 6l libera, segregata ab omni coacretione mortal i, omnia 
lentiens & movens, ip»aque prasdita motu sempiterno. [Tusc« . 
Qoae^t. 1. S7*] Scd omoes gentesuoa lex & sempiterna & immor* 
talis continebit, unusqae erit quasi magisier, & imperator omuium 
Deus — Fragm. lib. 3. de Repob. 

Ut porro firmissimum hoc adferri videtor, cur T)eos esse cfeda- 
nus, quod nulla gens tarn fera, — cujus mentem non imbuerit Deo- 
rum opinio — omni autem in re consensio omnium gentium lex na- 
ttirse putanda esi — [Tusc. Quaett. 1. 14.] Haec igitur & talia innu- 
nerabilia cum cernimus ? pussumusne dubitare, quin his prxsit 
•liquis vel efiector, (hi bee nata sunt, ut Platom videtur^) vel, (si 
iemper fuerunt, ut Aristoteli placet) moderator tanti operis & mii- 
i^ris. [ib. 2S.] Id est primum, quod inter omnes, nisi adroodum 
iropios, convenit, mihi quidem ex animo exuri non potest, esse 
l)eos. [Nat. Deor. S. 3.J Esse prsstantem aliquam, xternamque 
naturam, & earn suspiciendam, admirandamque hominum generic 
' pulchritude raundi, ordoque rerum ccelestium cogit confiieri. [rie 
DiviD. i, 72.1Quse qu^nto consilio genanlur^ nuUo consilio assequi 
t>ossumus. Uc Nat. Deor. 2. 3S. 
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produced into being : and declares, that without 
this belief, there could be no such thing as piety or 
religion in the world*. 

He held, likcM^ise, the immortality of the soni, 
and its separate existence after death, in a state of 
happiness or misery. This he iAferred from that 
ardent thirst of immortality, which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds ; from which the truest' specimen of their 
nature must needs be drawn : from its unmixt and 
indivisible essence; which had nothing separable 
or perishable in it : from its wonderful powers and 
faculties ; its principle of self-motion ; its memory^ 
invention, wit, comprehension; which were all 
incompatible with sluggish matter f." 

The stoics fancied, that the soul was a subtilized, 
fiery substance, which survived the body after death, 
and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally ; but 
was to perish, at last, in the general conflagration. 
Jn which tliey allowed, as Cicero says, the only 

* De maxima au tern re, eodem modo; divinamenteatque na* 
tura mundum universum atque maximas ejus partes administrari 
— [de Fin. 4. 5.] Quam vim aaimum esse dicunt mundi, eandem- 
que esse mentem sapientiamque perfcctam ; quern Deum appeliant, 
omniumque rerum, qux sunt ei subjects, quasi prudentiara quan- 
dam, procurantem coelestia maxime, deindein terrisea, quxperti* 
nent ad homines. Academ. 1. 8. Vid. Nat. Deor. 1, 2, 44. 2t 
66. 3. 36. 

t Quod quidem ni ita se haberet, ut animi immortales esseot, 
hand optlroi cujusque animus maxime ad immortalitatem niteretur. 
[Cato. 23.] Num dubitas quin specimen naturae capi debeat ex 
optima quaque natura ? — [Tusc. Quxst. 1. 14.] Sic mihi persuasi, 
sic sentio, cum tanta celeritas aaimorum sit, tanta memoria prae- 
teritorum, futurorumque prudentia, tot artes, tot scientijc, tot in- 
venta, non pusse eam naturam, quse res eas continent, esse morta* 
lem : cumque semper agitetur animus, &cci Cato. 21. Tusc. QuaesU 
1, 23, 25, 26, &c. de Amicit; 4» 
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thing that was hard to conceive } its separate exist- 
ence from the body ; yet denied what was not only 
easy to imagine, but a consequence of the other; 
its eternal duration*. Aristotle taught, that, be- 
sides the four elements of th^ material world, whence 
all other things were supposed to draw their 1)eing, 
there was a fifth essence or nature, peculiar to God 
and the soul, which had nothing in it that was 
common to any of the rcstf . This opinion Cicero 
followed, and illustrated, with his usual perspicuity, 
4n the following passage. 

" The origin of the human soul,'* says he, " is 
" not to be found any where on earths There is 
" nothing mixt, concrete, or earthly ; nothing of 
^* water, air, or fire in it. For thesfe natures are not 
^* susceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought j 
" have nothing that can retain the past, foresee the 
** future. My hold on the present ; which faculties 
" are purely divine, and could not possibly be de* 
" rived to man, except from God. The nature of 
** the soul, therefore, is of a singular kind ; distinct 
*' from these known and obvious natures :' and 
** whatever it be that feels and tastes, that lives 
** and moves in us, it must be heavenly and divine, 
•' and for that reason eternal. Nor is God indeed 
** himself, whose existence we clearly discover, to 
<* be comprehended by us in any other manner, but 

* Zcnoni Stoico animus ignis, videtur. [Tusc. Quaest. 1. 9.} 
Stoici auteni usuram nobis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus ; diu 
mansuros aiunt aniroosy semper negant — qui, quod in tota hac 
causa difficiHimum est, suAcipiunt, posse animum manere corpore 
yacantem : illud autem, quod non mpdo facile ad credendum est, 
•edy eo coDcesso quod volunt, consequens idcirco, non dant, u^ 
(:um diu permanserit nt interei^t. ^b. \. 31, 32. 

+ lb. X, 
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^as a free and pure mind, clear from all mortal 
*^ concretion; ob^rvingand moving all things, and 
** endued with an eternal principle of self-emotion : 
" of this kind, and of the same nature, is the hu- 
" man soul*." 

As to a future state of rewards and punishments, 
he considered it as a consequence of the souls im* 
mortality, deducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man's life on earth; and 
thought it so highly probable, that we could hardly 
doubt of it, he says, unless it should happen to our 
minds, when they look into themselves, as it does 
to our eyes, when they look too intensely at the 
sun, that, finding their sight dazzled, they give* 
over looking at aUf. In this opinion he followed 
Socrates and Platp, for whose judgment he pro- 
fesses so great a reverence, that, if they had given 
no reasons, where yet they had given many, he 
should have been persuaded, he says, by their sole 
authority^. Socrates, therefore, as he tells us, de* 
clared, in his dying speech, that there were two 
ways appointed to human souls, at their departure 
from the body : that those who had been immersed 
in sensual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted 
themselves with private vices, or public crimes 
against their country, took an obscure and de^* 
vious road, remote from the seat and assembly of 
the Gods ; whilst those who had preserved their 

• lb. 27. 

t Nee vero de hoc quisquam 4ubitare pomt, nisi ideipn Dobit 
accideret diligeuter de animo cogitantibus, quod bis uspe usu ve- 
Dit, quiacriter oculis defioientem solem intuereoturi ut aspectuia 
omnino amltterent, &c. - Tusc. Quapst. 1 • dO. % 

t lb. 21* deAmicit. 4. 
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integrity, and received UtUe or no contagion from 
the body, from which they had constantly ab- 
stracted themselves, and, in the bodies of men, 
imitated the hfe of the Gods, had an easy ascent 
lying open before them to those Gods, from whom 
they derived their being*. 

From what has already been said, the reader will 
easily imagine what Cicero's opinion must have 
been concerning the religion of his country : for a 
mind, enlightened by the noble principles just 
stated, could not possibly harbour a thought of the 
truth or divinity of so absurd a worship : and the 
liberty, which not only he, but all the old writers 
take, ip ridiculing the characters of their Gods^ 
and the fictions of their infernal tormentsf, shews, 
that there was not a man of liberal education, who 
did not consider it as an engine of state, or political 
system ;Tcontrived for the uses of government, and 
to keep the people in order : in this hght Cicero 
always commends it, as a wise institution ; singu- 
larly adapted to the genius of Rome; and constantly 
inculcates an adherence to its rites, as the duty of 
all good citizens;};. 

• lb. 30. 

f Die qusso, num te ilia terrent ? triceps apud inferos Cerbe- 
rus I Cocyti fremitus ? transvectio Acheron tifi ?— adeone me de- 
Hrare censes ut istacredam? — [ib. 1. 5, 6, 21.] Quae anus tarn ex- 
cors inveniri potest, quae ilia, quae quondam credebantur, apud in- 
feros portenta extimescat ? De Nat. Deor. 2. 2. ' 

t Ordiar ab Haruspicina, quam ego Reipub. eausa commu- 
Bisque religioais, colendam censeo. [De Divin. 2. 12.] Nam & 
Majorum instituta tueri sacris caeremoniisque retinendis sapientis 
est. Ib. 72. De Leg. 2. 12, 13.— 

N. B. There is a reflection in Polybios, exactly conformable 
to Cicero's sentiments on this subject. *' The greatest advantage^ ' 
tays be, ** which the Roman government seems to have over other 
*^ ttatefi it ID the opinion publicly eatertained by them about the 
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Their religion consisted of two principal branches; 
the observation of the auspices, and the worship of 
the Gods: the first was instituted by Romulus;* 
the second by his successor, Nuina ; who drew up 
a ritual, or order of ceremonies to be observed ia 
the different sacrifices of their several deities : to 
these a third part was afterwards added ; relating 
to divine admonitions from portents, monstrous 
births, the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, and the 
prophecies of the sibyls*. The college of augurs, 
presided over th^ auspices, as the supreme inter-^ 
pretcrs of the will of Jove : and determine what 
signs were propitious, and what not: the othef 
priests were the judges af all the other cases re- 
lating to religion ; as well of what concerned the 
public worship, as that of private familiesf. 

** Gods ; and that very thing, which is so generally decried by ot^er 
" mortals, sustained the Republic of Rome; I mean, superstition.^ 
^* For Ihis was carried by ihem to such a height, and introduced 
*' so effectually, both into the private lives of thecitisens, and the 
*^ public affairs of the city, that one cannot help being surprised 
^' at it. But I take it all to have been contrived for the sake o( 
** the populace. For if a society could be fornned of wise men 
'' only, such a scheme would not be necessary : but since the roul- 
*' titude is aliVays giddy, and agitated by illicit desires, wild re- 
** sentments, violent passions ; there was no way left of restraining 
*' them, but by the help of such secret terrors and tragical fictions. 
'^ It was not, therefore, without great prudence and foresight, that 
*' the ancients took care to instil into them these notions of the 
" Gods and infernal punishments, which the moderns, on the other 
*' hand, are now rashly and absurdly endeavoring to entirpate."- 
Pulyb. 1. 6. p. 497. 

* Cum omnis populi Romani religio in sacra & in auspicia di- 
visa sit, tcrtium adjunctum sil, si quid prasdictionis causa ex por- 
tentis & moflstris Sibylls interpretes, haruspicesve monueruDl. 
De Nat. Deor. 3. 2. 

t — Cur sacris poniifices, cur aospicits augures prst^unt ? [ib. 1. 
44.] Est autem boni auguris, meminisse maximis Reipub. tempo- 
ribus prx^to esse debere, Jovique •ptimo maximo se con^iLianttm 
atque administrqm datum — de Leg. 3. 19» 
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to be formed ; which, wtieaevtr thsy deviate from 
this pattern, ought^ he says, to be called any thing 
rather than laws ; and are, in effect, nothing but 
acts of force, violence, and tyranny : that to ima- 
gine the distinction of good and- iU, not to be 
funded in nature, but in custom, opinion, or 
human institution, is mere folly and madness; 
which would, overthrow all society, and confound 
all right and justice amongst men* : that this Was 
the constant opinion of the wisest of all ages ; who 
held, that the mind of God, governing all things 
by eternal reason, was the principal and sovereign 
law ; whose substitute, on earth, was the reason or 
mind of the wise : to which purpose there are many 
-strong and beautiful passages, scattered occasion- 
ally through every part of his worksf. 

* Sed eliam modestiani quandam cognitio rerura cgelestium ad* 
fert iis, qui videant, quanta sit etiam apud Deos moderatio, 
^uantus ordo ; & mtfgnitudJTieftn animi, Deorum opera & facta 
cernentibus ; justiti am etiam, cum cognitum habeas, quid sit sum- 
mi Recturis & Domini numen, quod consilium, qus voluntas; cu- 
)us ad naturam apta ratio vera iila & summa leJc a Piiilosophis 
tiicitur. — De Fin. 4. 5. 

Nos legem bonam a mala, nulla alia nisi naturae norma divi- 
dere possumu«. Nee solum jus & injuria aatura dijudicantur, sed 
x>innino omnia honestfc ac turpia; nam St communis intelligentia 
nobis notas res efficit, easque in animis nostris incboat, ut bonesta 
ID vinute ponaniur, in vitiis lurpia. Ea autem in opinioue e.xisti- 
mare, non in natura posita, dememis e^t. [De Leg. 1. l5.] Erat 
enim ratio profecra a rerum natura; & ad recte faciendum im- 
pellens, & a delicto avocans ; qus nun turn demum incipit lex 
esse, cum sciipta est, fed tum, cum orta ^st ; oria autem simul 
est cum mente divina; quamobnem lex vera, atque princeps, apta 
ad jubendum & ad vetandura, recia est ratio summi Jovis, &c. — 
De Leg. 2. 4. 5. &c. 

+ Hanc igitur video sapientissimorum fuisse sententiam, legem 
Deque hominum ingeniis excogiratam, nee Scitum aliqucd e ^e 
populorum, sed sternum quiddam, quod universum mundum re- 
geret, imperandi, probibendique sapientia, &c. lb. jcc. 

AaS 
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** The true law,' says te, "is right reasot, c<»- 
" formable to the nature of things ; cofkatant, eter- 
" nal, diffused through all; which calls us to duty 
" by commanding, deters us from sin by forbidding; 
" which never loses its influence with the good ; 
" nor ever preserves it with thq wicked. This can» 
"not possibly be over-ruled by any other law; 
" nor abrogated in the whole or in part : nor can 
" we be absolved from it either by the senate or 
" the people : nor are we to seek any other com* 
" ment or interpreter df it, but itself: nor can 
" there be one law at Rome, another at Athens ; 
^* one now, another hereafter ; but the same eter- 
" nal, immutable law, comprehends all nations^ at 
" all times, under one common Master and Gover- 
" nor of all, God. He is the inventor, propounder, 
" enactor of this law : and whosoever Mill not obey 
" it, must first renounce himself, and throw off 
" the nature of man : by doing which, he will 
"suffer the greatest punishment, though he 
" should escape all the other torments Mhich 
" are commonly believed to be prepared for the 
" wicked*." 

Ill another place he tells us, that the study of 
this law was the only thing which could teach 
us that most important of all lessons, said to be 
prescribed by the Pythian oracle, to know our- 
selves ; that is, to know our true nature and rank 
in the universal system ; the relation that we bear 
to all other beings ; and the purposes for which we 
were sent into the world. " When a man/' says 
he, " has attentively surveyed the heavens, the 

♦ Fragm. lib. 3. dc Repub. ex Lactaniio. 
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" earth, the sea, and all things in them ; observed 
" whence they sprung, and whither they all tend ; 
** when and how they are to end; what part is 
** mortal and perishable, what divine and eternal : 
*^ when he has almost I'ieached and touched, as it 
*' were, the governor and ruler of them all, and 
" discovered himself not to be conlBned to the walls 
" of any certain place, but a citizen of the world, 
" as of one common city ; in this magnificent view 
" of things ; in this enlarged prospect and know- 
** ledge of nature ; good Gods, how will he learn 
" to know himself? How will he contemn, despise, 
" and set at nought all those things, which the 
** vulgar esteem the most splendid and glorious* ?** 
These were the principles on which Cicero built 
his rehgion and morality; which shine, indeed, 
through all his writings, but were largely and ex- 
plicitly illustrated by him in his treatises on govern- 
ment and on laws ; to which he added, afterwards, 
his Book of Offices, to make the scheme complete : 
volumes which, as the elder Pliny says to the em- 
peror Titus, ought not only to be read, but to be, 
got by heartf- The first and greatest of these 
works is lost, excepting a few fragments, in which 
be had delivered his real thoughts so professedly, 
that, in a letter to Atticus, he calls those six books 
on the Ilepublic, so many pledges given to his 
country, for the integrity of his life ; from which, 
if ever he swerved, he could never have the face 
to look into them again^. In his Book of Laws, he 

* De Leg. 1. 23. 

t Quaevolumina ejuserfiscenda non roodo in manibus habenda 
quotidie, nosti. Praef. ad Hist. Nat. 

I Prssertim cum sex libris, tanquam prsedibus, meipsum ob« 

A a4 
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pursued the same argument^ and deduced the origin 
of law from the will of the Supreme God. These 
two pieces, therefore, contain his beliet^ and the 
Book of Offices his practice : where he has traced 
out all the duties of man, or a rule of life, con- 
formable to the divine principles, which he had 
established in the other two ; to which he often re- 
fers, as to the foundation of his whole system*. 
This work was one of the last that he finished, for 
the use of his son, to whom he addressed it ; being 
desirous, in the decline of a glorious life, to explain 
to him the maxims by which he had governed it ; 
and teach him the way of passing through the world 
with innocence, virtue, and true glory, to an im- 
mortality of happiness : where the strictness of his 
morals, adapted to all the various cases and circum*- 
stances of human life, will serve, if not to instruct, 
yet to reproach the practice of most Christians. 
This was that law, which is mentioned by St. Paul, 
to be taught by nature, and written on the hearts 
of the Gentiles, to guide them through that state 
of ignorance and darkness^ of which they them* 
selves complained, till they should be blessed with 
a more perfect revelation of the divine will ; and 
this scheme of it, professed by Cicero, was certainly 
the most complete tliat the Gentile world had ever 
been acquainted with ; the utmost effort that hu* 
man nature could make, towards attaining its pro* 
per end ; or that supreme good, for which the Cre- 
ator had designed it : upon the contemplation of 

ttrinxerim ; quos tibi tam valde probari gaudeo. [Ad Att. 6. 1.] 
Ego audebo Ugere unquara, aut aUingeie eos librcs, quos tu di- 
iaudas, si tale quid ft^cero ? lb. 2. 
♦ OlBc. 3. 5, 6, 17. 
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Now the priests of all denominations were of the 
first nobility of Rome ; and the augurs, especially, 
were commonly senators of consular rank, who had 
passed through all the dignities of the Republic, 
and, by their power over the auspices, could put 
an immediate stop to all proceedings, and dissolve, 
at once, all the assemblies of the people convened 
for pubHc business. The interpretation of the Si- 
byl's prophecies was vested in the Decemviri, or 
guardians of the Sibylline books ; ten persons of 
distinguised rank, chosen usually from the priests ; 
and the province of interpreting prodigies, and in- 
specting the entrails, belonged to the haruspices ; 
who were the servants of the public, hired to'attend 
the magistrates in all their sacrifices; and who never 
failed to accommodate their answers to the views 
of those who employed them, and to whose protec* 
tion they owed their credit and their livelihood. 

This constitution of a religion, among a people 
naturally superstitious, hecessarily threw the chief 
influence in affairs into the hands of the senate, and 
the better sort ; who, by this advantage, frequent- 
ly checked the violences of the populace, and the 
factious attempts of the tribunes* : so that it is 
perpetually applauded by Cicero, as the main bul- 
wark" of the Republic i though considered all the 
while, by men of sense, as merely political, and of 
buman invention. The only part, that admitted 
any disput^ coucenjing its origin, was augury, or 

^ Omnibua magistratibus auspicia — dantur, lU laultos inu-'] 
tiles coii)iti^tas, probabiles impedirent mors: sappe enim populi 
impeturo injustum au.spiciis Dii immortales represserunt. De Leg. 
3. 12. 

Vol.. in. A a 
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their method of divining by auspices. The stoics 
held, that God, out of his goodness to man, had 
imprinted, on the nature of things, certain marks 
or notices of future events ; as on the entrails of 
beasts, the flight of birds, thunder, and other ce- 
lestial signs, which, by long observation, and the 
experience of ages, were reduced to an art, by 
which the meaning of each sign might be deter- 
mined and apphed to the event, that was signified 
by it This they called artificial divination, in dis- 
tinction from the natural ; which they supposed to 
flow from an instinct, or native power, implanted 
in the soul, which it exerted alMrays with the great- 
est efficacy, when it was the most free and disen- 
gaged from the body, as in dreams and madness*. 
But this notion was generally ridiculed by the 
other philosophers : and of all the college of au« 
gurs, there was but one, at this time, who main- 
tained it, Appius Claudius ; who was laughed at 
for his pains by the rest, and called the Pisidianf : 
it occasioned, however, a smart controversv be- 
tween him and his colleague, Marcellus, who 
severally published books on each side of the 
. question; wherein Marcellus, asserted the whole 
affair, to be the contrivance of statesmen ; Ap- 
pius, on the contrary, that there was a real art 

* Duo sunt enim divinandi genera, quorum aherum artk fst* 
alterum naturae — est enim vis & naiura quaedam, qux cum obser- 
vatislongo tempore significationibus, tumaliquo instinctu, ioflatu- 
quc divino futura prsnunciat. — De Div. i. 6. Vid. it. ib. 18. 

f Quem irridebant Coliegae tui, eumque turn Pisidam, turn So- 
ranum Augurum esse dicebanr. Ib. 47. 

The Pisidians were a barbarous people of the lesser Asia ; fa- 
mous for (heir superstitious observation of the auspices, or their 
divination by the flight of birds. Pe Div. 1. 41, 42. 
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and power of diviniii^, sobsistmg in the augural 
discipline^ and tau^t by the augural books*. Ap- 
pius dedicated this treatise to Cicerof : who, though 
he preferred Marcellus's notion, yet did not wholly 
agree with either, but believed, tliat augury might 
probably be instituted, at first, upon a persuasion 
of its divinity ; and when, by the improvements of 
arts and learning, that opinion was exploded m 
succeeding ages, yet the thing, itself, was wisely 
retained, for the sake of its use to the Republic:|;^ 

But whatever was tlie origin of the religion of 
Rome, Cicero's religion was undoubtedly of hea- 
venly extraction ; built, as we havie seen, on the 
foundation of a God ; a Providence ; an immor- 
tality. He considered this short period of our Ufe 
on earth, as a state of trial, or a kind of school ; 
in which we were to improve and prepare ourselves 
for that eternity of existence, which was provided 
for us hereafter : that we were placed, therefore, 
here by the Creator, not so much to inhabit the 
earth, as to contemplate the heavens; on which 
were imprinted, in legible characters, all the duties 
of that nature, which was given to us* He ob- 
Krved, that this spectacle belonged to no other 

y 

* Sed est in Collegio vestro i&ter Marcellum & Appium, opti- 
mos Augures, magna dissensio : — cum alteri placeat, auspicia isia 
ad utilitatcox Reippb. compnsita; alteri disciplina vestra quasi di- 
vinare pro rsus posse videaiur. De Leg. 2* 13. 

t IIJo libro Augurali, quern ad me anxantissime scriptum, sua- 
vissimum misisti, £p. Fam. 3. 4. 

t Non enim sumus ii nos Augures^qui avium, reliquorumque 
signorum observatione futura dicamus : et tamen credo Romulum, 
qui urbero auspicate condidit, habuisse opinionem, esse in provi- 
dendis rebus augurandi scientiam. Errabat multijs iu rebus Anti* 
qviitas, 6cc. De Uxy.^ 2. 33. 

Aa a 
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animal but man ; to whom God, for that reasony 
had given an erect and upright fonn ; with eyes 
not prone or fixed upon the ground, like those of 
other animals, but placed on high and sublime ; in 
a situation the most proper for this celestial con-, 
templation ; to remind him perpetually of his task>. 
and to acquaint him with the place from which he 
sprung, and for which he was finally designed*. 
He took the system of the worlds or the visible 
worka of God, to be the promulgation of God s 
law, or the declaration of his will to mankind; 
whence, as we might collect his being, nature, and 
attributes, so we could trace the reasons also and 
motives of his acting ; till, by observing what he 
had done, we might learn what we ought ta do, 
and, by the operations of the divine reason, be in- 
stmcted how to perfect our own ; since the perfec- 
tion of man consisted in the imitation of God. 

From this source he deduced the origin of all 
duty or moral obligation ; from the will of God,, 
manifested in his works ; or from that eternal rea- 
son, fitness, and relation of things, which is dis- 
played in every part of the creation. This he calls 
the original immutable law ; the criterion of good 
and ill ; of just and unjust ; imprinted on the nature 
of things, as the rule by which all human laws are 



* Sed credo Dens sparsisse animos in corpora humana, utessent 
qui terras tuerentur, quique cqslestium, ordjnem con tern plan tes, 
imiiarfntur eum vitae modo k conslantia, &c. . [Cato 21.] Nam 
cum cseicras animantes abjecisset ad pastum, solum hominem 
crexit, ad ccelique quasi cognationis, domiciliique pristini conspec- 
tum excitavjt. [de Leg. 1. 9.] Ips^ autem bomo ortus est ad mun- 
dum contemplundum & imitandum, nulto modo perfectus, sed est 
quaedam pariicula perfect!. Nat. Deor. 2. 14, 56* ' 
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the constituent members of a city* ; so it was his 
constant aim to unite the different orders of the 
state into one common interest, and to inspire them 
with a mutual confidence in each other, so as to 
balance the supremacy of the people, by the autho- 
rity of the senate ; that the one should enact, but 
the other advise ; the one have the last resort, the 
other the chief influencef. This was the old con- 
stitution of Rome, by which it had raised itself to 
all its grandeur, whilst all its misfortunes were ow- 
ing to the contrary principle — of distrust and dis- 
sention between these two rival powers :, it was the 
g^eat object, therefore, of his policy, to throw the 
ascendant, in all affairs, into the hands of the se- 
nate and the magistrates, as far as it was consistent 
with the rights and liberties of the people ; which 
will always be the general view of the wise and ho- 
nest in all popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the beginnings and pursued to the end of his life : 
and though, in some passages of his history, he 
may be thought, perhaps, to have deviated from 
it, yet, upon an impartial review pf the case, we 
shall find that his end was always the same, though 
he had changed his measures of pursuing it, when 
compelled to it by the violence of the times, and 
an over-ruling force, and a necessary regard to his 

* Quae harmonia ^ Muiicis dicitur in cantu, ea est in civitate 
Concordia, arctissimuin atque optimum umni in Rvpub. vkiculuii^ 
incolumitatis, &c. lb. 1. 2. 

f Nam — si Senatus dominus sit publici consilii — possit, ex tem- 
peratione juris, cum potestas in populo, auctoritas in ^^e^atu sit, 
tencri iiU moderatus & concors civitatis status. De Leg. 3. 12. 
ii. ib. 17. > ' 
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own safety ; so that he might say, with great truth, 
Mhat an Athenian orator once said, inexcose of his 
inconstancy ; that he had acted^ indeed, on some 
occasions, contrary to himself, but never to the Re- 
public*: and here also his academic philosophy 
seems to have shewed its superior use in practical, 
as well as in speculative life, by indulging that li-> 
berty of acting M'hich nature and reason require, 
and, when the times and things themselves afe 
changed, allowing a change of conduct, and a re- 
course, to new means, for the attainment of the 
same end. 

The three sects, which, at this time, chiefly en- 
grossed the philosophical part of Rome, were, the 
stoic, the epicurean, and the academic ; and the 
chief ornaments of each were, Cato^ Atticus, and 
Cicero, who lived together in strict friendship, and 
a mutual esteem of each other s virtue : but the 
different behaviour of these three will shew, by fact 
and example, the different merit of their several 
principles, and which of them was the best adapted 
to promote the good of society. 

The stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in phi- 
losophy, who held none to be truly wise or good 
hut themselves ; placed perfect happiness in virtue, 
though stript of every other good ; affirmed all sins 
to be equal; all deviations from right equally 
wicked ; to kill a dunghill cock, without reason, 
the same crime as to kill a parent; that a w^ise man 
could never forgive ; never be moved by anger, fa- 
vor, or pity ; never be deceived ; never repent ; ne- 

* Plut. de Demade. in s'\U Dempst. p. 851. S^dit. Par.. 
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ver change his mind*. With these principles, Ca* 
to entered into public life, and acted in it, as Ci- 
cero says, as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 
not in the dregs of Romulusf . He made no dis- 
tinction of times or things ; no allowance for the 
weakness of the Republic, and the power of those 
who oppressed it : it was his maxim to combat all 
power not built upon the laws, or to defy it, at 
least, if he could not control it: he knew no way 
to his end, but the direct ; and, whatever obstruc* 
tions he met with, resolved still to rush on, and 
either to surmount them, or perish in the attempt ; 
taking it for a baseness and confession of being 
conquered, to decline a tittle from the true road. 
In an age, therefore, of the utmost libertinism, 
when the public discipline was lost, and the go- 
vernment itself tottering, he struggled with the 
same zeal against all corruption, and waged a per- 
petual war with a superior force, whilst the rigor of 
his principles tended rather to alienate friends, 
than reconcile enemies; and, by provoking the 
power that he could not subdue, helped to hasten 
that ruin which he was striving to avert J : so that, 

* Sapientem gratia nunquam rooveri, nunquam cujusquam de« 
licto ignoscere: neminem misericordem esse, nisi stultum; viri 
non es^e, neque exorari, neque placari ; omnia peccata esse paria 
«— nee minutt flelinquere eum, qui gallum gallinaceuro, cum opus 
non fuerit, quam eum, qui patrem suffocaverit : sapientem nihil 
upinari, nullius rei poenitere, nulla in re falli, sententiam tnutaro 
nunquam. Pro Muraen. 29* 

i Dicit enim tanquam in P)atonis«oXi7£ia, non tanquam in Ro« 
muli faece, sententiam. Ad Att. 2. 1. p. 17S. 

X Poropeium & Caesarem, quorum nemo alterum ofTend^re au- 
debat, nisi ut aIteru^l demereretur, [Cato] simul pruvocavit, Sen^ 
Ep. 104. 
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after a perpetual course of dtsappomtmetits and 
repulses, finding himself xUnable to pursue his old 
way any farther, instearl of taking a new one, he 
^^'SLS driven by his philosophy to put an tnd to Ins 
life. 

But as the stoics exalted human nature too high, 
so the epicureans depressed it too low ; as those 
raised it to the heroic, these debased it to the 
brutal, state: they held pleasure to be the chief 
good of man, death the extinction of his being, 
and placed thqir happiness, consequently, in the 
secure enjoyment of a pleasurable life, esteeming 
virtue on no other account, than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleasure, and helped to ensure the pos- 
session of it, by preserving health, and conci- 
liating friends. Their wise man^ therefore, had 
no other duty, but to provide for his own ease ; 
to decline all struggles; to retire from public 
affairs, and to imitate the life of their Gods, by 
passing his days in a calm, contemplative, undis- 
turbed repose, in the midst of rural shades and 
pleasant gardens. This was the scheme that Atticus 
followed : he had all the talehts that could qualify 
a man to be useful to society, great parts, learning, 
judgment, candor, benevolence, generosity, the 
same love of his country, a,nd the same sientiments 
in politics with Cicero*, whom he was always ad- 
vising, and urging to act, yet determined never to 
act himself, or never, at least, so far as to disturb 
his ease, or endanger his safety. For though he 
was so strictly united with Cicero, and valued 

* In Repub. ita est versatus, ut semper optimarum partium ^ 
esset, & existimaretur ; neque tamjen se civilibus flu^ctibus comn^iU 
I9rct,— Corn. Nep. vit. Att. 6. 
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which sublime truths, as delivered by a heathen, 
Erasmus could not help persuading himself* that 
the breast from which they flowed must needs have 
been inspired by the Deity*." 

But after all these glorious sentiments that we have 
been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from his 
writings, some have been apt to consider them, as the 
.flourishes rather of his eloquence, than the conclu- 
sionaof his reason ; since, in other parts of his works, 
he seems to intimate, not only a diffidence, but a dis- 
bdief of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and especially 
in his letters, where he is supposed to declare his 
mind with the greatest franknessf. But in all the 

* Quid aliis accidAt liescio ; me legentem eic afficere solet M. 
TulUus, praesertim ubi de bene vivendo disserit, ut dubitare noii 
passim, quin illud pectus, unde ista prodierunt, aliqua divinitatr 
occuparit. Erasro. £p. ad Job. Ulattenum. 

t Ssepisbime & legi & audivi, nihil mall esse in morte ; in qua 
si resideat sensus, immortahtais ilia potius, quam mors ducenda 
est : sin &ii umis&us, nulla videri mibena debeat, quse aon sentiutur. 
[Ep. Fam. 5. l6.] Ut hoc balt^m in max i mis malis boni conbe- 
quamur, at mofiem, quam etiam beati contemnere deb^amus, 
.propiereaquod nullum sensum esset habitura, nunc sic affecti, roii 
roodo contemnere debeamus, sed etiam opiare. [lb. 21.] Sed haec 
consoiatio levis; iUa gravior, qua te uti spero, ego certe utor : nee 
«nim dum ero, angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa ; &l si nori 
cro, sensu omnino carebo. [lb. 6. 3.] Deinde — si jam vocerad ex- 
4tum vitap, non ab ea Rep. avellar, qua carendum esse doleam, pra:- 
sertim cum id sine ullo sensu futurum bit. [Ib» 4.] Una ratio vi- 
detur, quicquid evenent, ferre moderate, pro&seriim cum omnium 
rerum mors sic exiremum. [Ib» 21.] Sed deilla — fors viderit, aut 
si quia est, qui curet Deus. Ad Att. 4. x» 

N. B. by this illustration of Cicero's mora) principles, we learn 
the force of that rule, which he frequently presc^bf^, of following 
nature, as the sure and unerrmg guide oi life : [De Leg, 1.6. <lu 
Senect. 2. de Amicit, 5] by wbich he means that law or will of 
God, displayed in the nature of ihiiigs ; not, as some are apt to in- 
terpret him, the dictates of our unruly passions, which are falsely 
called natural ; being the motions only of vitiated appetites, and 
the creatures of habit; not of nature ; the graiiticaiion of ^hicb, 
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passages brought to support this objection, where 
he is imagined to speak of death as the end of all 
things to man, as they are addressed to friends in 
distress, by way of consolation, so some commen- 
tators take them to mean nothing more than that 
death is the end of all things here below, and 
without any farther sense of what is done upon 
earth : yet should they be understood to relate, as 
perhaps they may, to an utter extinction of our 
being ; it must be observed, that he was writing, 
in all probabilily, to Epicureans*, and accommo- 
dating his arguments to the men; by offering 
such topics of comfort to them from their own 
philosophy, as they themselves held to be the most 
effectual. But if this also should seem precarious, 
we must remember always that Cicero was an 
academic ; and though be believed a future state, 
was fond of the opinion, and declares himself re- 
solved never to part with it ; yet he believed it 
as probable only, not as certainf :' and as proba- 
bility implies some mixture of doubt, and admits 
the degrees of more and less, so it admits also 

as he tells u», is more contrary to nature, and consequently more 
to be avoided than poverty, pain, or even death itself. [Offic. 3, 
5,6.] 

* This will Appear to be a very probable supposition, when we 
recollect that the generality of the Roman nobility, and of Cice- 
ro's friends, were of the Epicurean sect ; and particularly the fa- 
mily of Torquatus, to whom iwo of these very letters are ad Jressed. 
—Accurate quondam a L. Torquato, homine omni doctrina erudi- 
to, defensaest Epicuri sententia dc voluptate, a meque ei respon- 
8um. De Fin. 1.5. 

t Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortales esse 
credaro, lubenter erro. Nee mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, 
dum vivo, extorqueri volo. Cato. 23. Geram tibi morem, & ea, 
quae vis, ut potero, eicplicabo : nee tamen quasi Pythius Apollo, 
carta ut sint 6c fixa quse dixero : sed ut homunculas onus e mul- 
tit; probabilia Gonjectura sequens. Tusc. Qosest. 1 . 9. 
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»ome variety in tbe stability of our persuasion : 
thus, in a melancholy hour, wlien his spirits were 
depressed, the same argument would not appear to 
bim with the same force ; but doubts and ditiicul^ 
ties get the ascendant, and what humored his pre<^ 
sent chagrin, find the readiest admission. The 
passages alledged were all of this kind, written in 
the season of his dejection, when all things were 
going wrong with him, in the height of Cassar's 
power ; and though we allow them to have all tfat 
force that they can possibly bear, and to express 
what Cicero really meant at that time, yet they 
prove at last nothing more than that, agreeably to 
the character and principles of the academy, he 
sometimes doubted of what he generally believed* 
But, after all, whatever be the sense of them, it 
cannot surely be thought reasonable to oppose a 
few scattered hints, accidentally thrown out, when 
he was not considering the subject, to the volumes 
that he had deliberately written on the other side 
of the question*. 

• From this general view of Cicero*s religion, one cannot help 
obsemng, that the most exalted stale of human reason is so far 
from superseding the uso, that it demonstrates the benefit of a more 
explicit revelation.' for thoUi^h the natural law, in the perfection 
to which it was carried by Cicero, might serve for a sufficient 
guide to the few, such as himsself, of enlarged minds and happy 
di8po>ition*», yet it had been so long depraved and adulterated by 
Ihe prevailing; errors and vices of mankind, that it was not disco- 
verable even to those few, without great pains and study, and cculd 
Dot produce in them, at last^ any thing more than a hope, never a 
full persuasion ; whilst the greatest part of maiikind) even of the 
virtuous and inquisitive, lived without the kn<iwteilge of a God, or 
the expectation of a futurity, and the multitude in every country 
was left to the gross idolatry of the popular worship. When we re- 
flect on all this, we must needs see abundant reason to be thankful 
to God» for the divine light of his gospel, which has revealed, at 
lasty to babesy whal^ was hiddea from tha wise ; and, withotH tha 
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As to his political conduct, no man was ever ai 
more dettrmined patriot, or a warmer lover of hi« 
country, than he: his whole character, natural 
temper, choice of life and principles, made its tru€ 
interest inseparable from his own. His general 
view, therefore, was always one and the same, to 
support the peace and liberty of the Republic, in 
that form and constitution of it which their ances- 
tors had delivered down to them*. He looked 
upon that as the only foundation on which it could 
be supported^ and used to quote a verse of old £n* 
nius, as the dictate of an oracle, which derived all 
the glory of Rome from an adherence to its ancient 
manners and discipline. 

Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisquef. 

It is one of his maxims, which he inculcates in his 
writings, that^ as the end of a pilot is a prosperous 
voyage ; of a physician, the health of his patient ; 
of a general, victory; so that of a statesman is, to 
make his citizens happy, to make them firm iii 
power, rich in wealth, splendid in glory, eminent 
in virtue ; which he declares to be the greatest and 
best of all works among men:J; : and, as this cannot 
be effected, but by the concord and harmony of 

pains of searching, or danger of mistaking, has given us not only the 
hope, but the assurance, of happiness, and made us not only the 
believers, but the heirs of immortality. 

* Sic tibi^ mi Facte, persuade, me dies & noctes nihil aliud 
agere, nihil curare, nisi ut mei cives salvi liberique sinti £p. Fam. 
1. 24. 

+ Quern quidem ille versum vel brevitate vel veritate, tanquam 
ex Oraculo mibi quodam effatus videtur, &c. vid. Fragm. de Re* 
pub. L 5. 

t Ut gubernatori cursus secundus-^sic huic xnoderatori Reip. 
beata civium vita proposita est, &c. vid. ib. — 
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him above ^U men, yet he managed an interest all 
the whiJe with the opposite faction, and a friend- 
ship €ven with his mortal enemies, Clodius and An- 
tony ; that he might secure against all events the 
^rand point, which he had in view, the peace and 
tranquillity of his life. Thus two excellent men, 
by their mistaken notions of virtue, drawn from the 
principles of their philosophy, were made useless in 
a manner to their country ; each in a different ex- 
treme of life ; the one always acting and exposing 
himself to dangers, without the prospect of doing 
good ; the other, without attempting to do any, re- 
.8olving never to act at all. 

Gicero chose the middle way between the obsti- 
nacy of Cato, and the indolence of Atticus : he 
preferred always the readiest road to M^hat was 
right, if it lay open to him ; if not, took the next, 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end ; 
and in politics, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at the true, contented himself with the pro- 
bable. He often compares the statesman to the pi- 
lot ; whose art consists in managing every turn of 
the winds, and applying even the most perverse to 
the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing his 
course, and enlarging his circuit of sailing, to ar- 
rive with safety, though later, at his destined port*. 
He mentions, likewise, an observation, wiuch long 

* Nunquam enim praestantibus in Repub. gubernanda virislau-^ 
data est in una sententia pcrpetua permansio : sed ut in navigan- 
do lempestati obsequi artis est, ctiamsi portum tcncre non queas : 
cum vero id possis mutata veliticatione assequi, stulium est cum te- 
Dere cursum cuib periculo quern ceperis, pot us quam, eo coniiQU'< 
tato, quo veils tandem pervenire, &c. £p. Fam. ]. 9- 

Vql. Ill, B b 
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experience had confirmed to hira, that none of the 
popular and ambitious, who aspired to extraor- 
dinary commands, and to be leaders in the Re- 
public, ever chose to obtain their ends from the 
people, till they had first been repulsed by the se- 
nate*. This was verified by all their civil dissen- 
sions, from the Gracchi down to Cassar : so that 
when he saw men of this spirit at the head of the 
government; who, by the splendor of their lives 
and actions, had acquired an ascendant over the 
populace ; it was his constant advice to the senate^ 
to gain them by gentle compliances, and to gratify 
their thirst of power by voluntary grants of it, as 
the best way, to moderate their ambition, and re- 
claim them from desperate counsels. He declared 
contenti*.>n to be no longer pjudent than while it 
either did service, or at least no hurt ; but when 
faction was grown too strong ho be withstood, that 
it was time to give over fightings and nothing left 
but to extract some good out of the iH, by miti- 
gatiftg that power by pati^ence, which they could 
not reduce by force, and conciliating it, if j>ossibIe^ 
to the interests of the statef . This was what he 
advised and what he practised : and it wiU a^ccount^ 



• Nemmem unquam est hie orcio amplexushoTioribu9-& bene- 
6ciis suis, qui ullam digMi'aicni pi«>t*ibili(»rein ca, quam per voj 
csset adrplus, putarir. Ntrao unquam hie potuit e-^sc princeps, 
qui maluerit esbC popularis.. De Provin. Consular. 16. it. Philip. 
5. 18. 

t ''^ed contentio tamdiu sapiens est, quamdiu aot proficit ali- 
quid, uut 81 n< n prohcit. non obest civitati : voluimus quaedam, 
contiMiijjmu-, experti sumus, nun obtenia bunt. Pro Corn. Bal- 
b.>. 27. 

Sic ub hominthiLs. (l>etis accepimus, non solum ex malis e)i« 
gere minima oporteie ; se 1 etiam excerpere ex his ipsis si quid in** 
^isei boui. De Offie. ). I. 
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in a great measure, for those parts of his conduct, 
which are the most liable to exception, on the ac- 
count of that complaisance, which he is supposed 
to have paid at different times to the several usurp- 
ers of illegal power. 

He made a just distinction between bearing what 
we cannot help, and approving what we ought to 
condemn*; and submitted, therefore, yet never 
consented to those usurpations ; and when he was 
forced to comply with them, did it always with a 
reluctance, that he expresses very keenly in his let- 
ters to his friends. But whenever that force Avas 
removed, and he was at liberty to pursue his prin- 
ciples, and act without control, as in his consul- 
ship, in his province, and after Caesar's death ; the 
only periods of his life, in which he was tndy mas- 
ter of himself; there we see him shining out in^ 
his genuine character, of an excellent citizen ; a 
great magistrate ; a glorious patriot : there we see 
the man, who could declare of himself, with truth, 
in an appeal to Atticus, as to the best witness of 
his conscience, that he had always done the greatest 
services to his country, when it was in his power ; 
or when it was not, had never harbored a thought 
of it, but what was divinef, If we must needs com7 
pare him, therefore, with Cato, as some writers af- 
fect to do ; it is certain, that if Cato's virtue seem 
more splendid in theory, Cicero's will be found su- 
perior in practice : the one was romantic, the other 

* NoneDtm est idem, ferre si qu'd tcrendum est, & probaresi 
quid probandum non est. Ep. Fam. 9. 6. 

t Prneclara igitur conscientia sustentor, cum cogito me de Re- 
pub, aut meruisse optime cum potuerim ; aut certe aujciqt^^m uiu 
divine cogitasse. Ad Att. x. 4. 

Bb2 
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rational ; the one drawn from the refinements of 
the schools, the other from nature and social life ; 
the one always unsuccessful, often hurtful; the 
Other always beneficial, often salutary to the Re-^ 
public. 

To conclude; Cicero's death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, but was the proper end 
of such a life ; which must have been rendered less 

. ' glorious,, if it had owed its preservation to Anto- 
ny. It was, therefore, what he not only expected, 
bu^ in the circumstances to which he was reduced, 
what he seems even to have >vished*. For he, who 
before had been timid in dangers, and desponding 
in distress, yet, from the time of Csesar's death, 
roused by the desperate state of the Republicf, as- 
sumed the fortitude of a hero ; discarded all fear ; 
despised all danger; and when he could not free his 

* country from a tyranny, provoked the tyrants to 
take that life, which he no longer cared to preserve. 
Thus, like a great actor on the stage, he reserved 
himself, as it were, for the last act; and after he 
had played his part with dignity, resolved to finish 
it with glory. 

The character of his son, Marcus, has been deli- 
vered down to us in a very disadvantageous light : 
for he is represented, generally, both by the ancients 
and moderns, as stupid and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracy J : yet, when we come to en- 

* Nullum locum praBterraitto monendii aj^endj, providendi ; 
hoc dcxxiqutf animo sum, ut si in bac cura alque administratione, 
viia mihi p^nenda sit, praeclare actum mccum putem. £p. Fam. 
9.24. 

t Sed plane animus, qui dabiis rebus forsitan fuerit infirmior, 
de^pcrati^, cohfirmutus(St multurnL Ep. Fam. 5.21. 

I Ciceronem filium quae res Coasultm fecit, dim pater ? Sem c 
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quire into the real state of the fact, we shall find 
but little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under the 
eye and discipline of his father, he gave all imagin- 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and geni* 
us ; was modest, tractable, dutiful ; diligent in his 
studies, and expert in his exercises : so that, in the 
Pharsalic war, at the age of seventeen, he acquir* 
ed a great reputation in Pompey's camp, by his 
dexterity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all 
the other accomplishments of a young soldier*. 
Not long after Pompey's death, he was sent to 
Athens ; to spend a few years in the study of phi- 
losophy and polite letters, under Cratippus, the 
most celebrated philosopher of that time; for 
whom Cicero afterwards procured the freedom of 
Rome-f. Here, indeed, upon his first sally into the 
world, he was guilty of some irregularity of con- 
duct, and extravagance of expence, that made his 
father uneasy ; into which he was supposed to have 
been drawn by Gorgias, his master of rhetoric, a 
lover of wine and pleasure ; whom Cicero, for that 
reason, expostulated with severely by letter, and 
discharged from his attendance upon him. But the 
young man was soon made sensible of his folly, 
and recalled to his duty, by the remonstrances of 
his friends, and particularly of Atticus: so that his 
father readily paid his debts, and enlarged his ai- 
de Benef. 4. 30. Nam virtutes omnes aberant ; stupor & vitia 
aderaut. Lipsii Not. ad lucum. 

* Quo in bello cum te, Poropeius alae alteri praefecisset, mag* 
nam laudem & a summo viro, & ab exerciiu consequcbare, equk* 
tando, jaculando, omni militari labure tolemndo. OiSc. 2. 13. 

t Plut. irivit. CiC. 

Bb 3 
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lowance ; which seems to have been about seven 
hundred pounds per annum*. 

From this time, all the accounts of him from the 
principal men of the place, as well as his Roman 
friends, who had occasion to visit Athens, are con- 
stant and uniform in their praises of him ; and, in 
terms so particular and explicit, that they could 
not proceed from mere complimeni-, or a desire of 
flattering Cicero ; as he often signifies with plea- 
sure to Atticusf . Thus Trebonius, as he was pass- 
ing into Asia, writes to him from Athens; *' I 
*' came hither on the twenty-first of May, where I 
" saw your son ; and saw him, to my great joy, 
** pursuing every thing that was good, and, in the 
" highest credit for the modesty of his behaviour 
*' • — do not imagine, my Cicero, that I say this to 
*^ flatter you : for nothing can be more beloved^ 
" than your young man is, by all who are at 
" Athens ; nor more studious of all those arts, 
*** which you yourself vlelight in, that is, the best. 
** I congratulate with you, therefore, very heartily, 
" which I can do with great truth, and not less 
" also with myself, that he, whom we were oblig- 
'^ ed to love, of what temper soever he had hap- 
'* pencd to be, proves to be such an -one, as we 
*^ should chuse to love J." 

But.the son's own letters gave the most solid com- 
fort to his father ; as they were written not only v/ith 

♦ — Ad Ciceronem iU scrijisisti, ulli ut neque severius, ncque 
tempcralius scribi poiiit^rir, nee magis c!|uam queroadiy.oduro ego 
inaxime vellera. Ad Att. 13. 1. it. ib. 16\ 1, 15. PluU la 
Gic. 

t CiB*eri prapclara scribunt. Leonidas tamcn retinet illud suum 
adbut, 5\inim's vero landibus Herodes-^[Ad Att. 15. l6.] Graiis- 
simura, quod pollicerist Ciceroni nihil defuturum ; de quo mirabi- 
ria Mesmia. Ib. 17. : Ep. Fum. 12, l6. vid. it. 14. 
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great duty and affection, but with such elegance 
also and propriety, that they were fit, he says, to 
be read to a learned audience; and though, in 
other points, he might possibly be deceived, 'yet, 
in these, he saw a real improvement both of his 
taste and learning*. None of these letters are now 
extant, nor any other monument of young Cicero's 
talents, but two letters to Tiro^ one of which I have 
chosen to transcribe, as the surest specimen both 
of his parts and temper ; written, as we may ima* 
gine, to one of Tiro's rank, without any particular 
care, and in the utmost familiarity, from his resi- 
dence at Athens, when he was about nineteen' 
years old. 

Cicero the Son to Tiro. 

*^ While I was expecting every day, with impa- 
" tience, your messengers from Rome, they came 
*' at last on the forty-sixth day after they left you. 
" Their arrival was extremely agreeable to me; for 
" my father's most indulgent and affectionate let- 
*^ ter gave me an exceeding joy, which was still 
" highly increased by the receipt also of yours : so 
*^ that, instead of being sorry for my late omission 
" of writing, I was rather pleased that my silence 
" had afforded me so particular a proof of your 
*' humanity. It is a gieat pleasure, therefore, to 

* A Cicerone mihi Lirterae J^anc zrszTivojfjiivM, & bene longat.— 
CflBtera aulcm vel finsi pDs^un^ : zjh^ Imeiarum significat dociio- 
rem. [AH Atl. 14. 7.] AK'ht'rcule ip^^ius liuera? sic & ftko^op- 
yfl/f, &i suzsivSs scv\pt'i.'f lit e is vel in acroasi audeam legere ; quo 
teagis illi indulgenbum puto. I<i. 15. 17* vid. ib. l6. 

B b 4 
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" me, that you accepted my excuse so readily. I 
" do not doubt, my dearest Tiro, but that tlie re- 
" ports, which are now brought of me, give you a 
" real satisfaction. It shall be my care and endea- 
** vor, that this growing fame of me sliall every 
" day come more and more confirmed to you ; and, 
'' since you promise to be the trumpeter of my 
" praises, you may venture to do it with assurance ; 
" for the past errors of my youth have mortified 
" me so sensibly, that my mind does not only ab- 
*' hor the facts themselves, but my ears cannot 
** even endure the mention of them. I am per- 
" fectly assured, that, in all this regret and soUci*> 
" tude, you have borne no small share with me ; 
*' nor is it to be wondered at ; for though you 
*^ wish me all success, for my sake, you are en- 
*' gaged also to do it for your own ; since it was 
^' always my resolution to make you the partner of 
'* every good that may befal me. As I have be- 
'* fore, therefore^ been the occasion of sorrow to 
" you, sor it shall now be my business to double 
" your joy on my account. You must know that 
*^ I live in the utmost intimacy with Cratippus, 
" and like a son, rather than a scholar ; for I not 
" only hear his lectures with pleasure, but am infi- 
" nitely delighted with his conversation. I spend 
** whole days with him, and frequently also a part 
*' of the night ; for I prevail with him, as often as 
" I can, to sup with me ; and, in our familiar chat, 
" as we sit at table, the night steals upon us, with- 
** out thinking of it, whilst he lays aside the seve- 
" rity of his philosophy, and jokes, amongst us 
" with all the good humor imaginable. Contrive, 
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** thei-efore, to come to us as soon as possible, and 
** see this agreeable and excellent man. For what 
** need I tell you of Bruttius ? whom I never part 
** with out of my sight. His life is regular and 
** exemplary, and his company the most entertain- 
** ing: he has tlie art of introducing questions of 
** literature into conversation, and seasoning philo- 
" sophy with mirth, I have hired a lodging for 
*' him in the next house to me, and support his 
*' poverty,' as well as I am able, out of my narrow 
^* income. I have begun also to declaim in Greek, 
** under Cassius, but choose to exercise myself in 
*^ Latin, with Bruttius. I live, likewise, in great 
** familiarity, and the perpetual company of those 
*' whom Cratippus brought with him from Mity- 
•^ lene, who are men of learning, and highly es- 
" teemed by him. Epicrates, also, the leading 
*' man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
** their time with me ; and many others of the same 
*^ rank. This Is the manner of my life at present 
** As to what you write about Gorgias, he was use- 
** fuV to me, indeed, in my daily exercise of de- 
*^ claiming, but I gave up all considerations, for 
" the sake of obeying my father, who wrote pe- 
" remptorily, that I should dismiss him instantly. 
*' I complied, therefore, without hesitation, lest, by 
** shewing any reluctance, I might raise in him 
** some suspicion of me. Besides, I reflected that it 
*^ would 3eem indecent inmc to deliberate upon the 
"judgment of a father. Your zeal, however, and 
** advice upon it, are very agreeable to me. I ad- 
** mit your excuse of want of leisure, for I know 
^* how much your time is commonly taken up. I 
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" am mightily pleased with your purchase of a 
" farm, and heartily wish you joy of it Do not 
" wonder at my congratulating you in this part of 
" my letter, for it was the same part of yours, in 
" which you informed me of the purchase. You 
" have now a place where you may drop all the 
" forms of the city, and are become a Roman of 
" the old rustic stamp. I please myself with plac* 
" ing your figure before my eyes, and imagining 
"^ that I see you bartering for your country wares, 
" or consulting with your bailiff, or carrying off 
" from your table, in a corner of your vest, the 
" seeds of your fruits and melons, for your garden. 
** But, to be serious, I am as much concerned as 
" you are, that I happened to be out of the way, 
*^ and could not assist you on that occasion : but, 
" depend upon it, my Tiro, I will make you easy 
" one time or other, if fortune does not disappoint 
" me ; especially, since I know that you have 
** bought this farm for the common use of us both. 
** I am obliged to you for your care in executing 
" my orders, but beg of you, that a librarian may 
*' be sent to me in all haste, and especially a Greek 
*^ one; for I w^aste much of my time in transcrib- 
*' ing the lectures and books that are of use to me : 
** Above all things, take care of your health, that 
*^ we may live to hold many learned conferences 
** together. I recommend Antherus to you; 
•^ Adieu*." 

This was the situation of young Cicero, when 
Brutus arrived at Athens ; who, as it has been al- 
ready said, was exceedingly taken with his virtue 
and good principles; of which he sent a high 
encomium to his father, and eatiiisted him, 

♦ Ep. Fam. l6. 21. 
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though but twenty years old, with a principal 
command in his army ; in which he acquitted him- 
self with a singular reputation both of courage and 
conduct ; and in several expeditions and encoun* 
ters with the enemy, where he commanded in chief^ 
always came off victorious. After the battle of 
Philippi, and the death of Brutus, he escaped to 
Pompey, who had taken possession of Sicily with 
a great army, and fleet superior to any in the em- 
pire. This was the last refuge of tlie poor Repub- 
licans, where young Cicero was received again 
with particular honors, and continued fighting still 
in the defence of his country's liberty; till Pom- 
pey, by a treaty of peace with the triumvirate, ob^ 
tained, as one of the conditions of it, the pardon 
and restoration of all the proscribed and exiled 
Romans, who were then in arms Avith him*. 

Cicero, therefore, took his leave of Pompey, and 
returned to Rome with the rest of his party, where 
he lived for some time in the condition of a private 
nobleman, remote from affairs and the court of the 
emperor ; partly .through the envy of' the times, 
averse to his name and principles; partly through 
choice, and his old zeal for the Republican cause, 
fvliich he retained still to the last. In this, uneasy 
state, where he had nothing to rouse his virtue, or 
excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk 
into a life of indolence and pleasure, and the in- 
temperate love of wine, which began to be the fa- 
shionable vice of this age, from the example of 
Antony, who had lately published a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinking. Young Cicero is said to 

* App. p. C19. 71.3. 
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have practised it likewise to great excess, and to 
have been famous for the quantity that he used to 
swallow at a draught : " As if he had resolved,** 
says Pliny, " to deprive Antony, the murderer of 
*' his father, of the glory of being the first drunk- 
" ard of the empire*.** 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment, in 
the mean while, to make him a priest, or augurf, 
as well as one of those magistrates who presided 
over the coinage of the public money ; in regard 
to which, there is a medal still extant, with the 
name of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Clau- 
dius on the other, who was one of his colleagues in 
this office:J:. But, upon the last breach with An- 
tony, Augustus no sooner became the sole master 
of Rome, than he took him for his partner in the 
consulship : so that his letters, which brought the 
news of the victory at Actium, and conquest of 

* N m*ruin hanr. (rloriam auferre Cicpro v lu't interfectori pa- 
tris sui, Antonio, h enun ante eum avidissime apprehenderat 
banc p^linam ; edhottiain voiumine tie sua cbiictaie. Piin. Hi»U 
Nat. 14. 22. 

t App. p. 6X9- 

I Vui. And. Morel!. Thesaur. Numism. inter Numm. Consul. 
Goltzii. Tdb. 33. 4. 

There supe.iniendents of the public coinage were called Tre- 
viri, or Tr.umviri Monetales, and in medals and old inbcnpiioiis 
are described thus: III. VIR. A. A. A. F. F« that is, Aurs Ar- 
gento, .^re Flando, Feriundo. Their number bad always been 
three, til) J. Caesar, as it appears from several medals, enlarged it 
to four : whence* in the coin of Cicero, just mentioned, we find 
him called IIII. VIR. There was another magistrate also, of lower 
rank, at Rome, called Treviri Capitales, who tried and judged all 
capital crimes among foreigners and slaves, or even citizens of in- 
ferior condition : in allusion to which, Cicero has a pleasant joke, 
in one of his letters to Trebaiius, when he was attending Caesar in 
his wars 8gainst the Treviri, one of the most fierce and warlike na- 
tions of Gaul : — " I admonrsh you," says he, ** to keep out of the 
*^ way of those Treviri ; they are of the capital kind, I hear : I wish, 
rather, that they were the coiners of gold and silver. — Ep. Fam. 7- 
13. 
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Egypt, were addressed to Cicero the consul ; who 
had the pleasure of publishing them to the senate 
and people ; as well as of making and executing 
that decree, which ordered all the statues and mo- 
numents of Antony to be demolished, and that no 
person of his family should ever after bear the name 
of Marcus. By paying this honour to the son, 
Augustus made some atonement for his treachery 
to the father ; and, by giving the family this op- 
portunity of revenging his death upon Antony, 
fixed the blame of it also there ; while the people 
looked upon it as divine and providential, that the 
final overthrow of Antony's name and fortunes, 
should, by a strange revolution of affairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero*. Some honors are 
mentioned, likewise, to have been decreed by Ci- 
cero, in this consulship, to his partner Augustus ; 
particularly, an obsidional crown ; which, though 
made only of the common grass that happened to 
be found upon the scene of action, yet, in the 
times of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest 
reward of military glory ; and never bestowed but 
for the deliverance of anafmy^ when reduced to the 
last distressf , This crown, therefore, had not been 
given above eight times from the foundation of 
Rome: but with the oppression of its liberty, all 
its honors were servilely prostituted to the will of 
the reigning monarch, 

• Plut. in Cic. Dio, p. 456. App. p. 619. 672. 

"t Corona quidem nulU tut graminea nobiliur — nunquam nisi 
in desperatione supreisii contigii ulti ; nibi nb uni verso exercitu ser- 
vato decreta — eadem vocatur obsidionalis — dabatur bsec viridi e 
gramine, decerpto inde ubi ubsessos servasset aliquis — Ipsum Au- 
guscum cum M. Cicerone Consulem, idibus Septembribus Senaius 
obaidionaii donavit, &c. Yid. Plio. Hist. Nat, 22« c. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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Soon after Cicero's consulship, he was made pro- 
consul of Asia ; or, as Appian says, of Syria; one 
of the most considerable provinces of the empire : 
from which time we find no farther mention of him 
in history. He died, probably, soon after ; before 
a maturity of age and experience had given him the 
opportunity of retrieving the reproach of his in- 
temperance, and distinguishing himself in the coun- 
cils of the state : but, from the honors already men- 
'tioncd, it is evident that his life, though "blemished 
by some scandal, yet was not void of dignity : and, 
amidst all the vices with which he is charged, he 
is allowed to have retained his father's wit and po- 
liteness*. 

There are two stories related of him, which shew, 
that his natural courage and high spirit were far 
from being subdued by the ruin of bis party and 
fortunes : for being in company with some friends, 
where he had drunk very hard, in the heat of wine 
and passion, he threw a cup at the head of Agrip- 
pa ; who, next to Augustus, bore the chief sm- ay 
in Romef. He was provoked to it, probably, by 
some dispute in politics, or insult on the late cham- 
pions, and vanquished cause of the Republic. At 
another time, during his government of Asia, one 
Cestius, who was afterwards praetor, a flatterer of 
the times, and a reviler of his father, having the 
assurance to come one day to his table, Cicero, 
after he had inquired his name, and understood 
that it was the mau who used to insult the memory 

* Qui nihil ex paterno in^enio habuit, praeter urbanitatem. M. 
Senec. Suas^r. 6. 

t Marcoque Agrippas a temulento scyphum iinpactuin. Plin. 
Ih&U Na,t. 14. 22* 
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of his father, and declare that he knew nothing of 
polite letters, ordered him to be taken away, and 
publicly whipt*. 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and 
generous ; peculiarly turned to arms and martial 
glory ; to which, by the unhappy fate of fiis coun- 
try, he had been trained very young ; and at an 
age that is commonly dedicated to the arts of peace 
and studies of learning, had served, with much 
honor to himself, in three successive wars, the most, 
considerable in all history ; of Pharsalia, Philippi, 
and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not correspond 
with the splendor of his father's, it seems charge- 
able to his misfortune rather than his fault; and to 
the miserable state of the times, which allowed no 
room for the attainment of his father's honors, or 
the imitation of his virtues : but if he had lived in 
better times, and a free Republic, though he would 
not have been so eminent a scholar, or orator, or 
statesman as his father, yet he would have excelled 
him, probably, in that character, which conferred 
a more substantial power and dazzling glory, the 
fame of a brave and accomplished general. 

The characters of Q. Cicero, the brother, of his 
son Quintus, and; of Atticus, have been so fre- 
quently touched in the course of this history, that 
there is but little occasion to add any thing more 
about them. The two first, as we have already 
said, upon the news of their being proscribed, took 
their leave of Cicero in his flight towards the sea, 
and returned to Rome, in order to furnish them- 
selves with money and other necessaries for a voyage 
to Macedania. They hoped to have executed this, 

* M. Senec. Suasor* fi. 
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before the proscription could take effect, or to lie 
concealed, at least for a short time, in the city, 
without the danger of a discovery : but the dili- 
gence of Antony's emissaries, and the particular in- 
structions that they had received to make sure of 
the Ciceros, eluded all their caution and hopes of 
concealment. The son was found out the first; 
-who is said to have been more solicitous for the 
preservation of his father, than to provide for hig 
own safety : upon his refusal to discover where his 
father lay hid, he was put to the rack by the sol- 
diers ; till the father, to rescue his son from tor- 
ture, came out from his hiding place, and volun* 
tarily surrendered himself; making no other re* 
quest to his executioners, than that they would 
dispatch him the first of the two. The son urged 
the same petition, to spare him the misery of beiug 
the spectator of his father's murder ; so that the 
assassins, to satisfy them both, taking, each of them 
apart, killed them, by agreement, at the same time*. 
As to Atticus» the. difficulty of the times in 
which he lived, and the perpetual quiet that he 
enjoyed in them, confirm what has already been 
observed of him, that he was a perfect master 
of the principles of his sect, and knew how ta 
secure that chief good of an Epicurean life, his 
private ease and safety. One would naturally 
imagine, that his union w^ith Cicero and Brutus, 
added to the fame of his wealth, would have in- 
volved him, of course, in the niin of the proscrip- 
tion : he himself was afraid of it, and kept himself 
concealed for some time; but without afty great 
^ason ; for, as if lie had foreseen such an event 

• Dio. p. 333. App. 601. Plut. io Cic. 
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and turn of things, he had always paid a particular 
court to Antony ; and in the time even of his disgrace, 
when he Was driven out of Italy, and his alFairs 
thoiight desperate, did many eminent services to 
his frietids at Rome ; and above all, to his wife and 
children ; whom he assisted, not only with his ad- 
vice, but with his money also, on all occasions of 
their distress : so that when Antony came to Rome, 
Iti the midst of the massacre, he made it his first 
care to find out Atticus ; and no sooner learnt wherQ 
he was, than he wrote him word, with his owe 
hand, to lay aside all fears, and come to him im- 
mediately ; and assigned him a guard to protect 
him from any insult or violence of the soldiers*. 

It must be imputed, likewise, to the same prin* 
ciple of Atticus's caution, and a regard to his safety, 
that, after so long and intimate a correspondence 
of letters with Cicero, on the most important trans-f- 
actions of that age, 'of which there are sixteen 
books of Cicero's still remaining, yet not a single 
letter of Atticus's was ever published : which can 
hardly be charged to any other cause, but his 
having withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cicero's 
death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
lest, in that revolution of affairs, and extinction of 
^he public liberty, they should ever be produced to his 

^ AtticDs, cum Ciceronis intima familiaritate uteretur$am]ci8si« 
IDU8 esse Bruto ; non modo nihil iis inilulsit ad Antonium violan- 
dam, s^d e contrario familiaresejusex urbe profugientesj quantum 
potuit, texit — ipsi autem Fulviae, cum litibusdistineretur — sponsor 
omnium rerum fuerit — ^itaque ad adventum Imperatorum de fo ro 
decesserat, titnen$ proscriptipnem — Antonius autem — ei, cum re- 
<|Qi8isset, ubioam essct, sua manu scfipsit, ne timeret, statimque ad 
se veniret — ac ne quid periculum incideret — ^prsesidium ei misiu 
Corn. Nep. in vit. Attic, x. 

YoL.III. Cc 
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hurt, or the diminution of his credit witbtbeii^ Bcyr 
poasters^ 

But bis interest with the reigning ppwers w« 
soon established on a more solid foundation than 
that of his personal merit, by the marriage of his 
only daughter with M^ Agrippa ; which was first 
proposed and brought about by Antony, This 
introduced him into the friendship and familiarity 
of Augustus, whose minister and favorite Agrippi^ 
was ; and to whom he himself became afterwards 
Xiearly allied, by the marriage of his graiidaughter^ 
with his successor Tibeyius^. Thus he ad^ed dig-: 
nity to his quiet; and lived to s^ good olid age» in 
the very manner in which he wished, happy and 
honorable ; and remote from all trouble or the ap- 
prehension of danger. 3ut that he still lives in the 
fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing to the 
circumstance of his haviiiig been Cicero's friend : 
for this, after all, was the chief honor of his life : 
and, as Seneca truly observed, it was the epistles 
of Cicero which preserved him fi^oia oblivion ; and 
neither his son Agrippa, nor grandson Tiberius, nor 
great grandspn Drusus would have been of any 
service to him, if Cicero's name, by drawing At: 
ticus's along with it, had no^ given him aii immor- 
talityt- . 

* Atque harum nuptiarum,DODem|n est celandum, conciliator 
luit Antonius. [lb. 12.] Nataetlautem Atticd neptis ^x Agrippa. 
Hanc CflKsar vix anniculam, Tiberio Claudio Neroin, Drusilla nato^ 
privigno suo despondit. Qux conjunctio necesbitudioem eorum 
aaiixit. lb. 19. . • 

t Nomen Attici perire Ciceronb epistolae non sinunL Nihil 
ilH prof'uisset gener Agrippa & Tiberius progener, 61 Drusus pin- 
nepos : inter tam magna nomina taceretur, nisi Cicero ilium appli- 
cuisset. Senec. Ep. 21. 

TBJE END. 
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Academy, a school of Philosophy at Athens ; an account 
of its name, origin, and situation, NotCj Vol. III. Page 
950, its doctrines, 351. New Academy; its distinction 
from the Old, 351, its principle and method of philoso* 
phizing, 354, kept the proper medium between toe Stoiq 
and the Sceptic, 354, the most rational of all sects^ 355, 
best adaptea to the profession of an Orator, 356, almo^ 
deserted in Cicero^s time-!-*why, 357, the notipn of a 
third or middle Academy, groundless, Nete^ ibid, th^ 
Academic principles the best calculated for practical life; 
compared with those of the Stoics, and the Epicureans, 

38^, &c. 

AculeOf C. married Cicero's aunt, I, 2. 
His two Sons bred up with Cicero, I. 9. 

Adoptitmy the conditions and effects of it, I. 324. 

jEdiUsj the nature and duties of their office, I. 125, of^en 
ruined themselves by the expence of their shews, 126. 

jEdileshipf or Tribunate, i^ necesst^ry ^tep to the superior 
dignities, L 83, 

jEscf^lus, of Cnidos, an eminent Rhetorician, attended Ci-r 
cero in his travels, h 49. 

j^sQpuSi the Tragedian, applies several passages of l^s pfirts. 
in acting to the case of Cicero, I. 43a. 

^raniusj L, Consul, his character, L 303. 

Agrarian Laws, some-account of them, I. 171. 

Agriculture^ the most liberal employment in old Rome, 1. 7. 

^AenobarbuSy L. DomitiuSf repulsed from the Consulship by 
the Triumvirate, II. 77. 

Aluudie, the name of a Legion raised by Csesar ; an account 
of it, NoteyWl. 102. 

AlbinovanuSf M. Ttdlius, a friend of Clodius, accuses P. 
Sexti^js of public violence, II. 50. 

AUobrogeSj their Ambassadors solicited to enter into Cati- 
^eVplot, I. 219, are examine^in the Senate, 222^ 

Cc 2 
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jipianus, a mountainous part of Cilicia, subdued by Cicero, 

11. 208, 

Antiochus, a Philosopher of the Old Academy, with whom 
Cicero lodged at Athens, I. 46. 

Antiochusy King of Comagene ; his petition to the Senate 
rejected by Cicero's influence, 11. 99, sends notice to Ci- 
cero, that the Parthians had passed the Euphrates, 195. 

Antonius^ C. candidate for tlie Consulship; guilty of open 
bribery — supported by Crassus and Caesar, I. 159, 164,, 
chosen Consul with Cicero, and wholly managed by him, 
169, sent out with an army against Catiline, 209, is un- 
willing to fight, 246, condemned to exile fof his oppt«^ 

' sions In Macedonia, 323, defeated and taken prisoner by 
youiig "CJoero, HI. 18.9, raises a sedition in Brutus^s 

' camp, confine^ by him on shijp-board, 235, ^36. 

Anfomusl'M. Gr^dfather of the Triumvir; his head fixed 

; tipoh the Rbstrgi^ by C Marius, 1. 25. ' 

'Jfitonius, M\ ftie^ Father of the Triumvir, irtVades Crete^ 

■ /but! H defeated, ^nd di^with disgrace, 1. 76. 

AntoyiiuSj Mi Tribune, makes an Invective Oration agamst 

' Pdmpey, II.* 251, opposes all decrees against Caesar, 
253, ffi^ to CflDsar's camp, ib. his character, 254, 
his flight the pretext of the war, 257, excludes all the 
Pompeians from Italy, except Cicero, 330, declared 
Master of the Horse to Coesar, 340, his luxurious man- 
ner of living ;— compelled by Caesar to pay for his pur- 
chase 6f PompeyV houses, 431, made Consul with Cae^ 
sar, 441 , quarrels with Dolabella, 442, offers a Regal Dia- 
dem to Ccesat, 444, preserved by the two Brutuses, 
when Cccsar wa3 killed, 458, dissembles his real views; 
manages Lepidus to his interests 111. 9, deludes the con- 
spirators, 12, coijtrives the tumult at Caesar's funeral, 
15, makes a progress through Italy, to solicit the vete- 
ran soldiers, 26, his pernicious use of the decree for con- 
firming Caesar'^ acts, 50, seizes the public treasure, 53, 
bribes Dolabella to his interests, 54, and treats Octavius 
w4th contempt, 69, recommends an accommodation with 
S. Pompey to the senate, 78, endeavors to extort the 
Provinces of Macedonia and Syria from Brutus and 

' Cassius, 88, threatens Cicero, 89, answers his first Phi- 
lippic, 94, erects a statue to Caesar, 9'9, puts three hun- 
dred Centurions to death, 105, is enraged against Octa- 
vius, and Q. Cicero the son, 106, resolved to possess 
himself of Cisalpine Gaul, and make war against I>. Bru- 
tus, 107, besieges Decimus in Modena, 114;^ receives an 
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Embassy from the senate, 129, refuses to comply with 
their (demands, 134, reduces Modena to great straits, 
170, tries to bring over Hirtius and Octavius to his mea- 
sures, 177, gains an advantage against Pansa, but is de- 
feated by Hirtius, 21 d, entirely routed in a second bat- 
tle by Octavius and Hirtius^ flies to the Alps, 222, is re- 
ceived by Lepidus, 245, for^ps the league of the Second 
Triumvirate with Oeesar Octavianus and Lepidos, 294> 
proscribes his uncle, 298, a summary view of nis conduct 
from Ca^sar^s death, ib. gives SOOOL for Cicero's head, 
and orders it to be fixed upon the Rostra, 303. 

Appian^ a copier of Plutarch, Preface xxiii. 

jippiusy Cicero's predecessor in his Government, displeased 
with Cicero*s proceedings in it, II. 219, impeached by 
Dolabella, and acquitted, 225, exercises the Censorship 
with rigor, 227, asserted the reality of Divination as a|^ 
Augur, and was laughed at for it, III. 370. 

jippuleiusy Tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero's 
measures^ in. 209. 

Aquiliusy M. delivered up to Mithridates by the city of Mi« 
tylene, I. 53. \ 

Aratus^s Phenomena, traiwlated by Cicero, I. 17, and ako 
his Prognostics, I. 307. 

ArcesilaSy the sixth successor of Plato^ in the Academic 
School, founded the New Academy y III. 350. 

ArchiaSy an eminent Poet, the Master of Cicero, lived with 
Lucullus, I. 12. defended by Cicero, 285. 

Ariobarzanesy King of Cappadocia, recommended to Cicero, 
begs his assistance upon the discovery of a plot, II. 196, 
197, drained of bis money by the Roman Governors, 199, 

200. 

Aristotley his works first brought into Italy by Sylla, I. 
32, the scholar of Plato, and founder of the Peripatetic 
Sect. III. 350, held the nature of God, and the Soul, to 
be A fifth essence, 365 

Arpinuniy the native city of Cicero and C. MariUs, — admit- 
ted to the freedom of Rome; its territory rude and moun<« 
tainons, L 4, 5. 

AtehiSy Trib. declares the expedition of Crassus prohibited 
by the Auspices, II. 92, turned out of the Senate for it by 
Appius, ib. 

Atiicus^ a surname given to T. Pomponius, of the Epi- 
curean sect, I. 47, purchases for Cicero, at Athens, seve- 
ral statues and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 151, em« 
Cc3 
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plojrs his slaves in copying all the best Greek writers, 

153, refuses to follow Cicero in his exile, 393, chides him 

- for his dejection, 401, supplies him with money, 416, is 

• thought too cold by him, 417, visits him at Dyrrhachinm, 
' 424, marries Pilia, IT. 59, complains to Cicero of Quin- 

tus's usage of his sister Pomponia, 1S2, labors to rec<m- 
cile Cicero to Csesar's administration, 425, his tenderness 
' at parting from Cicero, III. 71, his good nature some- 
times ^ot the better of his philosophy, 72, his political 
conduct and principles compared with Cicero^s and Ca- 
to's, 384, his life a true pattern of the Epicurean scheme, 
400, why none of his letters to Cicero were ever pub* 
'lished, 401, his daughter married to Agrippa, his gnind- 
daugtfter to Tiberius; but his chief glory was Cicero^s 
friendship, 402. 

jfi^r^, their college, an account of it, 11. 151, presided 
over the Auspices^ as the mterpreters of the will of Jove, 
in. 3^8, their dignity and powers, 369^ 

.Juspicest often forged by Marius and Sylla, to animate their 

• soldiers, I. 56. 

jluironitiSy P. Patus^ convicted of bribery, forfeits the con- 
"ialship, I. 147, banished for conspiring with Catiline, 

269. 

B 

^albus, Com. defended by Cicero ; his tharacler, tl. 70, 
begs of Cicero to act the mediator between Ccesar and 
Pompey, and to stand neuter, 2S3. 

BayUj Mr. a mistake of his corrected, Note^ II. 593. 

BestiOf Z. his character ; defended by Cicero, II, 46. 

Sihulus^ chosen consul with Cssar^ I. 316, opposes CIodi<» 
fis*s adoption, 323, iniuriously treated by OBMar^ 326, 
Bhuits himself up ih his bouse, 328, provokes theTriumvi« 
rate by his edicts, 342, account of him by Cicero, 3442. 

B(ma Deay her mysteries polluted by P. Clodius, I. 276% 

BnUuSy IK one of the conspirators against Caesar, hb cha^ 
racter, 11. 455, seizes the province of Cisalpine Gaol, 
JIL 18, forbids Antony the entmnce of it> 108, defends 
Modena againrt him with great vi^r> 209,^ assists in the 
defeat of Antony, 222, pursues hun, 241, joins his army 

' with Plancus, 247, is deserted by Pkncus, 261, and killeci 
by Antonyms soldiers, 262* 

Sruius, M. father of him who stabbed Cttsar, surrenden 
himself to Pompey, and is killed by hb order, h 59. 
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ifuhu^ M. one of the conspirators again^ Ceesar; lends 
money to kin^ Ariobarzanes and to the Salaminians, at 
ail exorbitant interest ; [)resses Cicero to solicit the pay- 
ment of it, n. 199^ &c. joirts with Pompey against Cte* 
Bar, and acts with a particular 4ear, 316, writes the Life 
of Cato, 368, puts away his wife Claudia^ at^d marries 
Porcia, Cato^s daughter, 408, makes ah oration to Cae- 
sar, in favor bf king Dieiotarus, 435, chief of the cbn- 
spiracy against Csesar,-^his character, 448, his descent 
from 6ld L. Brutus asserted, and the story of his being 
Ceesar^s son confuted, ibid. Note ; speaks to the people in 
'the Capitol affcer Caesar^s death, III. 8. driven out of the 
city by Antony's management, retires with Cassius to La- 
nuvium, 18, expostulates with Anlohy by letter, 55^ holds 
a selebt council, 67, his shews and plkys received with ap- 
plause by the t^ity, 74, prepares to seize Macedonia by 
force, 88, sends an account of his success in tliat expedi- 
tion, 146, takes C. Antony prisoner, 189, treats him with 
lenity, 190, displeased With the Ot^a/wm decreed to Octa- 
tius, 229, secures C. Antony on shipboard, 236, cannot 
be persuaded to come to Italy, 267, his behavior in 
Greece, 372, displeased iVith Cicero's measures, 273^ 
his conduct compared with Cicero's; inconsistent with 
ilsdf, 274. 

'BruHiSy L. a medal with hid head oh one side, and Ahctld 
on the other ; a conjecture oh the reason of it, Note^ 
III. 4. 

-Biirsaj T. Munatius Pldncus^ accused by Cicero*, and con- 
demned to banishment, 11. 172. 



CcpUus, M. his character ; defended by Cicero, 11. 71, sends 
the news of Home to Cicero, 189, thosen ifidile, and de- 
sires Cicero to supply him with wild beasts for his shews^ 
232, presses Cicero to i^main lieuterin the civil war, 297, 
his death and character, 322. 

Cterellia^ b, learned lady, and correspondent of Cider6, III. 

324. 

desar, J. nearly allied to C. Marius; ihatried Comeha, 
Cinna's daughter, refuses to put her away ; is deprived 
of her fortune and the priesthood by Sylla, I; 35, retires 
into the country ; is discovered by Sylla'd soldiers | ob^ 
tains his life with difficulty ; SylU's prediction of hiittj 

Cc4 
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ib. g^ins a civic crown at tbe siege of Mityle^e, 5?, 
-zealous to restore the power of tbe tribunes, 122, made 
use of them to overturn tbe republic, 123, escelkd all 
xnen in the magnificence of his shews, 127, a s^alous 
promoter of the Manilian law, 144, suspected of a con- 
spiracy against the state, 148, revives the Marian cause; 
{>rosecutcs the agents of Sylla's cruelty ; but spares Cati- 
ipe, 162, suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. Rabirius, 132, 
whom he condemns, 183, elected high-priest, 186, votes 
for saving the lives of Catiline's accomplices, 232, in dan- 
ger of being killed for it, 248, supports Metellus against 
Cicero; his attempts against Catulus, 258, suspended 
from his office, 259, his suspension reversed, 260, im- 
peached by L. Vettius and Q. Curius, of Catiline's plot, 
268, takes his revenge on them both, 269, puts away his 
^ife, 278, his behaviour on the trial of Clodius, 281, 
invites Pompey to make himself master of the republic, 
288, supports Clodius against Cicero, 310,* returns with 
^k>ry from Spain, 315, ctiosen consul with Bibulus, 316, 
forms a triple league with Pompey and Crassus, 317, 
procures Ctodius's adoption, 323, carries an Agra- 
rian law by violence, 326, gains tbe favor of the 
knights; sends Cato to prison, 328, ratifies Pompey 's 
acts in Asia, and humbles Lucullus, ibid, feigns a quarrel 
with Clodius, 331, provoked by the edicts of Bibulus, 
342, suborns Vettius to swear a plot upon young Curio, 
and the nobles of the opposite party, 346, strangles Vet- 
tius in prison, 348, endeavors to force Cicero to a de- 
pendance upon him ; offers to make him his lieutenant in 
Gaul, 351, 2, provoked by Cicero's refusal, assists Clodius, 
< and throws the blame on Cicero, ib. reconciles Pi^ to 
Clodius, 359, condemns the proceedings of Cicero against 
Lentulus and the rest, 368, the legality of his acts ques- 
tioned in the senate, 376, goes to his province of Gaul, 
ib. congratulates Clodius upon his management of Ca- 
to, S89, consents to Cicero's restoration upon certain 
conditions, 418, has his province prblonged to him by 
Cicero's assistance, 11. 47, has an interview with Pom- 
p^y at Lucca, 54, reconciles Pompey and Crassus, 76, his 
vecond expedition into Britain, 110, extremely kind to 
Q, Cicero, 115, presses Cicero to defend Vatinius, 124, 
and also Gabinius, 130, bears the loss of his daughter Ju- 
lia with firmness, and prepares himself for a breach with 
Pompey, 138, 139^ alamis the city with the prospect of 
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<a civil war, HS, pleased with the coldneja^ between Ci- 
cero and Cato, labors to increase it, 214, puts an end 
to the Gallic war, 229, bribes Paulus and Curio to his 
interests, 235,* ordered by the Senate to dismiss his ar- 
jBiy, 253, passes the Rubicon, 259, otfers terms of 
peace, 2€2, is not sincere in it, 264, the nature of his 
attempt considered, 265, takes Corfinium, and treats 
his prisoners with generosity, 274, presses Cicero to 
^ftod neuter, 284, seizes upon the public treasure, 30!, 
marches into Spain, and defeats Pompey's Lieutenants, 
318, created Dictator, makes himself Consul, goes after 
Pompey, 319, besieges him at Dyrrhachium, without 
success, quits the siege, 321, gains a complete victory at 
Pbarsalia, 326, his conduct and Pompey's compared, 
ib, declared Dictator a second time, 340, writes kindly 
to Cicero, 348, has an interview with him, 349, disgusts 
the city by his manner of creating Consuls, 350, em- 
barks for Afric, ib. the time of his embarkment 
cleared from a seeming contradiction between Cicero and 
Hirtius, 351, Note ; he returns victorious, is extrava- 
gantly flattered by the Senate, 357, his regard for Cice- 
ro, 368, answers Cicero's Cato, 370, grants, the petition 
of the Senate in favor of Marcellus, 373, reforn^s the 
Kalendar^ 379, pardons Ligarius, 334, goes into Spain 
against Pompey's sons, 388, sends Cicero an account of 
his success,^ 423, publishes his Anti-Cato, 431, tri- 
umphs, 433, inclined to ruin King Deiotarus, whom 
Cicero and Brutus defended, 435, startled by Brutus^s 
freedom in that cause, ib. shortens the terms of the 
Consulship, to oblige the more friends with it, 441, open 
to all kinds of flatterv, and desirous of the title of King, 
443, bis death and character, 460, &c. worshipped as a 
Deity by the meaner sort, III. 28. 

CalenuSf the head of Antony's party. III. 130, carries seve- 
ral points against Cicero, 135. 

Carboy Cn, Papirius^ driven out of Italy by Sylla, killed 
by Pompey, I. 33. 

CarneadeSy a Professor of the New Acadanij^ which he car- 
ried to its highest glory. III. 35 1 . 

Cassius^ C. blocked up in Antioch by tlie Parthians, gains 

. an advantage over them, II. 205, 206, conspires against 
Casar's life, his character, 451, retires with M. lirutas 
to Lanuvium, III. 18, chosen Patron of Putcoli with 
the two Brutu^es, 54, expostulates by letter witli Aulo- 
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^y, S3, jprepam for ah attempt upon Syria, 88, hU snc* 
bess in Syria,. 16^, defeats t>olabella, 240, his prepara- 
tions f6r the war and conduct vindicated, 271, compared 
with Brutus's, a7«. 

CassiuSy 2. the tribune, dpposes all motion^ against Csesar j 
II. 253, flies to Caesar's camp, ib. 

Catiline, disappointed of the consulship, eittets ihto a con* 
spiracy a^nst the state, I. 147, 148, accused for his op- 
pressions in Afric, elicits Cicero to undertake his c^use, 
156, bribed his accuser, P. Clodius, to betray it, 157, 
bribes openly for the consulship, stkpported by Cjrassus 
and Ceesar, 159, cuts off the head ot C: Marius Gnttidi- 
&nus, and presents it to Sylla ; accused by L. Paulus of 
murdering citizens ^in Sylld's proscription; suspected of 
an incestuous comnielrce with Fabia tne vestal, 162, 163, 
iBuesforthe consulship a second time, 186, forms a de^ 
sisn against Cicero's life, 187, his character, 188, the plan 
of hiift conspii^cy, 190, fails in a design against Pra&neste, 
196, leaves the city, 203, is declared a pubKc enemy^ 
209, blocked up by Q; Metellus aiid C. Antonius, 246, 
defeated and killed, 247. 

tiatOj CmTrib. his character, II. 31, declares himself a- 
gainst the restoration of king Ptolemy, 32^ treats Pom- 
pey roughly, 43, makes himself ridiculous by the sale ot 
, liis gladiators^ 61, hinders the consuls from choosing ma- 
gistrates, 77. 

Cato; M. PorciuSj his speech for putting Cajtiline*s Aixdm- 
plices to death, I; 24 1, obtains a decree for that purpose 
in his own wohls, '243, declares Cicero the Father of his 
Cauntrv, 249, accepts the commission granted by Clo- 
dius's law to depose Ptolemy King of Cyprus^ 388, 
maintains the legality of Clodius^s Tribunate, 390, 391, 
repulsed from the Prsetorship, 11; 89, Augustus's modera- 
jtion with re^rd to his character^ Note', III. 306, hb pd^ 
litical principles and conduct compared with Cicero's^ 
383. 

Censor^ an account of them, L 124, their office restored, 
after an intermission of 17 years, and exercised with sci- 
verity, 125. 

Centuries, the divisibii of the people into Centuries, I. 
139. 

Cethegus, one of Catiline^s Conspirators^ his- character, L 
193, put to death, 243. 
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Characters of Persons ^ in what manner to be drawn, Pref 
xviii. 

CAtfrflc/fr of MithridateSj I. 23, of C. Marius, 27. of SyU 
la, 54, of Roscius, the comedian, 60, of Sertorius, 78^ 
of M- Ctassus, 82, of Catiline, 188, of Lentulus, 192, 

, of Cethegus, 193, of Lucullns, 252, of P. Clodius, 276, 
of M. Pup. Piso, 286, of L. Calp. Piso, 358, of A. Ga^ 

. binius, 360, of Piso, Cicero's son-in-law, 448, of Tre- 
batius, II. 106, of P. Crassus, 149, of Q. Hortensitis, 
240, of M. Antony, 254, of Pompey, 335, of Curio, 
S42, of Li^arius, 388, of Tullia, 392, of M. Marcellus, 

. 411, of AJamurra, Note^ 437, of M* Brutus, 448^ of 
Ci Cassius, 451, of D* Brutus^ 455, of Trebonius, 456, 
of J. CcBsar, 461, of Matius, III. 44, and iVo^^, 49, of 
denrilia, 66, ofSulpicius, 141, 146, Note^ of Hirtius, 
223, of Pansa, 224, of Messala, 276, of Octavius, 299, 
of Lepidus, 300, of Atticus, 70, 384, 401, of Cato, 383, 
&c. 
Ciceroy M. the grandfather ; some account of him ; had two 
sons, Marcus and Lucius, I. 8. 

Cicero f M, the father ; a man of letters and politeness ; edu- 
cates his children with great care, under the direction of 
L. Crassus, I. 9, had a house in Rome, 1 1 , saw his son 
oousul, 165* 

Cicero f Z. the cousin of Cicero, an account of him, L 
131. 

Cicero f S. the brother, obtains the government of Asia, 
and quarrels with Atticus for refusing to be his lieutenant, 
I. 296. proposes to visit his brother at Thessalonica, in 
his return from Asia, but is disappointed, 399, arrives at 
Rome, 406, saves his life in a tumult by hiding himself 
under the bodies of the dead, 433, driven from his house 
by Clodius, II. 25', made one of Csesar's lieutenants in Gaul 
103, projects a poem on Caesar's British expedition, 
112. 

Cicero^ M. T. when bom, I. 1, an account of his family, 
,2, cfdled 3,newman^ and why, 4, his family seat, 5, now 

Eossessed by Dominican Friars, 6, received the name of 
is father and grandfather, Marcus, 6, the name of Cicero, 
whence derived, 7. educated with hLs cousins, the young 
Aculeos, under the direction of L. Crassus, 9, placed 
in a public school under a Greek master, 1 1 , committed 
to the poet Archias ; much addicted to poetry ; pub- 
lishes a poem while a boy, 1 2, takes the manly gown, 
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13, put under die care cf Q. Muc. Scsevola, th^ aa^ 
gur; afterwards of ScsBVola the high-priest; acquires a 
complete knowledge of the laws, 14, his manner at 
improving himself, 15, he translates Aratus*s Pheno^ 
mena into Latin verse ; publishes a poem in honour of 
C. Marius, 17, another, called Limon ; his poetical genius 
scarce inferior to his oratorial ; studies philosophy, \S, 
is fond of Pheedrus the Epicurean ; deserts me prin- 
ciples of that sect, 19, makes a campaig^n with the 
consul Cn;> Pompeius Strabo, in the Marsic war ; is 
present at a conference between the consul and the ge« 
neral of the Marsi, 20, serves as a volunteer under %1- 
la, relates a remarkable action, at which he was pre- 
sent, 22, sees the entry of' C. Marius into Rome, 25, 
writes his rhetorical pieces, 29, scholar to Philo the 
Academic ; resumes his oratorial studies under Molo 
the Rhodian, 30, studies loeic with Diodotus the Stoic; 
declaims in Latin and Greek with M. Piso and Qi Pom- 
peius, 31, puts himself a second time under Molo, 37, 
improves his language by the convecsation of the ladies, 
39, offers. himself to the Bar, ibid, undertakes the cause 
of P. Quinctius, 40, defends S» Rosciusof Ameria, 41^ 
is applauded for it by the whole city, 42, defends the 
rights of certain towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome, 
which Svlla had taken from them, 45, travels into Greece 
and Asia, 46, lod<jes at Athens with Antiochus, ib, 
meets there with Atticus, pursues his rhetorical studies 
under Demetrius the Syrian ; is initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian mystenes, 47, goes over into Asia, where be is 
attended by the principal orators of that country, 49^ 
visits Rhodes on his return, where he studies philoso-» 

Shy with Posidonius, and declaims, in Greek, with 
lolo, 50, comes back to Rome, after an excursion 
of two years, 51, his travels the only scheme of tra^ 
veiling with credit, ib. the story of his journey to 
the Delphic Oracle suspected, 59, is made qusestor^ 
pleads the cause of Roscius the comedian, 6o, 61, he 
marries Terentia, 68, enters upon the quoestorship of 
Sicily, 69, greatly honored by the Sicilians, pleads for 
some young officers of quality, 71, finds out the tomb 
of Archimedes, unknown to the Syracusans^ 72, his re- 
turn to Italy, 73, resolves to reside constantly in Rome, 
74, strictly observes the Cincian law, 84, takes all the 
usual ways of recommending himself to the people, 86, 
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IS elected Carule iEdile ; undertakes tbe prosecution of 
Verres, 89, goes to Sicily in search of facts and evi- 
dence a<^inst him : his reception at Syracuse, 94, &c. 
and at Messana, 95, defeats all the prefects of Verres, 
by a new way of proceeding, and forces him into exile, 
ib. oflends the nobility by it, 99, secures the affec- 
tion of the citizens, is supplied with provisions during 
his .£dileship bj" the Sicilians, 12B, defends Cuecina 
and Fonteius, 130, declared prcetor in three different 
assemblies, 138, condemnsr Licinius Macer, 140, as- 
cends the rostra the first time, in defenqe of the Ma. 
niiian law, 142, defends A. Cluentius, 145, frequents 
the school of Gnipho, 146, defends Manilius, 147, re- 
fuses to accept any province, 149, takes great pains 
in suing for the consulship, 150, employs Atticus to 
purchase statues and other curiosities for him at A- 
thens, 151, defends C. Cornelius, 154, inclined to de- 
fend CatiliAe, 156, changes his mind, ibid, appears a 
candidMe for tbe consulship, 158, delivers his speech 
called in Toga Candida; defends Q. Gallius, 160, pro- 
claimed consul by the acclamation of the whole people, 
164, has a son born to him, 165, draws his colleague, 
C. Antonius, from his old engagements, to the interest 
of the Republic, 168, unites tbe equestrian order with 
the senate, 170, opposes Rullus^s Agnurian law. 111, 
appeases the people, in a tumult against Otho, 178, 

Sersuades the sons of the proscribed to bear their con- 
ition with patience, 180, defends C. Rabinus, 181, 
publishes a new law against bribery, 187, charges 
Catiline with traitorous designs, ib. is ordered to 
take care that the republic receive no harm, 188, 
is informed by Curius of all Catiline^s measures, 195, 
summons the senate to the temple of Jupiter, 196, de- 
crees a reward to the first discoverer of the pfot, 
197, drives Catiline out of the city by a resolute 
speech, 202, his second speech wainst Catiline, 204. 
(kfend^^L. Mursena, 211, and C. Piso, 218^ instructs 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges how to convict the 
conspirators, 220, has public thanks and a supplica- 
tion decreed to him, for preserving the city, 224, his 
tfaifd speech against Catiline, 225, publishes copies of 
the trial and confession of the conspirators, 228, his 
fourth speech against Catiline, 233, stifles the informa- 
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tion against Caesar, 249, declared the Father ef his 
Country^ receives honours from all the towns of Italy, 
£50, makes a law to limit the Legatio libera^ 951, 
helps to procure a triumph for L, LucuUus, 252, de« 
crees a thanksgiving of ten days to Pompey, 2^5, not 
suffered by the tribune Metellus to speak to the people^ 
at the expiration of his consulship, 254, publishes an 
oration against Metellus, 260, writes to Q. Metellus about 
his brotl^r's treatment of him, 261, his letter to Pom- 

J>ey, 2^66, gives evidence against Autronius, 269, de* 
ends P. SyTla, 270, buys a nouse on the Palatine hill, 
273, gives testimony against Clodiqs 2«1, defends the 
poet Archias, 2S7, his judgment of Cato, 302, mode* 
rates Pompey's Agrarian law to the satisfaction of both 
parties, 304, not permitted to leave Rome, when ch<^ 
sen by lot an ambassador to the Gallic cities, 305^ 
publishes the memoirs of his consulship in Greek, 306, 
writes a Latin poem on his own history^ 307, pub- 
lishes his consular orations ; and Araius's prognostics^ 
translated by him into Latin verse, 309, unites him- 
self with Pompey; justifies this stop, 311, his conduct 
with regard to Cao^r, and the Triumvirate, 31S^, de- 
fends C. Antonius, his colleague, 323, employs Um- 
self in pleading causes, 333, defends L. Valerius Flac- 
cus, ib. advises Pompey to a breach with Caesar, 
345, is alarmed by Clooius^s trib.unate, 349, piefses Atti* 
cus to return to Rome, 35d, refuses the honors of- 
fered by Caesar, 352, dependii on Pompey, but finds, 
reason to distrust him, 353, expresi^ an inclination 
to the augurate ; but drops it, 355, is viodii^ted from 
an unjust censure on tW account, Noie^ ib. con- 
ceives hopes of Piso and Gabinius, hut is sooi^ gon- 
vinced of his mistake, 357, provides L. Ninnius^ trib. 
to oppose Clodius's law, bjat consents to let them, psss, 
362, is reduced to the condition pf a criminal, and 
changes his habit upon it, 363, i^ defeikled by the 
knights and young nobility, who perpetually attend 
him, ib. is deserted by Pompey, 370, submits to a 
voluntary exile, and consecrates a statue of Minerva] 
in the temple of Jupiter, 374, repents his quitting the 
city ; charges the advisers of it with perfidy, 383, ex- 
plains the motives of his retreat, 385, spends several 
daysat Viho, 39.1, not sujBfered. to enter into Sicily by C* 
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Vingilius- the pnelor, 392, honorably lefeivod by all 
thq towns through which he passed, 393, presses Atti^us 
to come to him, ib. lodges with M. Lenius near Bnin- 
4isium,,394, his drean^, 396, arrives at Dyrrhachium, 
is conducted to Thessalonica by Cn. Planqius, 398, de- 
clines an interview with his broths, 399, his dejection 
m his exile, 401, uneasy for the publication of one of 
his invective orations, 41^, returns to Dyrrhachium^^ 
422, displeased with the management of his friends at 
Rome, ipid. his restomtion decreed in Marius^s monu- 
ment, 437, and confirmed b}' all the centuries, 447, his 
progress from Brundisium to Rome, 450, Vetums thanks 
to the senate and people, 11, 2, proposes a law for gn^it- . 
ing to Pompey the administration of a|l the corn and 
provisions oi the republic, 9, pleads for the restitution of 
nis Palatin house, 12, rebuild|s his Tusculan villa, 23, 
takes down the acts of his banishment from the Capitol, 
24, is assaulted in the streets by Clodius, 25, labors to 
eet the commission of restoring king Ptolemy granted to 
Lentulus, 34, unites himself with rompey, 44^^ defends 
L. Bestia, 46, promotes a decree for prolonging Coesar's 
command, 47, defends P. SeztiuSj| SO, mov^ for recon- 
sidering Coesar's act, for the division of the C^mpaiiian 
lands; but drops that motion, 53, ^. the grounds of 
his conduct toward^ the Triumvirate, &c, 57, rebuilds 
l^is houses, 59, uneasy in his domestic aiB^irs, ib. ap- 
plies the answer of the Haruspices to the violences of 
Clodius, 65y persuades the senate to recal Piso and Ga- 
binius from their provinces, 69, defends Corn. Balbus 
find M. Coelius, 70, writes a poem in Qompliment to 
Csesar, 72, engages Luc^wis to write the history of his 
^ts, 74j( speaks nis invectife oratiop against Piso, 84, is 
present at Popip^y's shews, and defends Gallus Caninius, 
97, 88, finishes nis Palatin house, and jpreparesan inscrip* 
tion for it, and for the J^ple of Tellus, 90, his quarrel 
and reconciliation withiCrassus, 93, finishes his piece on 
the Complete Orator, 95, c^unposes a treati^ on politics,^ 
100,^.nters into an intimacy with Cssar, 1,03., writes a 
aeries of letters to Trebatius in Gaul, 108, sends a Greek 
poem on his fonsulship to Csesar, and writer an Epic 
poem in honor of hin(ij 114, defends Plancius, 123, and 
Vatinius, 124, gives evidence against Gabinius, 127, der 
^ feuds him in a second trial, 130j apologizes for that pon-^ 
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duct, 131, defends C. Rabhius, 134, accepts Pompey's 
lieutenancy in Spain, but resigns-it, 140, oegins a cor- 
respondence of letters with Curio, 146, elected into the 
College of Augurs, 151, wses his utmost endeavors in 
promoting Milo to the consulship, 153, not deterred from 
undertaking Milo^s defence, 162, accuses the Tribune 
Bursa, 172, writes his treatise on laws, 174, decides a dis« 
pute about the inscription prepared by Pompey for his 
jiew temple, 176, succeeds to the government of Cilicia 
against his will, n7, sets forward towards it, 182, sends 
an account to Atticus of Pomponia's behavior to his 
brother, 183, has an interview with Pompey at Taren- 
turn, 185, arrives at Atherts, and lodges with Aristus, 
186, writes to C. Menimius, in behalf of the Epicure- 
ans, 187, rallies Trebatrns on his turning Epicurean, 
188, sets forward towards Asia, 18^, lands at Ephesus, 

193, arrives at Laodicea, and enters upon bis command, 

194, does not allo\v any expencc to be incurred for him^ 
self or company, by the cities throilgh which he passed, ib. 
secures bis province from the inroads of the Parthians, 
196, takes king Ariobarzancs under his protection, ib. 
refuses to accept any present from him, 200, solicits 
him to pay his debt to Brutus with the money offered to 
himself, ib. frees tbe Sabminians from the oppressions 
of Scaptius, Brntus's agent, 201, complains of Brutus to 
Atticus, 203, sainted Emperor by his army, 208, takes 
Pindenissum, 209, receives hostages from the Tiburani, 
210, entertains thoughts of a triumph; sends an ac-» 
count of his expedition to Cato, 211, has a public thanks- 
giving decreed to him, 212, is displeased with Cato, for 
refusing his vote to it, 214, sends his son and nephew to 
king Deiotarus's court, 215, <^overns his province with 
singular moderation and probity, 216, disgusts his pre- 
decessor Appius by* it, 219, resolves to assist Appius, 
when impeached by his son-in-law Dolabella, 226, begs 
of the consuls, by letter, not to prolong his government, 
235, commits his province to his quaestor, 238, calls at 
Rhodes on his return, 240, is much affected with the news 
of Hortensius's death, ibid, arrives at Athens, 242, re- 
solves to sue for a triumph, 246, has an interview with 
Pompey, 249, solicits an accommodation between him and 
Caesar, 251, arrives at Rome, 252, has the command of 
Capua committed to him, but resigns it, 260, ha^ aninter^^ 
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View with Csesar, 291, pressed by Cseaar/ Antony, &c« 
liot to follow Pompey, 294, resolves to go after him, 301, 
has a conference witn Servius Sulpicius, 309, joins' Pom*. 
pey, 314, his behaviour in the camp, and sentiments of 
the war, SI 5, some of his jokes upon the mana^ment bf 
it, note, 316, he refuses the command at Dyrracnium, a& 
ter the battle at Pharsalia, 327, had like to* have been 
killed for it by younff Pompey, ib. returns to Italy, 328, 
finds bis domestic a&irs in great disorder, 330, uneasy in 
his residence at Brundisium, 341, received kindly by 
Cassar, returns to Rome, 349, resumes his studies, and eii« 
ters into a strict friendship with Varro, 352, puts away 
his wife Terentia, 355, marries Publilia, 356, his raili&* 
Iries on CoBsar^s adminislration, 7iot€f 357, ciafessed by 
Coesar and his friends, 363, writes a book in praise of 
Cato, 368, publishes his Orator, 373, returns thanks to- 
Ceesar for the pardon of M. Marcellus, ib. defends 
Ligarius, 382, sends his son to Athens, 389, exceedingly 
afficted by the death of his daughter, 392, resolves to 
build a temple to her, 402, his reasons for it, nof^, 404, 
applies himself closely to the study of philosophy, 41 C 

I^ubUshes a piece called Hortensius, another on the Phi* 
oscphy of the Academy, 417, 418, his Treatise de Fu 
nibusy 419, his Tusculan Disputations, 431, writes 4 
funeral encomium on Porcia, Cato^s sister, 422, is 
pressed to write something to Csesar, but discouraged 
by the diflSculty of it, 425, defends King Deiotarus, 435, 
entertains Caesar at his house, 436, bow far accessary to 
Caesar's death, III. 3, urges the conspirators to support 
that act by vigorous measures, 1 1 , leaves Rome, dissatis- 
fied with the indolence of his friends, 19, disgusted by 
Cleopatra, in an interview . with her, 24, endeavors to 
draw Hirtius and Pansa to the interests of the Republic, 
34, writes his Treatise on the Nature of the Gods,' on 
Divination, 57, on the Advantages of Old Age; on 
Friendship, 58, on Fate, 59, his Anecdote, 60, ap- 
proaches towards Rome, but is dissuaded from entering 
It, 61, obtains an honorary lieutenancy, and resolves to 
visit his son at Athens, 63, labours to reconcile Hirtius 
to the conspirators, ^5^ assists at a conference with Bru- 
tus and his friends, 67, begins to cherish Octavius, as a 
check to Antony, 69, begins his Book of Offices, 70, 
takes his leave of Atticus with great tenderness, ib. 
Vol, III. D d 
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sends him his piece on Glory, 1 1 , some account of that 
piece, notey ib. sets forward towards Athens, 82, writes 
iiis Treatise of Topics at Sea, 8^, his manner of writing 
Prefaces, vote, 84, encouraged by good news from 
Rome, he drops the pursuit of his voyage, 85, has an 
interview with Brutus, 86, and arrives at Rome, 89, 
delivers the first of his PhiH|)pics, 90, retires to Naples, 
composes his second Philippic, 95, consents to support 
Oct^vios on certain conditions, 101, finishes his Book 
of Offices, 104, writes his Stoical Paradoxes, ib. 
*comes back to Rome, upon Antony'^ leaving it, 107, 
speaks his third Philippic, 110, his fourth, 113, pub- 
lishes his second PhiHppic, 114, speaks his fifth, 117, 
called for by the people, to give them an account of 
tlie deliberations of the senate, speaks his sixth Phi- 
lippic, 127, his seventh, 130, opposed by Calenus, 
in all his motions against Antony i procures a decree 
to put on the Sagum, or habit of war, 135, speaks 
his eiffhth Philippic, 137, his ninth, 141, his tenth, 
148, his eleventh, 161, his statue of Minerva, dedi- 
cated in the Capitol, struck by lightning, and re- 
paired by the senate, 170, speaks his twelfth Philip- 
pic, 171, his thirteenth, 182, his noble struggle m 
defence of the Republic, 193, his pains to engage Le- 
pidus, Pollio, ana Plancus, in the same cause, 194, 
mortifies Servilius in the senate, 204, disturbed by a 
report of his designing t6 make himself master of the 
city, 209, carfiecT in triumph to the Capitol, on the 
news of Antony's defeat, 214, speaks his fourteenth 
Philippic, 215, presses Brutus to come into Italy, 228, 
decrees an Ovation to Ofctavius, with public honors to 
Hirtius, Pansa, Aqiiila, &c. ib. expostulates with D» 
Brutus on Antony's escape, 232, blames M. Brutus's 
clemency to C. Antony, 256, utterly averse to the 
consulship of Octavius, 255, presses Brutus and Cas- 
sius to hasten to Italy, 263, his conduct from the 
time of Caesar's death vindicated, and coro1[»ared with 
Brutus's, 273, his own account of it in a. letter to 
Brutus, 276, cleared from a calumny, intimated in a 
letter of Brutus, noiCy 291, proscribed by the Tri- 
limvirate, 296, hiiglit have escaped into Macedonia, 
!297, had early notice of his danger; embarks at As- 
tura, 301, preferred death to the fatigues of camps 
;iind the sea; forced by bb slaves to attempt a flight; 
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bvertaken by his pursuers, 302, orders his slaves not to 
resist, — ^meets bis death with the greatest firmness, — 
bis bead and bands cut off, — ^and placed upon the rostra^ 
^3Q3, the spot where he fell visited by travellers, 305, why 
Virgil and Horace make no mention of him, ib. Livy^s 
character of him, and Augustus's, 306, V. Paterculus^s 
encomium of him, SOT, all the succeeding writers vie 
' with each other in praising him, ib. of bis person, 
and care of his health, 308, his clothes and dress, 309, 
bis domestic and social character^ ib. bis high no- 
tions of iriendship, of gratitude, 310, bis placability 
to enemies, 311, his splendid manner of living, 312, 
his gay and sprightly temper, 313, thought to affect 
taillery too much, 314, as famous for wit as for eio- 
quenee, 315, a collection of his sayings published by 
Trebonius^ ib> a more copious one oy Tiro, after 
bis death', ib. an account of the number, situation, 
l£md condition of his several villas, 316, an epigram on 
his Academy, or Puteolan villa, 319, his furniture rich 
and elegant, a cedar table of bis remaining in Pbnv's 
time, 321, the source of his great wealth, ib. his 
moral character unblemished, — ^he bad no intrigues with 
the ladies, 324, was thought too sanguine in prosperity, 
desponding in adversity, 325, the love of glory bis chief 
passioiv, 326, the nature of that passion explained and 
vindicated, 327, his great learning in every branch of 
science, 332, his works the most precious remains of 
antiquity, 333, his industry incredible, 334> a charac- 
ter of his letters, familiar, jocose, political, reconmien- 
datory, 335, preferable to the letters of all who lived 
after him, compared particularly with Pliny's, 339, his 
historical works lost, ib. his plan for a general his* 
tory, 340, no remains of bis poetry, but some scat- 
tered fTam)ents, 341, a character of his eloquence, 343, 
compared with that of Demosthenes, 344, and that of 
hts contemporaries, who pretended to an Attic taste, 
345, his philosophy drawn from the Academy, 348, 
an account of it, as explained by himself, 352, a judg- 
ment on a various reading in his Treatise on the nature 
of the Gods, note^ 353, ne became a convert to the 
New Academy, 355, the difficulty of discovering his 
real sentiments stated, 358, why they are not to be 
sought in his orations, 359, which are yet good testi- 
D d2 
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monies of facts, note^ 9^9, bis letters lajr open his beaxt^ 
b^ with some exceptions, 360, his philosophical iroiks 
gtte a history of tne ancient philosophy, ib. the key 
to his proper sentiments, 361, be has declared no pre- 
cise opinions in natural philosophy, ib. yet was ac- 
quainted with some of the fundamental principles of it, 
which pass for the discoveries of modem ages, 362, he 
Mieved a God, a Providence, the immormit^ of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and pumsfanients, 
363 — 366, his opinion of the religion of Rome consi- 
sidered, 367, an observation of Paybius upon it, nate^ 
ib. his own religion divine, 371, he deduced the ori- 
gin of duty, moral obligation, and the eternal diflerence 
of good and ill, from the will of God, 372, &c« his 
system of religion and morality, contained in fats books 
on government, on laws, and on offices, 375, the no- 
blest system ever published to the heathen world, 376, 
an objection to his belief of it stated and answered, 377, 
&c. his rule of following nature explained, note^ ib« 
his political principles and conduct illustrated, 380, &c. 
compared with Cato^s, and with Atticu^'s, 882 — 388, 
Ks rule of managing men of power, 386, 8ec. fau true 
principles always displayed themselves, when he was at 
liberty to exert them, 387, his death violent, but not 
untimely, 388, what he seems to have wished, ib* the 
last act of his life glorious, ib. 
Cicero Af . the son^ invested with the manly gown at Arpin- 
um, IL 293, carried by his iather to Pompey's camp, 
314, commands a wing of Pompey's horse, 327, sent 
to Athens to study under Cratippus, .390, much com^ 
mended and beloved by Brutus, III. 155, entrusted with 
the command of his horse in Macedonia, ib* defeats C. 
Antony, and takes him prisoner, 189, his character in- 
juriously treated by posterity, — a true account of it,— 4uk1 
a summary view of his life, 388 — 399. 
Cicero &. attends his brother into Cilicia, as one of his 
lieutenants, II. 182, resolves to follow him into Pcmi« 
pey's camp, 3 1 2, obtains pardon from Cssar, 330, re- 
viles his brother in his letters and speeches to Cassar's 
friends, 331, gives a disadvantageous character of the 
consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, III. 224, is proscribed by 
the Triumvirate, 301, conceals himself in Rpme, but b 
discovered and killed, together with his son, 400« 
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Cicero^ 3. the son, gives information to Cwm of hh un^ 
ele^s difiaflectioa to inm, 11. 293 > reads to his friends en 
oration against bis uncle, 331, abuses both bis unole 
and fktber, to please Csesar^s friends, 424, deserts An- 
tony, and is reconciled to bis &ther and unole, ill. 79, 
is presented to Brutus, BO,, undertakes to accuse Antony 
to the people, 81, is abused by Antony in his edicts, 106, 
is proscribed ; taken in Rome, and killed with his &tber^ 
.400. 

Cinciusj ill. Trib. his law prohibiting patrons to take money 
or presents from their clients, I. 63. 

Cinna, the consul, driven out of Rome, and deposed by his 
coUeagne Oetavius ; recids Marius ; enters Home with a 
superior force, and puts all bis enemies to the sword, I. 
25, killed in a mutiny of his soldiers, 32. 

CtVintf , Z. Cornelius^ prsetor, applauds the act of killing 
Caesar, in a speech to the people, III. S, in danger of hii 
fife from Ooesars veteesa sotdieis, 9. 

Cinnay Hehitis, tribune, o^istaken for L« Conielius Cimiaji 
and torn to pieces by ^e rabble, III. 15. 

CispiuSy tribune, beaten by Clodius, I. 43S, 

Civic craumy^fhaty &c. I. 53. 

Classical writersy why so called. L 139, twte^ 

Cleopatray Queen of Egypt, dies from Rome upon the 
death of Gsesar, III/ 24, her conference there with Ci- 
cero, ib. 

Ciodtusy P. his character, I. 216, profiuies the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea, ib. his trial for it, 279, &c. becomes 
a declared enemy to Cicero, 2S3, his project to get him* 
0elf chosen tribune, by the means of an adoption, 310,^ 
the law of his adoption carried by the assistance of Csb~ 
sar and Pompey, 323, his pretended quarrel with Cae- 
sar, 331, ia elected a tribune, and threatens Cicero, 
349, promises Pompey to be at his devotion, 353, does 
not suffer Bibulus t9 speak to the people on laying down 
the consulship, 954, bargains with Piso and Gabinius 
to oppress Cicero, 35j3, endeavors to gain the people 
by popular laws, 361, insults Cicero, 363, produces 
the consuls to give theiropinion on Cicero's consulship, 
%6I,^ repeals the £lian and Fusian laws, 369, publishes 
H law for Cicero's banishment,, 3T7, demolishes Cicero's 
houses, 380, persecutes his wife and children, *381, poi- 
sons Q. Seius Posthumus, for refusing to sell his house to 
\um, 382j procures a law to depose Ptolemy*, King of 
D.d3 
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Cyprus; charges Cato with the execution of it, 387, 
&c. 18 congratulated upon it by Cesar, 389, affronts 
Pompey, by seizing Tigranes his prisoner, 407, forms a 
plot against Pompey's life, 409, attacks the Triumvirate 
and Gabinius, 426, drives Fabricius and Cispius the 
tribunes put of the forum, with great slaughter, 43«, Su:^ 
impeached by Miio ; screened by Metellus, 435, endea- 
vors to raise fresh tumults against Cicero, II. 6, op- 
poses the restitution of his Patatin house, 12, &c. com- 
mits great outrages gainst Cicero and Milo, 25, chosen 
.Sxiile, 39, impeaches Milo, 41, applies the answer of 
the hauruspices to the case of Cicero, 64, impeaches th^ 
tribunes Suffenas, C, Cato, and Procilius, 121, killed by 
Milo, 158. 
Clodiusy Sext. tried and banished for his violences ^t Clo- 

dius's funeral, IL 110. 
Consuls ; the method of chusing them, I. 164. 
Cornelius J C. trib. raises great disorders in the city by the 
publication of new laws, I. 137, accused for practices 
gainst the state ; defended by Cicero, 154. 
Com^nW, proconsul of Afric, receives letters from Cicero, 
and was the only man who continued firno^ to the cause of 
liberty, III. 20^. 
CorraduSj Seb. his life of Cicero, what, Pref. xxvi. 
Cotta^ an orator of the .first character, I. 45, bis way of 
speaking, 62, obtains the consulship, 64, moves the senate 
to recal Cicero, 429. 
CrassuSy Z. the first orator of his time, directed the method 

of Cicero's education, I, 9. 
Crassus, M. obtains the decree of an ovation and laurel 
crown, for putting an end to the Servile war, I. 78, his 
riches, and manner of raising them, 82, chosen consul 
with Pompey, 83, supposed to be in a conspiracy with 
Cataline, CsKar, &c. supports Piso against Pompey, 148, 
accused of a correspondence with Catiline, 247, corrupts 
the Judges in Clodius's trial, 283, discomposes Porppey by- 
praising Cicero's acts, 292, prepares for bis eastern expe- 
dition, in defiance of the Auspices, II, 92, reconciled to 
Cicero, 94^ his death, 148. 
CrassuSy P.the son ; his death an4 character ^ II. 149. 
Cratipptis^ the Peripatetic, praeceptor to young Cicero at 

Athens, II. 390, III, 392. 
CrttntUiuSj Cordus, put to death by Tiberius, for prai^g 
Brutus, lU. 307. ' 
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Crete y subjected to the Romans, I. 76. 

Crown J Laurel y the ornament of a Triumph, I. 78. 

Myrtle J of an ovation, ib. 

Curio y C.Scribonius, Consul, an Orator of a peculiar action 
and manner of speaking, L 66. 

Curio f the son, the most actire opposer of the Triumvirate, 
I. 342, clears himself from the charge of a plot, 347, en- 
ters into a correspondence of Lettei;s with Cficero, his cha-i 
racter, II. 146, obtains the Tribunate, changes his party, 
and declares for Caesar, 234, flies to Caesar's camp, 25^^ 
drives Cato out of Sicily, is destroyed with his whole army 
in Afric, 342, his character, ib. 

CuriuSj one of Catiline's conspirators^ discovers their coun« 
cib to Cicero by Fulvia his mistress, I. 195, accuses Cce^ 
sar, and claims the reward decreed tso the first discoverer 
of Xhp plot, 268. 



Damasippusy Praetor of die city, kills the principal senators 

by Qrder of young Marius, I. 33. 
Decemviri^ the guardians of the Sibylline Books, who, III. 

369. 
DeiataruSy King of Galatia, a faithful Ally of Rome, pre- 

Sares to join with Cicero against the Parthians. II. 196, 
eprived of part of his dommions by Caesar, 435, accused 
of a design against Caesar's life, ib. defended by Brutus 
and by Qcero, ib. purchases his dominions again of An- 
tony, HI. 51. . 

Demetriusy master of Rhetoric to Cicero at Athens, I. 47. * 

Dictatorship y some account of that office, I. 36. 

Dio CassiuSy the grounds of his malignity to Cicero, Pref. 
xx\v. 

Jpiodotusy a Stoic, lived with Cicero, I. 31. 

DionysiuSy of Magnesia, a famed Rhetorician, attended Ci- 
cero in his travels, I. 49. 

DionysiuSy Tutor to the two young Ciceros, II. 215. 

Divinatioriy artificial and natural, what. III. 370. 

Divinationy a speech of Cicero so called, why, I. 92. 

JbivorcCy a custom mentioned on that occasion, 11.^ 356, 
Note. 

Dolahtllay P. Comeliusy his character, marries Cicero's 
daughter, II. 224, impeaches Appius, 225, solicits Cicero 
to desert Pompey, 320, raises great tumults nn Rome, 
333, is divorced from Tullia, 334, makes a speech in the 
senate against Antony, 442^ assumes the consulship upoa 
I>d4 
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Cflesar^s death, HI. Tft^ demolbhes the altar erected to €»* 
sar, and acts vigorously on the side of liberty^ 38, bribed 
by Antooy to subvert the Republic^ 54, leaves the city ta 
get possession of Syria against Cassius, 158. sarprisea 
Smyrna by stratagem, and puts Trebonius to death, 159^ 
is declared a pubbc enemy, 160, pursued and defeated by 
Cassius, kills himself, 240. 

Domtiius, taken and dismissed by Caesar at Corfiniuxay IL 
274. 

Drusus^ the Tribune, assassinated, L 19. 



tXeusinian Ifysteries, I. 47. some account of them, Notc^ 
48. 

Emperor J the ngnification of that title, NotCj I. 264. 

Epicureans^ their reverence for the ruins of Epicurus's wdls^ 
U. 187, many of them highly esteemed by Cicero, 189^ 
the greatest part of the NoDility, and of Cicero^a fnends, 
of t£it sect, NotCf in. 578. 

Episcopus, a remark cm the use of that name, Notej It. 260. 

iffuestrian dignity , or the order of Knights, what it was. 
Note, I. 3, the judgment of causes taken from them, and 
restored to the benate, 36, recover their right of judica-t 
ture, 12^2, obtain distinct seats in the Theatres by Otho'a 
law, 136. 

Eranay the capital of Amanus, makes a stout defence against 
Cicero, II. 208. 

Evocati, what they were, I^ote, III. 211. 



Faiia, sister to Cicero's wife Terentia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, tried for .incest with Catiline, and acquitted^ 
I, 163. ♦ 

FabiuSj S. chosen Consul by Csesar, II. 432, triumphs, 434, 
his death, 439. 

Fabricius Franc, his Life of Cicero, what. Pre/, xxvi. 

Fabrieiusy the Tribune, driven out of tl)e Forum by Clodios. 
1.432. 

FutherSf Latin, made great use of Cicero's writings. Note, 
11,418. 

FaooniuSj the Mimic of Cato, II. 212. 

Fever, pleuritic, probably the common distemper of ancient 
and modern Rom^, J^ote, I. 27. 

Fibrenus, a little river, running through Cicero's estate, J. i« 
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FlaccuSj L. Valerius^ accused of ihal^dminktfdtioB, de- 
fended by Cicero, I. 3S4, 

FlaccuSf M. Leniusy entertains Cicero in bis exile, I. 3^4. 

FlaviiLSj the tribune, commits the consul Metellus to pri- 
son, 1. $04, 

G. 

QabiniuSf A. tribune, proposes a law to grant an extraordi- 

. nary commission to Pompey, I. 132, is chosen consul, 
351, combines with Clodius to oppress Cicero, 358, his 
character, 360, rejects the petition of the knights in fiu . 
Tor of. Cicero ; banishes L. Lamia for his zeal in Ci^ 
cero*8 service, 364, boasts of having been the fa,vorite 
of Catiline, 381, fights for Pompey against Clodius, 
409, goes to his province of Syria, 429, sends an ac- 
count of his victory over Aristobulus, but is refused 
the honor of a thanksgiving, 11. 62, recalled from his 
province by the senate, 69, restores King Ptolemy, 81, 
returns to Kome, is impeached of treason, 125, &c, is de- 
fended by Cicero, 130. 

Gallius^ 2. defended by Cicero, 1. 160. 

Gatd Narbonese^ the general character of that people by 
Cicero, L 131. 

Gelliusj L. and Cn. Lentulus, exercise the office of censors 
with rigor, I. 124. 

Gntphoy a celebrated rhetorician, kept a school in Rome, 

I. 146, 

Gracchi, said to derive their eloquence from their mo* 
ther Cornelia,!. 11. 

Greeks , the best masters of eloquence, L 12, 

Greek learning^ in great vogue at Rome, T. 38. 

Greek 'writers^ to be read with caution on Roman afiairs, 

Pref. xxii. 

H 

ffadrum^ died in Cicero's Puteolan villa, Noie^ Hi* 320. 
Haruspkes^ their iwswer concerning certain prodigies, ll. 

64y their office and character. III. 369. 
Helviay Cicero's mother; rich and well descended ; never 

once mentioned by Cicero ; a story told of her by Quin- 

tus, L 2. 
Hermatherue arid Jffermerdchey what sort of figures, I. 152. 
fferopkihiSy an impostor, pretending to be the grandson of 

C. Marius ; banished by Csesari JI, 414, put to death by 

Antony, III. 21. 
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Hirtius writes s^in&t Cicero^s Cato, II. 36^, sends Cicero 
an account of Caesar's success in Spain, 423, defends Ci- 
cero against his nephew Quintus, 424,, nsarches with hU 
arcQy against Antony, III. 132, gains a considerable vic- 
tory over him, 213, totally routs nim in a second engage- 
ment, in which he himself was killed, S22, his character, 
223. 

History of the lives of great men the most entertaining, Pref, 
XV. a plan for a general history, diawn by Cicero,. xix« 
the Author's method of compilbg the present History, xx, 
a general rule of writing it, xxv. 

Horace i a passage in him illustrated, NotCy II. 112. 

HoriensiuSy the reigning orator at the bar ; a volunteer in 
the Marsic war ; commands a regiment, I. 20, raises Ci-* 
cero's emulation, 30, his way of speaking, 62, called the 
Player, for his theatrical action, 84, the king of thefonim, 
91, opposes the Gabinian law, 153, suspected by Cicero 
of treachery towards him, 38 S, bis death and character, 
II. 240. 

HypsoTiSy impeached of bribery, and treated with iphuma- 
nity by Pompey, II. 171. 

I, 

Jdolatry, one of its sources intimated. Note, II. 404. 
Jerusafeviy besieged and taken by Pompey, I. 289. 
J[ewSy their nupoSer and credit at Rome, I. 337, zealously 

i^ttached to Caesar ; hated Pompey for his aflBront to their 

temple. III. 17, 
Inter-reXj what sort of magistrate, 11^ 143. 
Interregnum y the longest ever known in Rome, IL 146. 
JubUy king, supports th^ Pprnpeians in Afric, II. 342. 
J[itidtay^ Caesar's aa.ughter, and Pompey's w;ife, dies in child^ 

bed ; the unhappy consequences of her death, II. 138. 

K. 
Kdendary Roman, reformed by Cagsar, JI. 379» 



LabiemiSy T. ti;ibune, suborned by Caesar, to accuse C. Ra- 
birius, I. 18 J, opens Caesar's way to the high-priest- 
hood, 186, one of Caesar's lieutenants, revolts to Pompey, 
11.261. 

Lieliuy the wife of Scaevola, the Augur ; eminent for her ele- 
gance of speaking, I. 39. 
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JjaterensiSj Lieutenant to Lepidus, roforma Planeus of his 
treacherjf, III. 245, lays yiolent hands upon himself, 
246. ' ^ 

Jjaw^ raised its professors to the highest honors, I. 15, 
Cincian, 63, Gabinian, 132, of L. Otho, 136, Calpur- 
nian, 137, Manilian, 141, Papian, 155, iGlian and Fusian, 
369. 
Laws ; some qew ones occasion disturbances in the city, L 

132, two proposed by Cicero, 251. 
Legacies^ usually bequeathed by clients to their patrons, 

III. 322. 
Legatio libera^ what, I. 251, 
LentuluSy one of Catiline's conspirators, his character, 1. 192, 

strangled in prison, 243. 
Lentvius, P. Cornelius^ consul moves the senate for the 
restoration of Cicero, I. 411, the chief promoter of Ci- 
cero's return, II. 3, ambitious of the coounission of re- 
placing King Ptolemy, 31, leaves liis afiairs to Cicero, and 
sets out for Cilicia, 34, is refused the privilege of restoring 
Ptolemy, 25^ taken at Corfinium, and dismissed by 
Caesar, 274. 
Zepzdusj Af. enters into a civil war against his colleague, 
Q. Catulus, i. 57, &c. managed by Antony ; seizes 
the high-priesthood after Caesar's death. III 10, offers 
honorable ter^x^s to S. Pompey, 77, writes to the se- 
nate to exhort them to a peace with Antony, 181, 
suspected of a secret understanding with him, 182, ex- 
cuses his sending succours to him, 229, acts a troche- 
rous part with rlancus, and joins camps with Antony, 
246, declared a public enemy, 249, forms the league 
of the second Triumvirate with Caesar and Antony, 
293, proscribes his own brother in exchange for Cicero, 
298, a wea^ man, — the dupe of his two colleagues,-— 
deserted his tr^ie interest, — stript of his dignity by Octa- 
vius, 300. 
Ze//^rjr of Cicero to Atticus, I. 131, 151, 156, 296, 402 
422, 11. 73, 182, 200, 203, 206, 209, 218, 219, 
237, 238, 244, 246, 249, 257, 263, 270, 274, 282, 287, 
291, 304, 308, 312, 346, 354, 369, 394, 403, 416, 424, 
426, 432, 437, III. 4, 25, 29, 38, 39, 41, 52, 69j 71, 73, 
75,80, 101. 
Loiters of Cicero to Ampius, II. 365. 
Appius, II. 222. 
D. Brutus, III. 232. 
M.Brutus, III. 189, 191, 203, 227, 
236, 237, 250, 255, 263, 264, 276, 
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Letters''-^ CketoioCai]im,lh I9i. 

CMar, J. II. 106, 2»5, 3M. 

Cassius, III, 95, 99, 136, 168, tSt. 

Cato, M, IL 198, 

Celer, Q. MetellttSp h 2S\. 

Cicero, Q. II. 116, 121, 144, 1S5, 

Cornifioius, III. 269« 

Curio, II. 147, 154, 234: 

Curiiis, II. 440. 

Dc^abella, III, 80, 

Callus, II. 29^ 

Ligarius, II. 388, 

Lentulus, II. 5S» 

Lepidus, III. 187, 

Lucceius, II, 74. 

Marius, M. li. 87, 1724 

Matius, III. 45. 

PapjriusPaetus, p. 210, 358^^ 359, 3$2^^ 

364. 
Plancus, IIL 188, 195, 196. 
Pompey, II. 277. 
, Sulpicius, Serv. II. 374, 400. 

Terentia, I. 413. 
Tiro, II. 245. 
Tiiebatius, IL 108, 188^ 
Varro, II. 349, 352. 
Letters to Cicero from 
Antony ,11. 293, 330. III. 22. Dolabella, II. 320. 
Balbus, II. 283, 289. Galba, III. 210. 

BalbasandOppias,II. 28:8. Hirtius, III. 65. 
D. Brutus, 111. 233, 241, Lepidus, III. 229. 

258. Matius, IIL 45. 

M. Brutus, III. 155, 25 2> Plancus, IIL 199, 230, ^^^ 

254, 284. 246, 247. 

CceUus, IL 189, 227, 297. Pollio, IIL 200, 230, 
Caesar, II. 275, 285, 294, Pompey. IL 276. 
Cassius, IIL 205. Senr. I^Jpicius, IL 396, 409^ 

Cato, IL 213. Trebonius, IIL 61. 

Letters — ^from Pompey to Domitius, IL 269. — ^Brutus and 
Cassius to Antony, III. SB. 96. — Brutus to Pansa and Hir- 
tius, IIL 148. — Antony to Hirtius and Octavius, IIL 178. 
— Lepidus to the senate, III. 181, 24&^ — Cicero the son 
to Tiro, IIL 391, 
Letters of Cicero to Atticus, the ipemoirs of those times^ 
Prefn xix. 
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LigariuSy pardoned hj Caesar, II» 384, bis character, 38B«. 

Zfvy, called a Pompeian by Augustus, IIL 306. 

LoaiuSj M. o»e of the chios in Clodius's mob, II. 6. 

Lucceius, Cicero's friend, a celebrated writer, H. 14, undief « 
takes the life of Cicero, 16. 

Luculltis, Z. defeats the violences of the tribune, L, Quinc* 
tius, I. 75, obtains the command of the Mithridatic war^ 
77, drives Mkfaridates out of the kingdom of Pootus, and 
gains many glorious victories, 141, his soldiers mutiny 
a^inst him, 142, hk triumphs; retires from public «!-*> 
fairs; his character, 251, 252. 

Luperdy instituted in honor of Ccesar, II. 444. 

lAipuSj tribune, proposes the annulling of Canards act for 
the division of the Campanian lands, II. 32. 

Lustrical day ; what it was, L 6. 

Lyceum^ a Gymnasium at Athens where Aristotle cpaied 
his school, I]I. 350. 

M 

Macer^ L. accused of oppression, and condemned by Cicero; 
the story of his death, 1. 140» 

Mamurraj commander of Caesar's artillery, his character, 

Note^ IL 437* 

Mantliusj trib. raises disturbances in the city by a new 
law ; publishes a law, to transfer the command of the 
Mithridatic war from LucuUus to Pompey, I. 141, ac- 
cused of corruption, and defended by Cicero, 146. 

MfatUttiSy raises an army for the service of Catiline, I. 191, 
declared a public enemy, 209. 

Jtfanly gown, at what age given, &c. I. 13. 

Marcellinusj consul, a firm opposer of the triumvirate ; 
treats Pompey roughly, II. 45. endeavors to alarm the 
city with the danger of Pompey's power, 77. 

MarcelluSy M. consul, Ccesar's great enemy ; moves the se- 
nate for several decrees against him, II. 229, pardoned by 
Caesar, after the battle of Pharsalia, 376, stabbed by his 
friend and client Magius, 409, his character, 41 1. 

JMarcelluSj C, consul, moves for a successor to Csesar, op- 
posed by Paulus his colleague, and Curio the tribune, 

II. 235. 

Marius^ his behaviour in the Marsic war, I, 21, endea- 
vors to get the command of the Mithridatic war trans- 
ferred from 8ylla to himself — ^forced to fly, — ^plunges 
himself into the Marshes, where he is discovered and 
preserved by the people of Minturnum, — transports him- 
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8felf to Afric, 24, 25, the story of the Gallic soldier sent td 
kill him, thought fabulous, NotCy ib. is recalled and em 
ters Rome ; 'exercises great crttelties, 26, his death and 
character, 27, his remains thrown into the river Anio by 
Sylla, 56. 

3Iarius, the son, besieged in Prseneste ; puts an end to his 
own life, 1* 33. 

Marsic war^ called the Italic and Social, some account of it, 

I. 19. 

ManUlus and Csesetius, deposed the tribunate by Caesar, II. 

445. 

MatiuSy an intimate friend of Csesar, laments his death, IIIi 
35, undertakes the management of Octavius's shews, m 
honor of Caesar, 44; vindicates his conduct in a letter to 
Cicero, 45, his character, Note, 49* 

Memv/iiusy C. informs the senate of a strange contract 
among the consular candidates, II. 1 J8. 

MenippuSf of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies Ci- 
cero in his travels, I. 49. 

Merula, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, I. 391. 

Messala, P. f^aleritiSj his character, III. 276. 

Metellus subdues Crete, I. 76, baffled by Sertorius, 79, hin- 
ders the people from passing judgment on Rabirius, 186. 

Metellus 2. Neposy tribune, will not suffer Cicero to speak 
to the people, on laying down the consulship, I. 254, 
supported by Csesar agamst Cicero, 258, suspended froui 
his oflSce, 259, flies to Pompey, 260, elected consul, 
promises to promote Cicero's restoration, 411, acts a 
double part, 441, consents at last to Cicero's return 
ib. attacked by Clodius's mob, II. 6, endeavors to 
screen Clodius from a trial, 27, makes his peace with 
Cicero, and sets out for Spain, 34, endeavors to hinder 
CsBsar from seizing the public treasure, 301. 

Metellus, 2. Caciliusj consul, his character, I. 303 ; com- 
mitted to prison by Flavins the tribune, 304, declares his 
abhorrence of Clodius's adoption, 311, dies suddenly, 
supposed to be poisoned, 354. 

MUoy tribune, impeaches Clodius L 435, buys Gladiators 
to defend himself against- him, 434, endeavors to bring 
him to a trial, II. 25, is impeached by him, 41, marries 
Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 98, kills Clodius, 158, is 
defended by Cicero, 164, banished, 169, his death and 
character, 322. 

MiihridateSy king of Pon^us, his character, makes war upon 
the Romans, I. 23, conquers Athens, 30, treats M. Aqui- 
lius with cruelty, 53, renews tlie war against Rome, 77, 
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liriven out of his kingdom of Pontus, 141, his deaths 

MitT/leney a rity of Ltesbos, destroyed by Q. Therinus, re- 
stored by Pompey, I. 53. 

Modena^ sustains a siege against Antony, III. 221. 

Afolo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, gives 
lectures to Cicero, I. 30, the first w.ho was ever permitted 
to speak to the Roman senate in Greek, 37. 

Mongavlty Mr. his translation of the letters to Atticus, re- 
commended, Pref. xxviii. 

Muctaf the wife of L. Crassus, famous for a delicacy in the 
Latin tongue, I. 39. 

MuTiena^ L, Consul-elect, accused of bribery, defended by 
Cicero, I. 211, 

N 

Names of Roman families, an account of their origin, I. 6. 

NinniuSy L. tribune, moves the Senate to change their ha- 
bit on Cicero's account, I. .364^ makes a motion to recal 
him, 406. 
; Namendalors, their office, L &7, 

O 

Ohsidianal Crown, what. Til. 397. 
^ i)ctavius^ called afterwards Augustus, born in Cicero's 
consulship, I. 253, presented to Cicero by Hirtius and 
Pansa, 111. 40, resolves to assert his rights against the 
advice of his mother,' 41, makes a speech to the people 
from the rostra, 42, exhibits public shews in honor 
of his uncle, 43, thwarted in his pretension? by Antony, 
€9, forms a design against Antony's life, 98, raises 
forces, and promises to be governed b^^ Cicero, 100, 
espoused by the senate, upon the recommendation of 
Cicero, 122, joins with the Consuls, and marches against 
: Antony, 133, gains a complete victory over him, 222, 
suspected of the deaths of Hirtius and Pansa, 227, has 
an Ovation decreed to him, 228, forms the design of 
seizing the Empire, 231, demands the Consulship, 254, 
chosen Consul with Q. Pedius, 256, seeks occasion of 
quarreling with the Senate and Cicero, 258, provides a 
law to bring to justice all the Conspirators against Caesar, 
262, forms the league of the second Triumvirate with 
Antony and Lepidus, 293, his reluctance to sacrifice 
Cicero, feigned and artificial, 297, more cruel than his 
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coUeag«ieS)-^a summary view of his conduct from the 

time of Cffisar's death, 299* 
Octaviusy Cn. deposes Cinna, and is kiHed, 1. 25. 
Orator, his profession, what, 16, not mercenaiyi paid 

with the public honors and preferments, 62. 
Oratory, of Rome sunk with its liberty, HI. S47, a iaise 

species of it supported by the authority of Pliny, ib* 
Oratory and Poetrjr nearly allied, III* 341 . 
Orestirms, L. MucttLs, the tribune, binders the Dromiilgation 

of a law against bribery, I. 159, joins with toe enemies o£ 

Cicero, after having been defended by him, 160. 
Osaces, the Parthian leader, mortally wounded, II. 206. 
Oiko, L. pubhshes a law for assigning separate seats in the 

jtbeatres to the knights, I. 1 36, his appearance in the thea^ 

tre occasions a riot, 178. 



Pansa, Consul, brought entirely into Cicero's views, III. 
116, lays Brutus^s Letters before the Senate, 147, op- 
poses Cicero's motion in favor of C. Cassius, 168, re* 
commends pacific measures, and a second Embassy to 
Antony, 170, marches with his army to join with Hirtius 
and Octavius against Antony, 177^ engages with him, 
210, his death and character, 222, 224. 

Papirius Ptetus, an eminent wit and correspondent of Ci^ 
cero, II. 210. 

PapiuSj C. publishes a law to oblige all strangers to quit 
the city, L 155. 

Parthiarjs pass the Euphrates, IL 195, block up C. Cas- 
sius in Antioch, but are routed by him in their retreat, 

206. 

Patricians, the proper notions of them. Note 1. 1 59. 

Paulus Z. j^mtlius, Consul, bribed by Caesar, II. 235. 

Pedius, 2. Consul, shocked by the terrors of the proscrip* 
tion, dies suddenly. III. 296. 

Peripatetics, why so ^called, their doctrines the same with 
those of the Old Academy, III. 350. 

Perpema, Lieutenant to Sertorius, whom he kills by 
treachery, and usurps his place, is taken prisoner, and 
put to death by Pompey, I. 80. 

Petreius, urges Antony to fight with Catiline, destroys Ca- 
tiline and his whole army, 1. 246. 

Ph4ednLs, the Epicurean, one of Cicero's first masters in 
Philosophy, I. 19. 
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PhiiippuSy sent Ambassador to Antony i III. 126, returns 
with Antony's answer, 133. 

Phtlo, an eminent Academic, master to Cicero, L 30. 

Findenissum, besieged and taken by Cicero, II. 209. 

PisidiavSy famous for divining by auspices, Note^ 111. 370. 

Ptso, Cn. obtains the government of Spain, enters into aa 
engagement against the state withCaisar, is killed, L 146. 

Pisoy M. PupiuSj Consul, a favorite of P. Clodius, his cha- 
racter, L 286. 

Pisoy L, Calpitrniusy elected consul, father-in-law to Caesar, 
gives Cicero marks of his confidence, T. 357, joins with 
CJodius against him, his character, 358, is solicited by 
Cicero to espouse his cause, but excuses himself, 366, de- 
clares, his resolution to support Clodius, 372, boasts that 
he was cousin to Cethegus, 381, fights for Clodius against 
Pomney, 409, obtains the province of Macedonia, 429, 
recalled from it by the senate, II. 69. returns to Rome, 
82, roughly treated by Cicero in an invective speech, 84, 
chosen censor with Appius, 226, sent embassador to An- 
tony, III. 126, returns, 133. 

Pisoy Cicero's son-in-law, zealously devoted to him, I. 416, 
his death and character, 448. 

Pisoy Cn. a young nobleman, charges Pompey with many 
crimes against the state, II. 78. 

Planciusj Cn, quaestor of Macedonia, receives Cicero at 
DjTrachium, and conducts him to Thessalonica, I. 398> 
is defended by him, II. 123. 
Plavcus^ proconsul of Gaul, recommends a peace with An- 
tony, 111. 188, makes strong professions of his fidelity to 
the republic, 196, passes the Rhone with his army, 200, 
sends repeated assurances to Cicero of his resolution to op- 
press Antony, 230, receives intelligence of Lepidus*s 
treachery, 245, joins with t). Brutus, 246, deserts him, 
and goes over to Lepidus and Antony, 261. 
Plato y the first master of the Academy, did not adhere to 
the Socratic method, which his followers deserted, IIL 
349. 
Plinyy his letters comjxired with Cicero's, III. 339, his 
panegyric falsely reckoned the standard of eloquence, 
347. " 
Plotmsy first opened a Latin school at Rome, I. 1 1 . 
P/w/arcA mentions some prodigies at Cicero's birth, I. 1| 
loves to introduce them into history, 1 , a character of him 
^ as a writer on Roman affairs — , Pre/, xxii. 
Vol. III. . Ee 
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P0II1O promises Cicero to defend the liberty of the republic^ 
HI. 200, repeats the same promises, 230, joins with An- 
tony and Lepidus, 261. 
^ornpeiuSf Cn, Straboy consul, father of Pompey the great, 

I, 20, 
PompeiuSyCn, joins Sylla with three legions, I. 32j sends 
Carbp's head to Sylla, 33, returns victorious from Afric, 
— saluted b}'^ Sylla with the title of Me gnus y — demands a 
triumph aeainst Sylla's will,-r-triumphs to the joy of the 
people, — tne first of the Equestrian order, who bad re- 
ceived that honor, — his triumphal car drawn by ele- 
phants, 52, joins with Q. Catulus in the war against 
M. Lepidus, 58, orders M, Brutus to be killed, 59, joined 
with Q. Metellus in the war ag^ainst Sertorius, 79, or- 
ders Perperna to be killed, and his papers to be burnt, SO, 
triumphs a second time, though still a private citizen, — 
is elected consul in his absetice, and, before the consular 
age, 81, restores the tribunician power, 122, a great 
dissembler, 134, finishes the war against the pirates ia 
four months, 136, obtains the command of the Mithri- 
datic war, by the Manilian law, 141, finishes the p:^ 
ratio and Mithridatic wars, and obtains a thanksgiving 
of ten days, 253, returns to Rome, slights the oppor- 
tunity of making himself master of the republic, 288, 
an account of his conquests and honors,, 289, iii& 
cautious behaviour, 291, called iq raillery Cnaeus Ci- 
cero, — makes L. African us consql against tne inclination 
of the city, 293-4, his triumph, 295, solicits the ratifica- 
tion of his acts, and an Agrarian law> 303, secretly 
assists Clodius against Cicero, 310, enters into a league 
with Caesar and Crassus, 317., presides at the ratifica- 
tion of Clodius's adoption, 323, loses the affections of 
the public, 341, his mistaken policy in entering ipta 
the Triumvirate, 344, gives Cicero the strongest asr- 
fiurances of his protection, 352, is admonished to guard 
against Cicero, retires to his Alban villa, 371, receives 
Cicero's friends coldly, who came to implore his protec- 
tion, 372, refuses his assistance to Cicero hin^selt, 373,, 
is insulted by Clodius-p-thinks ot recalling Cicero, 407, 
shuts himself up in his house, 409, is besieged by Damio, 
one of Clodius's freedmen, ib. proposes to recal Cice- 
ro, by a law of the people, 430, renews the same motion 
in the senate, 440, recommends it to the people, 443, 
has the adm.iuistration of the corn and provisions o( 
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\)ie empire granted to him at Cicero's motion, II. 9, 
is desirous to obtain the commission for restoring king 
Ptolemy, 36, speaks in defence of Milo, 41, is roughly 
handled by Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, and C. Cato, 
' — joins with Cicero against tkem, 43, reconciled to 
Crassus by Coesar, and extorts the consulship from L, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, 77, opens his new theatre, 85^ 
and exhibits most magnificent shews in it, 86, urges 
Cicero to defend Gabinius, 128, deuth of his wife Ju- 
lia, 138, declared the single consul, and publishes se- 
veral new laws, 160, the enemy of Milo, 162, marries 
Cornelia, preserves Scipio from an impeachment, treats 
Hypsaeus with inhumanity, 171, defends Bursa, 172^ 
prepares an inscription for his temple of Venus, 175, 
ready to break with Coesar, 178, extorts large sums from 
king Ariobarzanes, 199, his constitution peculiarly sub- 
ject to fevers, 239, publicly prayed for by all the 
towns of Italy, ib. confers with Cicero, 249, averse to 
an accommodation with Cxsar, 251, secures Caesar's 
gladiatoi-s at Capua, 260, dissembles his design of quit- 
ting Italy, 267, sensible of his mistake in leaving the 
public treasures at Rome a prey to Caesar, 30!, his ma- 
nagement censured by Cicero, 313, 314, the difficult part 
which he had to act, 324, his conduct compared with Cae- 
sar's, 326, is defeated at Pharsalia, 328, his death and 
character, 335. 

Pomptj/y the son, attempts to kill Cicero, II. 327, Sextus 
and Cnaeus put to flight by Caesar, 423, Sextus sends 
proposals of an accommodation to the consuls, HI. 76. 

PontiniuSf C. triumphs over the Allobroges, II. 1 39. 

Popilms LanaSy preserved by Cicero in a capital cause, is 
sent by Antony to kill him. III, 303, he cuts off his head 
and hands ; carries them to Antony, and is rewarded for 
it, ib. 

Porciuy Cato's dauglitcr; Bibulus's widow; married to 
Brutus, ll. 408, dies before him of a lingering illness^ 
III. 237. 

PosidoniuSj a learned stoic, master and friend of Cicero, 
I. 50, a reflection on the' story of his stoical fortitude. 
Note, ib. 

Prartorshipy some account of it, I. 138. 

P nests f called together to determine the affair of Cicero's 
house, II. 13, the judges in all cases relating to religion i 
of the first nobility, III. 369. 
Ee 2 
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J^rociliuSf tribunife, condemned for killing a citissen, II. 121. 

Prodigies that preceded Cataline's conspiracy, I. 157, a sta- 
tue of Romulus and Remus struck with lightning ; Ci- 
cero's and Virgil's description of it, Notey 1 58, the story of 
a prodigy contrived by Cicero and Terentia, 230, prodi- 
gies preceding the death of Caesar, II. 459. 

Proscription of citizens, first invented by Sylla, I. 34. 

Provinces f the governnoLcnt of them eagerly desired by the 
nobility, II. 179, their oppressive manner of goyeming 
them, ib. • 

Ptolemi/, king of Cyprus, deposed by Clodius's law, puts 
an end to his life, I. 389. 

Ptolenif/y king of Egypt, solicits to be restored to hb king* 
dom by a Roman army, II. 30. 

fateoliy a cottsidera,ble port of Italy, I. 73, 

Q. 

2u/rsfors, the nature of the office ; the first step to the public 
honors ; gives an admission into the senate, I. 64, 65, 

Suinctius, L, a turbulent tribune, endeavors to get the act) 
of Sylla reversed, I. 74. 

SuinciiuSf P. defended by Cicero, I. 40. 



R. 

Rabirius C. accused by T. Labienus, I, 181, defended by 
Cicero, 183. 

Rabirius, Posthumus, defended by Cicero, II, 135. 

RaciliuSf tribune, moves for the impeachment of Clodius, II. 
33. 

RebiltiSy C CaniniUs, named consul by Ccesar for a few 
hours, II. 439. 

Religion of old Rome, an engine of state ; a summary ac- 
count of it, III. 367, its constitution contrived to support 
the interests of the senate, 369. 

Religion, Natural^ the most perfect scheme of it does not 
supersede, but demonstrate the benefit of a divine rerela- 
tion, Note, III. 379, 

Romans, a summary account of their constitution and go- 
vernment, Pref. xxxi. free from bribery, till after tlie times 
of the Gracchi, xxxv. exact in the education of their 
children, I. 10, their corruption in the government of pro- 
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vinceS) 89, used to gire answers to foreigners in Latin> 
Note, 95y seldom used capital punishments^ I. 231. 

Roscmsy a famed comedian, hisrause defended by Cicero, 
!• 60, a character of him by Cicero ; Jiis daily pay for 
acting, 61. 

RoscitiSy S. of Ameria, accused of the murder of bis father j 
defended by Cicero, and acquitted, I. 41. 

Rufusj 2. Pinnpeius, banished fqr the disorders of big tri- 
bunate, II. 172. ' 

RuUuSy P. Serviliusy tribune, publishes ah Agrarian law, I, 
171, opposed by Cicero, 172, 

Rutttms, consul, killed in the Marsic war, I. 90, 

s. 

Sallust, the historian, turned out of the senate by Appius 
the censor, II, 228, his account of the debates on Cati- 
line's conspiracy -probably taken from Brutus's life of 
Cato, NotCy 370. 

Sangdy 2. FabiuSy informs Cicero of the practices of Cati- 
line's confederates with the AUobroges, I, 219. 

SaufeiuSy M. one of Milo's confidents, twice defended by 
Cicero, and acquitted, 11. 170. . 

ScaptiuSy Brutus's agent in Cyprus ; treated the Salaminians 
with great cruelty, II. 201 , deprived of his command thene 
by Cicero/ 202, 

Scavoloy 2. MuciiiSy augur, the best lawyer and statesman 
of his time, takes Cicero under his protection, I. 14, his 
house the oracle of the city, 16, wrote an epigram in 
praise of Cicero's poem on C. Marius, 18. 

Saevoluy the high-priest, his singular probity, and skill in 
the law, I. 14, killed by Damasippus, 33. 

Scipioy accused of bribery, but preserved from a trial by 
Pompey, II. 171, procures a decree for the dismission of 
Ccesar's army, 253, 

SenatorSy not held complete, till enrolled in the list of the 
censors, I. 65, the vacancies supplied yearly by the quees- 
tors, ib. 

Sergiusy M. a leader of the mol;> under Clodius, II. 6. 

S^rran^Sy tribune, hinders the decree for Cicero's restora- 
tion, and opposes the decree for restoring Cicero's house, 
II. 21. . 

Sertorius maintains a war of eight years against the whole 
force of Rome, I. 78, his character and death, 79. 

S.erviliay Brutus's mother, her character, 111.. 6^^ 
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Servilius prevails with Metellus to drop bis opposition to 
Cicero*s return, L 441. 

Serviliusy P. is opposed by Cicero, III. 216. 

Sextiusy P. quaestor, joins witb Petreius in urging C* An- 
tony to a battle with Catiline, I. 246, when tribune, 
IM'ocures Caesar's consent to Cicero's restoration, 418, 
eft for dead in the forum by Clodius, 433, accused by 
M. TuUius Albinovanus, and defended by Cicero, II. 50. 

Shews and public games, magnificent and expensive, I. 127. 

Sica entertains Cicero in his exile, I. 391. 

Sicilians y made citizens of Rome by Antony, IIL 51. 

Sicily y the first province of Rome, I. 69, the granaryjof the 

^ republic, 70, famous for its school of eloquence, 71.^ 

SiciniuSy a factious tribune, his jest upon the consuls Cn. 
Octavius, and C. Scribonius Curio, — raises a sedition, — 
is slain by the contrivance of Curio, I. 67. 

Silanusy consul elect, gives the fii'st vote for putting Cati- 
line's accomplices to death, I. 232. 

Socrates J banistied physics out of philosophy, and applied it 
to morality, his method of inculcating his notions, III. 348. 

SosigeneSy an astronomer, employed by Caesar to reform the 
kalendar, II. 381. 

SpartacuSy general of the gladiators in the Servile war, killed 
at the head of his troops, I. 78. 

Speech of J. Caesar on Catiline's accomplices, I. 232, of M. 
Cato, 241. 

Speeches of Cicero for Roscius Amerinus, I. 41, for Rosci- 
us the comedian, 61, against Coccilius, 91, &c. for Fon- 
teius, 130, for theManilian law, 142, for Cluentius, 145, 
for Gallius, 160, against the Agrarian law, 172, &c. on 
the tumult about Otho, 178, to the sons of the proscrib- 
ed, 180, forllabirius, 181, against Catiline, first, 198, 
second, 204, third, 225, fourth, 233, for Muraena, 211, 
for Sylla, 270, for Flaccus, 334, to the senate upon bis 
restoration, II, 2, to the people, 3, for the restitution of 
his house, 13, for Sextius, 50, for Balbus, 70, for Coe- 
lius, 71, against Piso, 83, for Plancius, 123, for Rabirius 
Posthumus, 135, for Milo, 167, for Marcellus, 377, for 
Ligarius, 385, his first Philippic, IIL 90, the third, 110, 
the fourth, 113, the fifth, 1 17, the sixth, 127, the seventh, 
130, the eighth, 137, the ninth, 141, the tenth, 148, the 
eleventh, 161, the twelfth, 171, the thirteenth, 182, the 
fourteenth, 215, 
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Speusippus, Plato's nephew, and successor in the academy, 

in. 350. 

Stoics J held the soul to be a subtile fiery substance, subsist- 
ing after the body, but not immortal, 111. 364, believed 
the reality of divination, 310. 

Sulpicius ServiuSy desires a conference with Cicero, II. 309,^ 
s^nt ambassador to Antony, III. 126, dies on his jour- 
ney, 133, has a statue, &c. -decreed to him by Cicero^ 
141, his character, ib. a story of bis skill in the law ^ 
erroneously reckoned among Caesar's conspirators by 
Catrou and Roiiiile, note^ 146, 147. 

Supper, the groat meal of the Romans, III. 313. 

A$y?/a, 9^ Com. convicted of bribery, and forfeits the con- 
sulship, — accused of conspiring with Catiline,— -defended 
by Cicero, and acquitted, I. 269, &c. 

Syllay Z. Comelitis, nis behaviour in the Marsic war, I. 21, 
obtains the consulship,— the provin.ce of Asia, — ^the com- 
mand of the Mithridatic war, 24, drives C. Marius out 
of Rome, ib. recovers Greece and Asia from Mithri- 
dates, — declared a public enemy, — makes peace with 
Mithridates, 3.1, brings the works of Aristotle into 
Italy, — 'lands at Brundisium,-*— is joined by young Pom- 
pey, 32, defeats Norbanus, — draws Scipio's a,»-my from 
him, — gives Scipio his life, 33, the inventor of a pro- 
scription, 34, deprives J. Coesar of the priesthood, un- 
willingly grants him his life,— rhis prediction concern- 
ing him, 35, declared Dictator, 36, makes great alterations 
in the state, 37, gives Pompey the title of Magnus, — is 
disgusted at Pompey's demand of a triumph, 52, his 
death and character, 54. 

Sjyracuse and Messana refuse to join with the other cities of 
Sicily in the impeachment of Verres, I. 90. 

Senate, had the sole prerogative of distributing the pro- 
vinces, till CiES^r wrests it from them, 11. 47. 

T 

TarquiniuSy bis evidence against Crassus, voted to be false, 

I. 248. 

T^rentia, wife of Cicero, rich and noble, I. 68, jealous of 
Clodius's sister, — urges Cicero to give evidence against 
him, 282, dragged from the temple of Vesta by Clo- 
dius's order, 381, bears the misfortunes of her family 
with great spirit, 413, offers her estate to sale to supply 
their necessities,^ 415, nieets Cicero at Brundisium, U. 
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248, divorced from biniy 355, her character, ib. lived U^ 
. a remarkable age, notCy 356, 

TheophrastuSy his works brought into Italy by Sylla, I, 32. 
Thermus, 2. demolishes Mityfeiie, I. 53, 
Tiburani^ give hostages to Cicero, II. 210. 
Tiroy Cicero's favorite slave, some account of him, II. t44. 
Torquatus accuses P. Corn. Sylla erf conspiring with Cati- 
line, I. 269. 
Translalioyis of the classic writers, how to be performed. 

Pre/, xxi. 
Travels of Cicero, the pattern of beneficial travelfing, I. 51. 
Trebatiiis recomended to Caesar by Cicero, II. 106, hh 
character, '&c. 107, rallied by Cicero for turning Epi- 
curean, 188. 
TreboniuSj tribune, publishes a law for the aflsignment of 
provinces for five years to the consuls, II. 91, one of the 
conspirators against Csesar, hi& character, 456, goes to 
his government of Asia, III. 18, is taken by surprise, 
and cruelly murdered by Dolabella, 159. 
TrijfuneSy their power carried to the greatest excess by the 
Gracchi, Pref. xxxiv. abridged by Sylla, I. 37, restor- 
ed by Pompey, 122, the common tools of the ambi- 
tious, ib. 
Triumphs, the nature and conditions of them, notej II. 179. 
Triumvirate^ the First, by whom formed, and with what 
views, I. 317, Second, the place and manner in which 
the three chiefs met, IIL 293, the conditions of their 
union, — they proscribe Cicero, with sixteen more, — 
and afterwards three hundred senators, and two thousand 
knights, 295. 
Triumviriy or Treviri MonetaleSj what they were, noiej 
I III. 396. 

Tubero^ 2» proseeutes Ligarius, II. 384. 
Tulliaj Cicero's daughter, when bom, I. 68, marries C. 
Piso Frugi, 165, his death and character, 446, meets 
her father at Brundisium, 449, marries Crassipes, II. 
58, parts from him and marries Dolabella, 224, se- 
parates from Dolabella, 334, her death and character, 
392, a story of her body being found on the Appian 
way, note, 406. 
Tullius, the name of Cicero's family ; its derivation, I. 7. 
Tusctdlan vUia ; preferred by Cicero to the rest of his vil-. 

las, I. 151. 
Tt/rannio, a learned Greek, entertained by Cicero, TI. 59* 
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V. 

FarrOj M, Terentius, enters into a strict union with Cice- 
ro ; his character, 11. 352, 

FaniSy P. seizes Afric on the part of the republic, 11. 342. 

FatiniuSy the tribune, Caesar's creature, I. 322, heads Cae- 
sar's mob against Bibulas, 326, attacks the house of Bi- 
bulus, 342/ appears a witness against P. Sextius, and is 
severely lashed by Cicero, II. 52, made Praetor, to the 
exclusion of M. Cato, 89, defended by Cicero, 124, his 
character, ib. 

FerreSy C, Praetor of Sicily ; accused by Cicero of great 
oppression and cruelty, 1. 89; is convicted and banisned^ 
97, a specimen of his crimes, 99, his death, 122, 

FeitiuSf the general of the Marsi, holds a conference with 
the Roman consul, Cn. Pompeius, I. 20. 

FettiuSy Z. accuses Caesar of Catiline's plot, I, 268, is im- 

Srisoned and miserably used by him, 269, employed by 
im to charge Curio, &c. with a design against Pompey s 
life, 346, strangled by him in prison, 348, 
Fictims in sacrificing found sometimes without a heart or 

liver ; how accounted for, Note, II, 459. 
f^illas of the Roman generals used to be on hills, NotCy III. 

318, 
Firgiliusy C, refuses to admit Cicero in Sicily, I. 392. 
Fomitingy immediately before, and after dinner ; a custom 

amon^ the Romans, Note II. 438. 
FuliurciuSy one of Catiline's conspirators, I. 220, gives evi- 
dence to the senate against his accomplices, 222. 

, W 

War ; part of the education of the nobility ; a fame in it 
the surest way to the highest honors, I. 20, Mars^c war, 
otbenwise called Italic, Social, 19, the first civil war 
among the Romans properly so. called, 24, Octavian, 25, 
Servile, 78, Sertorian, ib^ Mithridatic, 1 34, Gallic, 305. 

Witnesses in trials ; a character of the Gallic, I. 131, and 
of the Grecian and Roman. ^34, 335. 

X 

Xenocles of Adramyttus, a rhetorician* of Asia, attendee^ 
Cicero in his travels, I. 49. 

Y : 

YeaVy Roman ; an account of it, II. 379. 
Vol. III. Ff 
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